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INTRODUCTION 

In the remote parts of Siberia in the midst of steppes, mountains, 
or impassable forests, there are scattered here and there wretched 
little wooden towns of one, or at the most two, thousand in¬ 
habitants, with two churches, one in the town and one in the 
cemetery—^more like fair-sized villages in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow than towns. They are usually well provided with 
police officers, superintendents and minor officials of all sorts. A 
post in Siberia is usually a snug berth in spite of the cold. The 
inhabitants are simple folk and not of liberal views; everything 
goes on according to the old-fashioned, solid, time-honoured 
traditions. The officials, who may fairly be said to be the 
aristocracy of Siberia, are either bom and bred in Siberia, or 
men who have come from Russia, usually from Petersburg or 
Moscow, attracted by the extra pay, the double travelling expenses 
and alluring hopes for the future. Those of them who are dever 
at solving the problem of existence almost always remain in 
Siberia, and eagerly take root there. Later on they bring forth 
sweet and abundant fruit. But others of more levity and no 
capadty for solving the problems of existence soon weary of 
Siberia, and wonder regretfully why they came. They wait 
with impatience for the end of their three years' term of office, 
and instantly, on the expiration of it, petition to be transferred 
and return home abusing Siberia and sneering at it. They are 
wrong: not only from the offidal standpoint but from many 
others, one may find a blissful existence in Siberia. The dimate 
is excellent; there are many extremdy wealthy and hospitable 
merchants; many exceedingly well-to-do natives. Young ladies 
bloom like roses, and are moral to the last extreme. The wild 
game-birds fly about the streets and positively thrust themselves 
upon the sportsman. The amount of champagne consumed is 
supematurd. The caviare is marvellous. In some parts the crops 
often 3rield fifteenfold. In fact it is a blessed land. One need only 
know how to reap the benefits of it. In Siberia people do know. 

In one of these lively, self-satisfied little towns with most 
charming inhabitants, the memory of whom is imprinted for ever 
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on my heart, 1 met Alexandr Fetrovitch Goryanchikov, a man 
who W be^ a gentleman and landowner bom in Russia, had 
afterwards become a convict in the s^nd division for the murder 
of his wife, and on the expiration of his ten years' sentence was 
spending the rest of his life humbly and quietly as a settler in 
the town. Although he was officially described as an inhabitant 
of a neighbouring village, be did actually live in the town as he 
was able to earn some sort of a living there by giving lessons to 
didldren. In Siberian towns one often meets teachers who have 
been convicts; they are not looked down upon. They are prin¬ 
cipally employed in teaching French, of which in the remote parts 
of Siberia the inhabitants could have no notion but for them, 
though the language is so indispensable for success in life. The 
first time I met Alexandr Fetrovitch was in the house of Ivan 
Ivanitch Gvozdikov, an old-fashioned and hospitable official 
who had gained honours in the service and had five very promis¬ 
ing daughters of various ages. Alexandr Fetrovitch gave them 
lessons four times a week for thirty kopecks a lesson. His appear¬ 
ance interested me. He was an exceeffingly pale, thin man, small 
and frail-looking, who could hardly be called old—about five- 
and-thirty. He was always very neatly dressed in European style. 
If one talked to him he looked at one very fixedly and intently, 
listened with strict courtesy to every word one uttered, as though 
reflecting upon it, as though one had asked him a riddle or were 
trying to worm out a seaet, and in the end answered dearly and 
briefly, but so weighing every word that it made one feel ill at 
ease, and one was ^eved at last when the conversation dropped. 
I questioned Ivan Ivanitch about him at the time and learnt that 
Goryanchikov was a man of irreprochably moral life, and that 
otherwise Ivan Ivanitch would not have engr^ed h^ for his 
daughters; but that he was dreadfully unsodable and avoided 
everyone, that he was extremdy learned, read a great deal but 
spoke very little, and in fact it was rather difficult to talk to him; 
that some people dedared that he was positively mad, though 
they considered that this was not a failing of much importance; 
that many of the most respected persons in the town were ready 
to be kind to Alexandr Fetrovit^ in all sorts of ways; that he 
might be of use, indeed, writing petitions and so fo:^. It was 
supposed that he must have decent rdations in Russia, possibly 
people of good position, but it was known that from the time of 
his conviction he had resolutdy cut off all communication with 
them—in fact he was his own enemy. Moreover, everyone in the 
town knew his story, knew that he had Idlied his wife in the first 
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year of his marriage, had kUled her from jealousy, and had sur¬ 
rendered himself to justice (which had done much to mitigate 
his sentence). Such crimes are always looked upon as misfortunes, 
and pitied accordingly. But in spite of ail tl^ the queer fellow 
persisted in holding mmself aloof from everyone, and only came 
among people to give his lessons. 

I paid no particular attention to him at first but, I can’t teU 
why, he gradually began to inter^t me. There was something 
enigmatic about him. It was utterly impossible to talk freely 
wi£ hun. He always answered my qu^tions, of course, and wim 
an air, indeed, of considering it a sacred obligation to do so; 
but after his answers I somehow felt it awkward to ask him 
anything more; and there was a look of suffering and exhaustion 
on Ids face afterwards. I remember one fine summer evening, 
as I was walking home with him from Ivan Ivanitch’s, it occurred 
to me suddenly to invite him in for a minute to smoke a cigarette. 
I can’t describe the look of horror that came into his face; he 
was utterly disconcerted, began muttering incohoent words, and, 
suddeidy looking angrily at me, rushed away in the opposite 
direction. I was positivdy astounded. From that time he looked 
at me with a sort of alarm whenever we met. But I did not give 
in: something attracted me to him, and a month later for no 
particular reason I went to Goryanchikov's myself. No doubt I 
acted stupidly and tactle^y. He lodged in the very outskirts of 
the town in the house of an old woman of the working class, 
who had a daughter in consumption, and this daughter had an 
illegitimate child, a pretty, me^ little girl of ten. Alexandr 
Petrovitch was sitting beside this child t^ching her to read at 
the moment when I came in. Seeing me, he was as confused 
as though he had been caught in a crime. He was utterly discon¬ 
certed, jumped up from lus chair and gazed open-eyed at me. 
At last we sat down; he watched every look in my face intently, 
as though he suspected in each one of them some peculiar 
mysterious significance. I guessed that he was suspicious to the 
point of insanity. He looked at me with hatred, almost as though 
asking me: how soon are you going? I began talking about our 
town and the news of the day; it appeared that he did not know 
the most ordinary,news of the town known to everyone, and what 
is more, did not care to. Then I began talking of the country 
and its needs; he heard me,in silence and looked me in the face 
so strangely that at last I felt ashamed of what I was sa3dng. I 
almost succeeded in tempting him, however, with new books and 
reviews; they had just come by post, they were in my hands and 
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I offered to lend them, uncut. He glanced eagerly at them but at 
once changed his mind and declined my offer, alleging that he 
had no time for reading. At last I took leave of him, and as I 
went out I felt as though an insufferable weight were taken off 
my heart. I felt ashamed, and it seemed horri% stupid to pester 
a man who made it his great aim to shrink as far as possible out 
of sight of everyone. But the thing was done. 1 remember that 
I noticed scarcely a single book in his room, and so it was not 
true that he read a great deal as people said. Yet passing by his 
windows once or twice, very late at night, I noticed a light in 
them. What was he doing, sitting up till daybreak? Codd he 
have been writing? And if so, what? 

Owing to circumstances I left the town for three months. 
Returning home in the winter, I learnt that Alexandr Petrovitch 
had died in the autumn, in solitude, without even sending for 
the doctor. He was already almost forgotten in the town. His 
lodgings were empty. I immediately made the acquaintance of 
his landlady, inten^g to find out from her what had occupied 
her lodger, and whether he had written anything. For twenty 
kopecks she brought me quite a hamper of manuscript left by 
her late lodger. The old woman confessed that she had already 
tom up two exercise books. She was a grim and taciturn old 
woman from whom it was difficult to extract anything much. 
She could tell me nothing very new of her lodger. According to 
her, he scarcely ever did anytiiing, and for months together did 
not open a book or take up a pen; but he would walk up and 
down the room all night, brooding, and would sometimes talk 
to himself; that he was very fond of her little grandchild, Katya, 
and was very kind to her, especially since he had heard that her 
name was Katya, and that on St. Katherine's day he always had 
a requiem service sung for someone. He could not endure visitors; 
he never went out except to give his lessons; he looked askance 
even at an old woman Uke her when she went in once a week to 
tidy up his room a bit, and scarcely ever said a word to her all 
those three years. I asked Katya whether she remembered her 
teacher. She looked at me without speaking, turned to the wall 
and began to cry. So this man was able to make someone, at 
least, love him. 

I carried off his papers and spent a whole day looking through 
them. Three-fourths of these papers were trifling, insignificant 
scraps, or exercises written by his pupils. But among them was 
one rather thick volume of finely written manuscript, unfinished, 
perhaps thrown aside and forgotten by the writer. It was a dis- 
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connected description of the ten years spent by Alexandr Petro- 
vitch in penal servitude. In parts this account broke off and was 
interspersed by passages from another story, some strange and 
terrible reminiscences, jotted down irregularly, spasmodicdly, as 
though by some overpowering impulse. I read these fragments 
over several times, and was almost convinced that they were 
written in a state of insanity. But his reminiscences of penal 
servitude—"Scenes from the House of the Dead" as he calls 
them himself somewhere in his manuscript—seemed to me not 
devoid of interest. I was carried away by this absolutely new, 
till then unknown, world, by the strangeness of some facts, and 
by some special observations on these lost creatures, and I read 
some of it with curiosity. I may, of course, be mistaken. To 
begin with I am picking out two or three chapters as an experi¬ 
ment—the public may judge of them. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 

Our prison stood at the edge of the fortress grounds, close to 
the fortress wall. One would sometimes, through a ch^ in the 
fence, take a peep into God's world to try and see something; 
but one could see only a strip of the sky and the high earthen 
wall overgrown with coarse weeds, and on the w^ sentries 
pacing up and down day and night. And then one would think 
that &ere are long years before one, and that one will go on 
coming to peep through the chink in the same way, and will 
see the same wall, the same sentries and the same little strip 
of sky, not the sky that stood over the prison, but a free, far¬ 
away ^y. Imagine a large courtyard, two hundred paces long 
and a himdred and fifty wide, in the form of an irregular hexagon, 
all shut in by a paling, that is, a fence of high posts stuck deeply 
into the earth, touching one another, strengthened by cross-way 
planks and pointed at the top; this was the outer fence of the 
prison. On one side of the fence there is a strong gate, always 
closed, always, day and night, guarded by sentries; it is opened 
on occasion to let us out to work. Outside the gate is the world 
of light and freedom, where men live like the rest of mankind. 
But those living on this side of the fence picture that world as 
some unattainable fairyland. Here there is a world apart, unlike 
everything else, with laws of its own, its own dress, its own 
manners and customs, and here is the house of the living dead— 
life as nowhere else and a people apart. It is this comer apart 
that I am going to describe. 

When you come into the enclosure you see several buildings 
within it. On both sides of the large inner court run two long 
log-houses of one storey. These are the prison barracks. Here 
the convicts live, distributed in divisions. Then at the farther 
end of the enclosure another simil ar log-house: this is the kitchen, 
divided in two for the use of two messes. Beyond it another 
building, where are the cellars, the storehouses and stables, all 
under one roof. The middle of the courtyard is empty and forms 
a fairly large level square. Here the convicts fall in, here they 
are mustered, and their names are called over in the morning, 
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at midday, and in the evening, and on occasion several times a 
day as well—if the sentries are suspicious and not very clever at 
counting. A fairly wide space is left all round between the bmld- 
ings and the fence. Here behind the buildings prisoners of an 
unsociable and gloomy disposition like to walk in Aeir spare time, 
to think their own thought, hidden from all eyes. Meeting them 
as they walked there, I used to like looking into their grim, 
branded faces, and guessing what they were thinking about. 
There was a prisoner whose favourite occupation in his spare 
time was counting the posts in the fence. There were fifteen 
hundred of them, and he had counted and noted them all. Every 
post stood for a ^y with him: he marked off one post every day, 
and in that way could see at a glance from the number of posts 
uncounted how many days he had left in prison before his term 
was out. He was genuinely glad every time one side of the hexa¬ 
gon was finished. He had many years yet to wait, but one had 
time in prison to learn patience. I once saw a convict who had 
been twenty years in prison and was being released take leave of 
his fellow prisoners. There were men who remembered his first 
coming into the prison, when he was young, careless, heedless 
of his crime and his punishment. He went out a grey-headed, 
elderly man, with a sad sullen face. He walked in silence through 
our six barrack-rooms. As he entered each room he prayed to the 
ikons, and then bowing low to his fellow prisoners he asked 
them not to remember evil against him. I remember too how a 
prisoner who had been a weU-to-do peasant in Siberia was one 
evening summoned to the gate. Six months, before, he had heard 
that hu former wife had married again, and he was terribly 
downcast about it. Now she herself had come to the prison, asked 
for him, and given him alms. They talked for a couple of 
minutes, both shed tears and parted for ever. I saw his face when 
he returned to the barracks. . . . Yes, in that place one might 
learn to be patient. 

When it got dark we used all to be taken to the banacks, and 
to be locked up for the night. I always felt depressed at coming 
into our barrack-room from outside. It was a long, low-pitched, 
stuffy room, dimly lighted by tallow candles, fuh of a heavy 
stifling smell. I don't understand now how I lived through ten 
years in it. I had three planks on the wooden platform; that was 
all I had to myself. On this wooden platform thirty men slept 
side by side in our room alone. In the winter we were locked 
up early; it was fully four hours before ever 3 ^one was asleep. 
And Ij^fore that—noise, uproar, laughter, swearing, the dank of 
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chains, smoke and grime, riiaven heads, branded faces, ragged 
clothes, everything defiled and degraded. What cannot man live 
through I Man is a creature that can get accustomed to anything, 
and 1 think that is the best definition of him. 

There were two hundred and fifty of us in the prison, and the 
number scarcely varied. Some came, others completed their 
sentence and went away, others died. And there were some of 
aU sorts. I imagine every province, every region of Russia had 
some representative there. There were some aliens, and there 
were some prisoners even from the mountains of Caucasus. They 
were all divided according to the degree of their criminality, and 
consequently according to the number of years they had to serve. 
I believe there was no sort of crime that had not sent some 
prisoner there. The bulk of the prison population were exiled 
convicts or sylno-katorzhny of the civilian division (the silno- 
katorzhny, or heavily puni^ed convicts, as die prisoners naively 
mispronounced it). 

These were criminals entirely deprived of aU rights of property, 
fragments cut off from society, with branded faces to bear witnes 
for ever that they were outcasts. They were sentenced to hard 
labour for terms varying from eight to twelve years, and after¬ 
wards they were sent to live as settlers in some Siberian village. 
There were prisoners of the military division, too, who were 
not deprived of rights, as is usual in Russian disciplinary bat¬ 
talions. They were sentenced for brief terms; at the expiration 
of their sentence they were sent back whence they had come, to 
serve in the Siberian line regiments. Many of them returned 
almost at once to the prison for some second serious offence, this 
time not for a short term, but for twenty years: this division 
was called the "lifers”. But even these "hfers” were not de¬ 
prived of all rights. Finally there was one more, fairly numerous, 
special division of the most terrible criminals, principally soldiers. 
It was called "the special section”. Criminals were sent to it 
from all parts of Russia. They considered themselves in for life, 
and did not know the length of their sentence. According to law 
they had to perform double or treble tasks. They were kept in 
the prison until some works involving very severe hard labour 
were opened in Siberia. "You are in for a term, but we go 
onwards into servitude,” they used to say to other prisoners. 
I have heard that this class has since been abolished. The civilian 
division, too, has been removed from our prison also, and a single 
disciplinary battalion of convicts has been formed. Of course, the 
officials in control of the prison were all changed at the same 
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time. So I am describing the past, things long bygone. 

It was long ago; it all seems like a dream to me now. 1 
remember how 1 entered the prison. It was in the evening, in 
January. It was already dark, the men were returning from 
their work, and they were getting ready for the roll-call. A non¬ 
commissioned officer with moustaches at last opened for me the 
door of this strange house in which I was to spend so many 
years, and to endure sensations of which I could never have 
formed the faintest idea if I had not experienced them. I could 
never have imagined, for instance, how terrible and agonising it 
would be never once for a single minute to be alone for the ten 
years of my imprisonment. At work to be always with a guard, 
at home with two hundred fellow prisoners; not once, not once 
alone i Yet this was not the worst I had to get used to i 

There were here men who were murderers by mischance and 
men who were murderers by trade, brigands and brigand chiefs. 
There were simple thieves, and tramps who were pickpockets or 
burglars. 

There were people about whom it was difficult to guess why 
they had come. Yet each had his own story, confused and 
oppressive as the heaviness that follows a day's drinking. As a 
rule they spoke little of their past, they did not like talking about 
it and evidently tried not to think of bygone days, I knew some 
among them, even murderers, so gay, so heedless of everything 
that one might bet with certainty that their consciences never 
reproached them. But there were gloomy faces, too, men who 
were almost always silent. As a rule it was rare for anyone to 
talk of his life, and curiosity was not the fashion; it was somehow 
not the custom and not correct. Only on rare occasions, from 
want of something better to do, some prisoner would grow talka¬ 
tive, and another would listen coldly and gloomily. No one 
could astonish anyone here. "We are men who can read," they 
would often say with strange satisfaction. I remember how a 
robber began once when he was drunk (it was sometimes possible 
to get dru^ in prison) telling how he had murdered a boy of five, 
how he had enticed him at first with a toy, led him away to an 
empty shed, and there had murdered him. The whole roomful 
of men, who had till then been laughing at his jokes, cried out 
like one man, and the brigand was forced to be sil^t; it was 
not from indignation they cried out, but simply because there 
is no need to talk about that, because talking about that is not 
the correct thing. I may mention in parenthesis that that they 
were "men who could read", and not in the slang, but in the 
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literal sense. Probably more than half of them actually could 
read and write. In wW other place in which Russian peasants 
are gathered together in numbers could you find two hunted and 
fifty men, half of whom can read and write? 1 have heard 
since that someone deduces from such facts that education is 
detrimental to the people. That is a mistake; there are quite 
other causes at work here, though it must be admitted that 
education develops self-reliance in the people. But this is far 
from being a defect. 

The divisions were distinguished from one another by their 
dress: some had half their jackets brown and half grey, and 
the same with their trousers—one leg dark brown and one grey. 
One day when we were at work a girl who was selling rolls looked 
at me intently for some time and then suddenly burst out laugh¬ 
ing. "Ugh, how horrid," she cried, "they had not enough grey 
cloth and they had not enough black 1" There were others whc^e 
jackets were all grey, and only the sleeves were blackish-brown. 
Our heads were shaved in Cerent ways too; some had half 
the head shaved lengthways and others transversely. 

Af the first glance one could discover one conspicuous trait, 
common to all this strange family; even the most prominent and 
original personalities, who unconsciously dominated the others, 
tried to adopt the common tone of the prison. Speaking generally, 
I may say that, with the exception of a few indefatigably cheerful 
fellows who were consequently regarded with contempt by every¬ 
one, they were all sullen, envious, dreadfully vain, boastful 
people, prone to take offence and great sticklers for good form. 
Not to be surprised at anything was regarded as the greatest 
merit. They were all mad on keeping up to their standard of 
good form. But often the most aggressive conceit was followed 
in a flash by the most cringing feebleness. There were some 
genuinely strong characters; they were simple and unaffected. 
But strange to say, among thrae really strong people there were 
some who were vain to the most exaggerated degree, to a morbid 
point. As a rule vanity and regard for appearances were most 
conspicuous. The majority of them were corrupt and horribly 
depraved. Slander and backbiting went on incessantly; it was 
hell, outer darkness. But no one dared to rebel against the self- 
imposed rules and the accepted custon» of the prison; all sub¬ 
mitted to them. There were exceptional characters who found it 
hard and difficult to submit, but still they did submit. Some who 
came to the prison were men who had lost their heads, had 
become too reckless when at liberty, so that at last they com- 
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mitted their crimes as it were irr^ponsibly, as it were without an 
object, as it were in delirium, in intoxication, often from vanity 
excited to the highest pitch. But they were quickly suppressed, 
though some had been the tenor of whole villages and towns 
before they came to prison. Looking about him, the newcomer 
soon realised that he had come to the wrong place, that there 
was no one he could impress here, and he gradually submitted 
and fell in with the general tone. This generd tone was apparent 
externally in a certain peculiar persond dignity of which ahnost 
every inmate of the prison was acutely conscious. It was as 
though the status of a convict, of a condenmed prisoner, was a 
sort of rank, and an honourable one too. There was no sign of 
shame or repentance I Yet there was an extemd, as it were 
oihcid, resignation, a sort of philosophic cdm. "We are a lost 
lot," they used to say; "since we didn't know how to get on in 
freedom now we must wdk the Green Street,* and count the 
ranks." "Since we disobeyed our fathers and mothers, now we 
must obey the drum tap." "We wouldn’t embroider with gold, 
so now we break stones on the road." Such things were often 
sdd by way of mord reflections and proverbid sayings, but never 
serioudy. They were dl words. I doubt whether one of the 
convicts ever inwardly admitted his lawl^sness. If anyone, not 
a prisoner, were to try reproaching the crimind for ^ crime, 
upbrdding him (though it is not the Russian way to reproach a 
crimind), an endless stream of oaths would follow. And what 
masters of abuse they were 1 They swore elaborately, artistically. 
Abuse was carried to a science with them; they tried to score not 
so much by insulting words as by insulting meaning, spirit, ideas 
—and that is subtler and more malignant. This science was 
developed to a higher point by their incessant quarrels. All these 
people were kept at work by force, consequently they were idle, 
consequently they were demoralised; if they had not been 
depraved beforehand, they became so in prison. They had dl 
been brought together here apart from their own will; tiiey were 
all strangers to one another. 

"The devil must have worn out three pairs of shoes before 
he brought us all here," they used to say of themselves, and so 
backbiting, intrigues, womanish slander, envy, quarrelling, 
hatred were dways conspicuous in this hellish life. No old women 

*The torture of palki, or the sticks, described on page 174, is meant. It 
was a favourite form of punishment under Nicholu I, who was nick¬ 
named Nicholas Palka, or the "stick." Why it was cdled the "Green 
Street" I have not been able to discover.— Translator's Note, 
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could be such old women as some of these cut-throats. 1 repeat, 
there were strong characters even among them, men who had 
been accustomed all their lives to go ahead and to dominate, 
hardy and fearless. These men were instinctively respected; yet 
though they for their part were often very jealous over their 
prestige, as a rule they tried not to oppress the others, did not 
pick quarrels over trifles, behaved with exceptional dignity, were 
reasonable and almost always obeyed the authorities—not from 
any principle of obedience, nor from a sense of duty, but as 
though it were a sort of contract with the authorities for the 
mutual advantage of both. On the other hand they were treated 
with consideration. 

I remember how one of these convicts, a fearless and deter¬ 
mined man, well known to the authorities for his brutal 
propensities, was once summoned to be punished for some 
offence. It was a summer day and not in working hours. The 
officer who was immediately responsible for the management of 
the prison came himself to the guard-house, which was dose to 
our gate, to be present at the punishment. This major was, so to 
speak, a fateful being for the prisoners; he had reduced them to 
trembling before him. He was insanely severe, "flew at people," 
as the convicts said. What they feared most in him was his 
penetrating lynx-like eyes, from which nothing could be con¬ 
cealed. He seemed to see without looking. As soon as he came 
into the prison he knew what was being done at the farthest 
end of it. The prisoners used to call him "eight eyes". His 
system was a mistaken one. By his ferocious, spiteful actions 
he only exasperated people who were already exasperated, and 
if he had not been under the governor of the prison, a generous 
and sensible man who sometimes moderated his savage outbursts, 
his rule might have led to great trouble. I can’t understand 
how it was he did not come to a bad end; he retired and is 
alive and well, though he was brought to trial for his misdeeds. 

The convict turned pale when his name was called. As a 
rule he lay down to be flogged resolutely and without a word, 
endured his punishment in silence and got up again quite lively, 
looking calmly and philosophically at the mishap that had 
befallen him. He was always, however, handled with caution. 
But this time he thought himself for some reason in the right. 
He turned pale and managed, unseen by the guard, to slip into 
his sleeve a sharp English knife. Knives and all sharp instruments 
were sternly forbidden in prison. Searches were made frequently 
and unexpectedly; and they were no joking matter, for the 
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penalties were severe; but as it is difficult to find what a thief 
particularly means to hide, and as knives and instruments were 
always indispensable in the prison, in spite of searches they were 
alwa}^ there. And if they were taken away, new ones were 
immediately obtained. All the convicts rushed to the fence and 
looked through the aevic^ with beating hearts. They all knew 
that this time Petrov did not mean to lie down to be flogged, 
and that it would be the end of the major. But at the critical 
moment our major got into his droshW and drove away, leaving 
the execution of the punishment to another officer. "God him¬ 
self delivered him I" the convicts said afterwards. As for Petrov, 
he bore his punishment quite calmly. His wrath passed off 
with the departure of the major. The convict is obedient and 
submissive up to a certain point; but there is a limit which must 
not be overstepped. By the way, nothing can be more curious 
than these strange outbreaks of impatience and revolt. Often a 
man is patient for several years, is resigned, endures most cruel 
punishment, and suddenly breals out over some little thing, some 
trifle, a mere nothing. From a certain point of view he might 
be called mad, and people do call him so in fact. 

I have said already that in the course of several years I never 
saw one sign of repentance among these people, not a trace of 
despondent brooding over their crime, and that the majority 
of them inwardly considered themselves absolutely in the right. 
This is a fact. No doubt vanity, bad example, brag, false shame 
are responsible for a great deal of this. On the other side, who 
can say that he has sounded the depths of these lost hearts, and 
has read what is hidden from all the world in them? Yet surely 
it would have been possible during all those years to have noticed, 
to have detected something, to have caught some glimpse which 
would have borne witness to some inner anguish and suffering 
in those hearts. But it was not there, it certainly was not there. 
No, it seems crime cannot be interpreted from preconceived 
conventional points of view, and the philosophy of it is a little 
more difficult than is supposed. Of course, prisons and penal 
servitude do not reform the criminal; they only punish him and 
protect society from further attacks on its security. In the 
criminal, prison and the severest hard labour only develop hatred, 
lust for forbidden pleasures, and a fearful levity. But I am firmly 
convinced that the belauded system of solitary confinement 
attains only false, deceptive, external results. It drains the man's 
vital sap, enervates Im soul, cows and enfeebles it, and then 
holds up the morally withered mummy, half imbecile, as a model 
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of penitence and refonnation. Of course, the criminal who 
revolts against society hates it, and almost always considers him¬ 
self in the right and society in the wrong. Moreover, he has 
already endured punishment at its hands, and for that reason 
almost considers himself purged and quits with society. There 
are points of view, in fact, from which one is almost brought to 
justify the crimind. But in spite of aU possible points of view 
everyone wiU admit that there are crimes which alwa}^ and 
everywhere from the beginning of the world, under all legal 
systems, have unhesitatingly been considered crimes, and will be 
considered so as long as man remains human. Ordy in prison 
have I heard stories of the most terrible, the most unnatural 
actions, of the most monstrous murders told with the most spon¬ 
taneous, childishly merry laughter. 

1 am particularly unable to forget one parridde. He was of 
the upper dass and in the service, and had been something like 
a prodigal son. He was thoroughly dissipated in his behaviour, 
and made debts everywhere. His father, an old man of sixty, 
tried to influence and restrain him; but &e father had a house, 
a small estate, and, it was suspected, money, and the son killed 
the father through greed for his inheritance. The crime was 
only discovered a month later. The murderer himself gave 
information to the police that his father had disappeared, he 
knew not where. He spent all that month in the most profligate 
way. At last in hh absence the police found the body. There 
was running right across the yard a ditch covered with planks 
for carrying off refuse water. The body was lying in this ditch. 
It was dressed and tidy, the grey head which had been cut off 
had been put on the body, and under the head the murderer 
laid a pillow. He did not confess, was deprived of his rank and 
rights, and sent to penal servitude for twenty years. All the 
time I spent with him, he was in the liveliest, merriest spirits. 
He was an unaccountable, feather-brained feUow, irrMponsible 
in the highest degree, though by no means stupid. I never 
noticed any special cruelty in him. The convicts despised him— 
not on account of his crime, which was never mentioned, but 
for his foolishness, for his not knowing how to behave. In con¬ 
versation he sometimes referred to his father. Once talking to me 
atout the healthy constitution hereditary in their family, he 
added: "Afy parent, for instance, never complained of any illness 
right up to the end." Such savage insensibility seems impossible. 
It is pWomenal; it is not a case of simple crime, but of some 
constitutional defect, some mental and bo^y monstrosity not yet 
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understood by science. Of course I did not believe this criminal’s 
story. But people who came from the same town and must have 
known every detail of his history told me about the whole case. 
The facts were so dear that it was impossible not to believe in 
them. 

The convicts heard him cry out one night in his sleep: "Hold 
him, hold him I Chop off his head, his head, his head I" 

Almost all the convicts raved and talked in their sleep. Oaths, 
thieves’ slang, knives, axes were what came most frequently to 
their tongues in their sleep. "We are a beaten lot," th^ used to 
say; "our guts have been knocked out, that’s why we shout at 
night." 

Forced and penal labour was not an occupation, but a com¬ 
pulsory task: the convict completed his ts^ or worked the 
allotted hours and returned to the prk)n. The work was looked 
upon with hatred. If it were not for his own private work to 
which he was devoted with his whole mind, his whole interest, 
a man could not live in prison. And, indeed, how else could 
all that mass of men, who had had experiences, lived keenly and 
desired to live, who had been forcibly brought together here, 
forcibly tom away from society and normal existence, be 
expected to live a normal and regular life here of their own free 
will? Idleness alone would have developed in the convict here 
criminal propensities of which he had no idea before. Without 
labour, without lawful normal property man cannot live; he 
becomes depraved, and is transformed into a beast. And so, in 
obedience to a natural craving and a sort of sense of sdf- 
preservation, everyone in the prison had his special craft and 
pursuit. The long summer day was almost filled up with the 
compulsory work; there was Imdly time in the brief night for 
sleep. But in the winter the convict had by regulation to be 
locked up in prison as soon as it got dark. What could he do in 
the long dull hours of the winter evenings? And so in spite of 
prohibition almost every prison ward was transformed into a 
huge workshop. Work, occupation, were not formally forbidden; 
but it was strictly forbidden to have in one’s possession in prison 
any tools, and without these work was impossible. But they 
worked by stealth, and I fancy that in some cases the authorities 
shut their eyes to it. Many convicts came to the prison knowing 
nothing, but tiiey leamt from others, and afterwards went back 
into the world skilled workmen. There were cobblers there, shoe¬ 
makers, tailors, cabinet-makers, locksmiths, wood-carvers, and 
gilders. There was one Jew, Isay Bumshtein, a jeweller and 
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pawnbrok^. They all worked and earned something. They got 
(ffders for work from town. Money is coined liberty, and so 
it is ten times dearer to a man who is deprived of freedom. If 
money is jingling in his pocket, he is half consoled, even though 
he cannot spend it. But money can always and everywhere be 
spent, and, moreover, forbidden fruit is sweetest of all. Even 
vodka could be got in prison. Pipes were strictly forbidden, but 
everyone smoked them. Money and tobacco saved them from 
scurvy and other diseases. Work saved them from crime; without 
work the convicts would have devoured one another like spiders 
in a glass jar. In spite of this, both work and money were 
forbidden. From time to time a sudden search was made at night 
and all forbidden article were carried off, and however caref^y 
money was hidden, it was sometimes found by the searchers. 
This was partly why it was not saved but was quickly spent on 
dri^; ti^t was how vodka came to be brought into prison. After 
every search the guilty, in addition to losing their property, were 
severely punished. But after every search all they had lost was 
immedktely replaced, new articles were promptly procured, and 
everything went on as before. The authorities Imew this and 
the convicts did not grumble at the punishments, though such a 
life was like living on Vesuvius. 

Those who did not know a craft carried on some other sort of 
trade. Some ways of doing so were rather original. Some, for 
instance, were ody occupied in buying and retailing, and they 
sometimes sold things v/hich it would never occur to anyone 
outside the walls of the prison to buy or sell, or, indeed, to 
consider as things at all. But the prisoners were very poor and 
had great commercial ability. The poorest rag had its price and 
was turned to account. They were so poor that money had quite 
a different value in prison. A great and complicated piece of 
work was paid for in farthings. Some practised money-lending 
with success. Convicts who had been extravagant or unlucky 
carried their last possessions to the money-lender and got from 
him a few copper coins at a fearful rate of interest. If the articles 
were not redeemed at the time fixed, they were sold without 
delay or remorse; the money-lending flourished to such an extent 
that even prison property Uable to inspection was accepted as a 
pledge; for instance, the prison clothes, boots, and so on—things 
whi(^ were essential for every convict at every moment. But 
such transactions sometimes took a different though not altogether 
unexpected turn: the pawner after receiving the money would 
sometimes, without fur^er talk, go straight to the senior serg^t 
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in command, and infom him of the pawning of prison property, 
and it would be immediatdy taken back from the pawnbroker 
without even a report on the subject to the higher authorities. 
It is a curious fact that sometimes this was not followed by a 
quarrel: the moneylender returned what was required in suuen 
^ence, and seemed even to expect what had hapj^ned. Perhaps 
he could not help admitting that in the pawner’s place he would 
have done the same. And so even if he sometimes swore after¬ 
wards, it would be without malice, simply to appease his 
conscience. 

Generally speaking, they stole from one another dreadfully. 
Almost everyone had a box of his own, with a lock on it to keep 
his prison bdongings in. This was allowed; but boxes were no 
security. One may imagine that there were skilful thieves among 
them. A convict who was sincerely attached to me (this is no 
exaggeration) stole from me a Bible, the only book which one was 
allowed to have in the prison; he confessed it to me himself 
the same day, not from repentance, but feeling sorry for me 
because I spent such a long time looking for it. 

There were convicts who traded in vodka and soon grew rich. 
Of this trade I will speak more in detail later: it was rather 
remarkable. There were many convicts who were in prison for 
smuggling, and so it was scarcely to be wondered at that vodka 
was brought into the prison in spite of guards and supervision. 
Smuggling, by the way, is a crime of a peculiar character. Would 
it be believed, for instance, that gain is only a secondary con- 
sid^tion with some smugglers, and is never in the foreground 
of their minds? Yet there are cases of this kind. A smuggler 
works from inclination, from passion. He is on one side an 
artist. He risks everything, runs terrible dangers; he is cunning, 
invents dodges, and gets out of scrapes, and sometimes acts with 
a sort of inspiration. It is a passion as strong as gambling. I 
knew a convict in the prison, of colossal proportions physically, 
but so quiet, gentle and meek that it was impossible to imagine 
how he had got into prison. He was so mild and easy to get 
on with that all the while he was in prison he never quarrelled 
with anyone. But he was a smuggler who came from the western 
frontier, and, of course, he could not resist smuggling vodka into 
the prison. How often he was punished for doing t^, and how 
he dreaded the lash 1 And for bringing in the vodka he was paid 
the merest trifle. No one made money out of it but the deal^. 
The queer fellow loved art for art's sake. He was as lachrymose 
as k woman, and how often after being punished he swore and 
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vowed not to smuggle. He manfully controlled himself sometimes 
for a whole month, but yet in the end he broke down. . . . 
Thanks to men like liim, thete was no stint of vo(Uca in the prison. 

Finally there was another source of income for the convicts, 
which, &ougb it did not enrich them, was constant and very 
welcome. was charity. The higher classes in Russia have 
no idea how deeply our merchants, tradespeople and peasants 
concern themselves about "the unfortunates’. Almsgiving is 
almost continual, usually in the form of bread, iancy loaves and 
rolls, far more rarely in money. But for these gira, m many 
places prisoners, especially those who are awaiting tr^ and are 
much worse treated than convicts, would fare badly. The alms 
are divided with religious exactitude among the convicts. If there 
is not enough for all, the loaves are cut up equally, sometimes 
even into six portions, and every prisoner invariably receives his 
piece. 

I remember the first time I received money alms. It was soon 
after my arrival in the prison. I was returning from my morning 
work done wth the guard. There came to meet me a mother and 
her child, a little girl of ten, pretty as an angel. I had seen them 
once alr^dy; the mother was the widow of a soldier. Her 
husband, a young soldier, had died in hospital in the convict 
ward while awaiting his trial, at the time when I, too, was lying 
ill there. The mo&er and daughter came to say good-bye to 
him; both cried tmibly. Seeing me the little girl flushed and 
whispered something to her mo^er. The latter at once stopped 
short, found a fartlwg in her bag and gave it to the child. The 
latter flew running after me. "There, poor man, take a farthing, 
for Christ’s sake I’’ she cried, overtamg me and thrusting the 
coin into my hand. I took her farthing, and the girl returned to 
her mother quite satisfied. I treasured that fart^g for a long 
time. 


CHAPTER II 

FIRST IBfFRESSIONS 

The first month and all the early da}^ of my prison life rise 
vividly before my imagination now. My other prison years flit 
f^ more dimly ^ough my memory. Some seem to have sunk 
completdy into the ba^ground, to ^ve melted together, leavmg 
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vessel into another and back, over and over again, to pound sand, 
to move a heap of earth from one place to another and back 
again—I believe the convict would hang himself in a few days 
or would commit a thousand crimes, preferring rather to die than 
endure such humiliation, shame and torture. Of course such a 
punishment would become a torture, a form of vengeance, and 
would be senseless, as it would adiieve no rational object. But 
as something of such torture, senselessness, humiliation and 
shame is an inevitable element in all forced labour, penal labour 
is incomparably more painful than any free labour—just because 
it is forced. 

I entered the prison in winter, however, in December, and had 
as yet no conception of the summer work, which was five times 
as hard. In winter compulsory work was generally scarce in our 
prison. The convicts used to go to the River Irtish to break up 
old government barges, to work in the workshops, to shovel away 
snow-drifts from government buildings, to bake and pound 
alabaster and so on. The winter day was short, the work was 
soon over and all of us returned early to the prison, where there 
was scarcely anything for us to do, if one did not happen to have 
work of one's own. But only a third of the prisoners, perhaps, 
were occupied in work of their own. The others were simply ide, 
wandered aimlessly all over the prison, swore at one another, got 
up intrigues and rows, got drunk if they could scrape up a little 
money, at night staked their last shirt at cards, and all this from 
boredom, from idleness, from having nothing to do. Later on I 
realised that besides the loss of freedom, besides the forced 
labour, there is another torture in prison life, almost more terrible 
than any other—that is, compulsory life in common. Life in 
common is to be found of course in other places, but there are 
men in prison whom not everyone would care to associate with 
and I am certain that every convict felt this torture, though of 
course in most cases unconsciously. 

The food too seemed to me fairly sufficient. The convicts used 
to declare that it was not so good in disciplinary battalions in 
European Russia. That I cannot undertake to pronounce upon: 
I have not been in them. Moreover, many of the convicts were 
able to have food of their own. Beei cost a halfpenny a pound, 
in summer three farthings. Bu^ only those who always had 
money used to buy food for themselves; the majority of the 
convicts ate only what was provided. But when the convicts 
praised the prison fare they referred only to the bread and they 
blessed the fact that it was given us all together and was 'not 
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served out in rations. The latter system horrified them; had 
the bread been served out by weight, a third of the people would 
have been hungry; but served in common there was plenty for 
everyone. Our bread was particularly nice and was celebrated 
throughout the town. It was ascribed to the successful con¬ 
struction of the prison oven. But the cabbage soup was very 
unattractive. It was cooked in a common cauldron, was slightly 
thickened with grain and, particularly on working days, was thin 
and watery. I was horrified at the immense number of cock¬ 
roaches in it. The convicts took absolutely no notice of them. 

The first three days I did not go to work; it was the custom 
with every prisoner on arrival to give him a rest after the journey. 
But I had to go out next day to have my fetters changed. My 
fetters were not the right pattern, they were made of rings , 
"tinklers'’, as the convicts called them. They were worn outside 
the clothes. The regulation prison fetters that did not prevent 
the prisoner from working were not made of rings, but of four 
iron rods almost as thick as a finger, joined together by three 
rings. They had to be put on under the trousers. A strap was 
fastened to the middle ring and this strap was fastened to the 
prisoner’s belt which he wore next to his shirt. 

I remember my first morning in the prison. In the guard¬ 
house at the prison gates the ^um beat for daybreak and ten 
minutes later the sergeant on duty began unlocking the prison 
wards. We began to wake up. By the dim light of a tallow 
cjmdle the prisoners got up from their sleeping platform, shivering 
with cold. Most of them were silent and sleepily sullen. They 
yawned, stretched and wrinkled up their branded foreheads. 
Some were crossing themselves, others had already begun to 
quarrel. The stufliaess was awful. The fresh winter air rushed 
in at the door as soon as it was opened and floated in clouds of 
steam through the barracks. The prisoners crowded round the 
buckets of water; in turns they took the dipper, filled their 
mouths with water and washed their hands and faces from their 
mouths. Water was brought in overnight by the parasknik or 
slop-pail man. In every room there was by regulation a prisoner 
elected by the others to do the work of the room. He was called 
the parasknik and did not go out to work. His duty was to keep 
the room dean, to wash and scrub the platform beds and the 
floor, to bring in and remove the night pail and to bring in two 
buckets of fresh water—in the morning for washing and in the 
daytme for drinking. They began quarrelling at once over the 
dipper; there was only one for all of us. 
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"Where are you shoving, you roach-head!" grumbled a tall 
surly convict, lean and swarthy with strange protuberances on 
his shaven head, as he pi:^ed another, a stout, squat fdlow with 
a merry, ruddy face. "Stay there!" 

"What are you shouting for? Folks pay for their stay, you 
know! You get along yourself! There he stands like a monu¬ 
ment. There isn't any fortikultiapnost about him, brothers!" 

This invented wo^ produced a certain sensation. Many of 
them laughed. That was all the cheery fat man wanted. He 
evidently played the part of a gratuitous jester in the room. The 
tall convict looked at him with the deepest contempt. ’ 

"You great sow!" he said as though to himself. "He's grown 
fat on the prison bread. Glad he'll give us a litter of twdve 
sucking pigs by Christmas." 

The fat man got angry at last. 

"But what sort of queer bird are you?" he cried, suddenly 
turning crimson. 

"Just so, a bird." 

"What sort?" 

"That sort." 

"What sort's that sort?" 

"Why, that sort, that's all." 

"But what sort?" 

They fixed their eyes on each other. The fat man waited for 
an answer and clenched his fists as though he meant to fall to 
fighting at once. I really thought there would be a fight. All 
this was new to me and I looked on with curiosity. But after¬ 
wards I found out that such scenes were extremely harmless; 
that they were played by way of a farce for the general entertain¬ 
ment and hardly ever ended in fights. It was ah a fairly typical 
specimen of prison manners. 

The tall ;Mnvict stood calm and majestic. He felt that they 
were looking at him and waiting to see whether he would discredit 
himself by his answer or not; that he must keep up his reputation 
and show that he really was a bird and what sort of bird he was. 
He looked with inexpressible contempt at his opponent, trying 
to insult him to the utmost by looking down upon him as it were 
over his shoulder, as though he were examining him like an insect, 
and slowly and (^tinctly he brought out: 

"Codcy-locky!" 

Meaning that that was the bird he was. A loud roar of 
laughter greeted the convict's readiness. 

"You are a rascal, not a cocky-locky!" roared the fat man, 
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feelii^ he had been done at every point and flying into a violent 
rage. 

Bat as soon as the quarrel became serious the combatants were 
at once pulled up. 

"What are you shouting about!" the whole room roared at 
them. 

"You'd better fight than split your throats!” someone called 
from a comer. 

"Likely they'd fight!" sounded in reply. "We are a bold, 
saucy lot; when we are seven against one we are not frightened." 

"They are both fine fellows! One was sent here for a pound 
of bread, and the other is a plate-licking jade; he guzzled 
a country woman's junket, that's what he got lie knout 
for!" 

"Come, come, come, shut up!" cried the veteran soldier who 
had to be in the room to keep order and so slept on a special 
bedstead in the comer. 

"Water, lads! Old Petrovitch has waked up. Good morning, 
old veteran Petrovitch, dear brother! ” 

"Brother . . . brother indeed! I never drank a rouble with 
you and I am brother, am I!" grumbled the old soldier putting 
his anns into the sleeves of his overcoat. 

They were making ready for inspection; it began to get light; 
a dense, closely packed crowd had gathered in the kitchen. The 
convicts in their sheepskins and parti-coloured caps were crowd¬ 
ing round the bread which one of the cooks was catting up for 
them. The cooks were chosen by the prisoners, two for each 
kitchen. They kept the knife, one only for each kitdien, to cut 
up the bread and meat. 

In every comer and all about the tables there were convicte 
with their caps and sheepskins on, their belts fastened, ready to 
go out to work at once. Before some of them stood wooden cups 
of kvas. They cmmbled the bread into the kvas and sipped that. 
The noise and uproar were insufferable; but some were talking 
quietly and sensibly in the comers. 

"A good breakfast to old man Antonitch, ^od morning!" 
said a young convict sitting down by a frowning and toothless 
prisoner. 

"Well, good morning, if you mean it," said the other, not 
raising his eyes and trymg to munch the bread with his toothless 
gums. 

"I thought you were dead, Antonitch, I really did." 

"No, you may die first. I'll come later." 
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I sat down beside them. Two steady-looking convicts were 
talking on my right, evidently trying to keep up their dignity 
with one another. 

"They won’t steal from me, no fear," said one. "There’s more 
chance of my stealing something from them." 

"I am a prickly customer too." 

"Are you though? You are a jail-bird like everyone else; 
there’s no other name for us. . . . She’ll strip you and not say 
thank you. That’s where my money went, brother. She came 
herself the other day. Where could I go with her? I began 
asking to go to Fedka-Hangman’s, he’s got a house at the end 
of the town, he bought it from the Jew, Scabby-Solomon, the 
fellow who hanged himself afterwards." 

"I know. He used to sell vodka here three years ago and was 
nicknamed Grishka Black Pot-house. I know." 

"No, you don’t know. That was another fellow. Blade Pot¬ 
house." 

"Another! You know a fat lot. I’ll bring you ever so many 
witnesses." 

"You’ll bring witnesses! Where do you come from and who 
ami?" 

"Who are you? Why, I used to beat you and I don’t boast 
of it and you ask me who are you!" 

"You used to beat me! Why, the man’s not bom who’ll 
beat me, and the man who did is underground." 

"You Bender prat!" 

"Siberian plague take you!" 

"And I hope a Turkish sabre will have something to say to 
you!" 

A storm of abuse followed. 

"Come, come! They are at it again!" people shouted round 
them. "They couldn’t live in freedom; they may be glad they’ve 
bread to eat here....’’ 

They quieted them down at once. Swearing, "wagging your 
tongue" is allowed. It is to some extent an entertainment for 
all. But they don’t always let it come to a fight, and it is only 
rarely, in exceptional cases, that enemies fight. Fights are 
reported to the major; investigations follow, the major himself 
comes—in short, everyone has to suffer for it, and so fights are 
not allowed. And indeed the combatants swear at one another 
rather for entertainment, for the exercise of their linguistic 
powers. Often they deceive themselves, \hey begin very hot 
and exasperated. One fancies they will fall on one anot^r in 
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a minute; not a bit of it: they go on to a certain point and then 
separate at once. All this surprised me immensely at first. I have 
intentionally quoted here a t^ical specimen of convict conversa¬ 
tion. I could hot imagine at first how they could abuse one 
another for pleasure, ^d in it amusement, pleasant exercise, 
enjoyment. But one must not forget their vanity. A con¬ 
noisseur in abuse was respected. He was almost applauded like 
an actor. 

The evening before, I bad noticed that they looked askance 
at me. 

I had caught several dark looks already. On the other hand 
some of the convicts hung about me suspecting I had brought 
money with me. They began making up to me at once, began 
showing me how to wear my new fetters, got me—for money of 
course—a box with a lock on it, for me to put away the prison 
belongings already served out to me, as well as some under¬ 
clothes 1 had brought with me into the prison. Next day they stole 
it from me and sold it for drink. One of them became most 
devoted to me later on, though he never gave up robbing me at 
every convenient opportunity. He did this without the lightest 
embarrassment, almost unconsciously, as though fulfilling a 
duty, and it was impossible to be angry with him. 

Among other things, they told me that I ought to have tea 
of my own, that it woidd be a good thing for me to have a teapot 
too, and meanwhile they got me one on hire, and recommended 
a cook, saying that for thirty kopecks a month he would cook 
me anything 1 liked if I cared to eat apart and buy my own 
provisions. . . . They borrowed money from me, of course, and 
every one of them came to borrow from me three times the 
first day. 

As a rule, convicts who have been gentlemen are looked at 
with hostility and dislike. 

In spite of the fact that they are deprived of all the rights of 
their rank and are put on exactly the same level as the other 
prisoners, the convicts never consider them their comrades. This 
is not the result of conscious prejudice but comes about of 
itself, quite sincerely and unconsciously. They genuinely looked 
upon us as gentlemen, though they liked to taunt us with our 
downfall. 

"No, now it’s time to pull upl In Moscow, Pyotr drove like 
a lord, but now Pyotr sits and twists a cord," and similar 
pleas^tries were frequent. 

They looked with enjoyment at our sufferings, which we tried 
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Akimitch used to <x>me here and work at painting; he boiled the 
oU, mixed the colours and stained tables and other furniture to 
look like walnut. 

While I was waiting for my fetters to be changed. I was talking 
to Akim Akimitch about my first impressions in prison. 

“Yes, they are not fond of gentlemen," he observed, 
especially politicals; they are ready to devour them; no wonder. 
To begin with, you are a different sort of people, unlike them; 
besides, they've all been serfs or soldiers. Judge for yourself 
whether they would be likely to be fond of you. It’s a hard life 
here, I can tell you. And in the Russian disciplinary battalions 
it’s worse still. Some of these fellows come from them and they 
are never tired of praising our prison, they say it’s like coming 
from hell to paradise. It’s not the work that’s the trouble. 
There in the first division they say the authorities are not all 
military, anyhow they behave very differently from here. There 
they say the convicts can have little homes of their own, I 
haven’t been there, but that’s what they say. They don’t have 
their heads shaved, they don’t wear a uniform, though it’s a 
good thing they do wear a uniform and have their heads shaved 
here; it’s more orderly, anyway, and it’s pleasanter to the eye. 
Only they don’t like it. And look what a mixed rabble they are! 
One will be a Kantonist,* another will be a Circassian, a third an 
Old Believer, a fourth will be an orthodox peasant who has left 
a wife and dear little children behind in Russia, the fifth will be 
a Jew, the sixth a gipsy, and the seventh God knows who; and 
they’ve all got to live together, they’ve all got to get on together 
somehow, eat out of the same bowl, sleep on the same bed. And 
no sort of freedom. If you want an extra crust you must eat 
it on the sly; every farthing you’ve to hide in your boots, and 
nothing before you but prison and more prison. . . . You can’t 
help all sorts of nonsense coming into your head." 

But I knew that already. I particularly wanted to q^uestion 
him about our major. Akim Akimitch made no secret oi things 
and I remember my imjM^ssion was not altogether agreeable. 

But I had to live for two years under his rule. All that Akim 
Akimitch told me about him turned out to be perfectly true, 
with the only difference that the impression made by the reality 
is always stronger than that made by description. The man 
was terrible, just because being such a man he had almost 

*Kantonists were soldiers' sons brought up in a military settlement and 
bound to serve in &e army—a special class no longer existing.— Trans¬ 
lator’s Note. 
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unlimited power over two hundred souls. In himself he was 
simply a spiteful and ill-regulated man, nothing more; he looked 
on the convicts as his natural enemies and that was his first 
and great mistake. He really had some ability, but everything, 
even what was good in him, came out in a distorted form. Un¬ 
restrained and fil-tempered, he would sometimes burst into the 
prison even at night, and if he noticed that a convict was sleeping 
on his left side or on his back he would have him punished next 
day: "You've to sleep on your right side, as I’ve ordered you." 
In the prison he was hated and feared like the plague. His face 
was purplish crimson and ferocious. Everyone knew that he 
was completely in the hands of his orderly, Fedka. What he 
loved most in the world was his poodle, Trezorka, and he almost 
went mad with grief when Trezorka fell ill. They say he sobbed 
over him as though it had been his own son; he drove away 
one veterinary surgeon and, after his usual fashion, almost beat 
him. Hearing from Fedka that one of the convicts in the prison 
was a self-taught "vet" who was very successful in curing 
animals, he called him in at once. 

"Help me I I'll load you with gold; cure Trezorka 1" he 
shouted to the convict. 

The man was a Siberian peasant, crafty, clever, really a very 
skUful vet, though a peasant in every sense of the word. 

"I looked at Trezorka," he told the convicts afterwards, long 
after his visit to the major, however, when the whole story was 
forgotten. "I looked—the dog was lying on a white cushion 
on the sofa and I saw it was inflammation, that it ought to be 
bled and the dog would get well, yes indeed 1 And I thinks to 
myself—what if I don't cure it, what if it dies? 'No, your 
honour,’ said I, 'you called me in too late; if it had been yester¬ 
day or the day before, I could have cured the dog, but now I 
can't.’ " 

So Trezorka died. 

I was told in detail of an attempt to kill the major. There was 
a convict in the prison who had been there several years and was 
distinguished for his mild behaviour. It was observed, too, that 
he har^y ever spoke to anyone. He was looked upon as a bit 
queer in the religious way. He could read and write and during 
the last year he was continually reading the Bible, he read it day 
and night. When everyone was asleep he would get up at mid¬ 
night, light a church wax candle, climb on to the stove, open 
the Iwok and read till morning. One day he went up and told the 
sergeant that he would not go to work. It was reported to the 
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major; he flew into a rage, and nished into the prison at once 
himself. The convict threw himself upon him with a brick he had 
got ready beforehand, but missed his aim. He was seized, tried 
and punished. It all happened very quickly. Three days later 
he died in the hospital. As he lay dying he said that he meant 
no harm to anyone, but was only seeking suflering. He did not, 
however, belong to any dissenting sect. In the prison he was 
remembered with respect. 

At last my fetters were changed. Meanwhile several girls selling 
rolls had come into the workshop. Some of them were quite little 
girls. They used to come with the rolls till they were grown up; 
their mothers baked them and they brought them for s^e. When 
they were grown up they still came, but not to sell bread; this 
was almost always the case. There were some who were not little 
girls. The rolls cost a halfpenny and almost all the convicts 
bought them. 

I noticed one of the convicts, a grey-headed but ruddy cabinet¬ 
maker, smiling and fUrting with the baker girls. Just before 
they came in he had tied a red handkerchief round his neck. 
A fat peasant woman whose face was covered with pock¬ 
marks put her tray on his bench. Conversation began between 
them. 

"Why didn’t you turn up yesterday?" said the convict with a 
self-satisfled smile. 

"Upon my word I did, but not a sign to be seen of you," 
answered the lively woman. 

"I was wanted, or you may be sure I'd have been there . . . 
The day before yesterday all your lot came to see me.” 

"Who did?" 

"Maryashka came, Havroshka came, Tchekunda came. Two¬ 
penny-halfpenny came." 

"What does it mean?" I asked Akim Akimitch. "Is it 
possible?" 

"It does happen,” he answered, dropping his eyes discreetly, 
for he was an extremely chaste man. 

It certainly did happen, but very rarely, and in spite of 
immense difficulties. On the whole, men were much more keen 
on d rinking , for instance, than on that sort of thing, in spite of 
its being naturally difficult for them to live in the way they were 
forced to do. Women were difficult to get hold of. The time and 
place had to be found, arrangements had to be made, meetings 
had to be fixed, seclusion had to be sought, which was particu¬ 
larly difficult, the guards had to be won over, which was still 
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more difficult, and altogether a sum of money—immense, rela¬ 
tively speaking—had to be spent. Yet I happened sometimes, 
later on, to be a witness of amatory scenes. I remember one day 
in the summer we were three of us in a shed on the bank of the 
Irtish, heating some sort of kiln; the guards were good-natured 
fellows. At last two "frillies”, as the convicts called them, 
made their appearance. 

"Well, where have you been so long? I bet you’ve been at the 
Zvyerkovs,” was how they were greeted by the convict whom 
they had come to see and who had been expecting them a long 
time. 

"I've been so long? Why, I haven't been there longer than a 
magpie on a pole,” the girl answered gaily. 

She was the dirtiest girl imaginable. She was the one called 
Tchekunda. With her came Twopenny-halfpenny. The latter 
was beyond all description. 

"I've not seen you for a long time, either,” the gallant went on, 
addressing Twopenny-halfpenny; "how is it you seem to be 
thinner?” 

"Maybe. I used to be ever so fat, but now one would think 
I'd swdlowed a needle.” 

"Always being with the soldiers, eh?” 

"No, 4at's a lie that spiteful tongues have told you; though 
what of it? Though I’m thin as any rake, the solder-lads I'll 
ne’er forsake!” 

"You chuck them and love us; we’ve got cash. . . 

To complete the picture, imagine this gallant with a shaven 
head, in parti-coloured clothes, guarded and in fetters. 

I took leave of Akim Akimitch, and hearing that I might go 
back to the prison, I went back escorted by a guard. The convicts 
were already coming home. The men on piece-work are the first 
to return. The only way of making a convict work hard is to put 
him on piece-work. Sometimes huge tasks are set them, but they 
always do the work twice as quidkly as when they are working 
by the day. When he finishes his task the convict goes home 
without hindrance and no one prevents his doing so. 

They don’t dine all together, but as they come in, just as it 
happens; indeed, there would not have been room for them all at 
once in the kitchen. I tried the soup, but not being used to it 
I could not eat it, and I made myself some tea. We sat down at 
the end of the table. With me was a comrade of the same sodal 
class as myself. 

Convicts kept coming and going. There was plraity of room 
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however: they were not yet all in. A group of five men sat down 
together at the big table. The cook poured them out two bowls 
of soup and put on the table a whole dish of fried fish. They 
were keeping some sort of fete and eating their own food. They 
cast unfriendly glances in our direction. One of the Poles came 
in and sat down beside us. 

‘T’ve not been at home, but I know all the news,” a tall 
convict shouted aloud as he walked into the kitchen and looked 
round at everyone present. 

He was a thin, muscular man of fifty. There was something 
sly, and at the same time merry, about his face. What was 
particularly striking about him was his thick, protruding lower 
lip; it gave a peculiarly comic look to his face. 

"Well, have you had a good night? Why don’t you say good 
morning Hullo, my Kursk friends 1” he added, sitting down 
beside the group who were eating their own food. “A good 
appetite to youl Give a welcome to a friend.” 

"We are not Kursk men, brother.” 

"Tambov, then?” 

"But we are not from Tambov either. You’ll get nothing 
from us, brother. You go and ask a rich peasant.” 

"I’ve colliwobbles and rumble-tumbles in my belly today. 
And where is he living, your rich peasant?” 

"Why, Gazin yonder is a rich peasant, you go to him.” 

"Gazin’s having a spree to-day, lads, he is drinking; he is 
drinking all his money.” 

"He’s worth a good twenty roubles,” observed another. "It’s 
a good business, lads, selling vodka.” 

"Well, won't you welcome a friend? I must have a sup of 
regulation fare, then.” 

"You go and ask for some tea. The gentlemen there have got 
some.” 

"Gentlemen? There are no gentlemen here. They are the 
same as we are now,” a convict sitting in the comer brought out 
gloomily. He had not said a word till then. 

"I should like some tea, but I am ashamed to ask; we have our 
pride I” observed the convict with the protruding lip, looking 
good-naturedly at us. 

"I’ll give you some, if you like,” I said, inviting the convict 
to have tea; "would you like some?” 

"Like it? To be sure I’d like it.” 

He came up to the table. 

"At home he ate broth out of a shoe, but here he’s leamt to 
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like tea; and wants to drink it like the gentry," the gloomy 
convict pronounced. 

"Why, does no one drink tea here?” I asked him. But he 
did not deign to answer me. 

"Here they are bringing rolls. Mayn’t we have a roll, 
too?" 

Rolls were brought in. A young convict brought in a whole 
bundle and was selling them in the prison. The baker girl used 
to give him one roll out of every ten he sold; he was reckoning 
on that tenth roll. 

"Rolls, rolls 1" he cried, entering the kitchen. "Moscow rolls, 
all hot I I'd eat them myself, but I haven't the money. Come, 
lads, the last roll is left; surely someone, for his mother’s sake?" 

This appeal to filial affection amused everyone and several rolls 
were bought. 

"I say, lads," he announced, "Gazin will get into trouble, the 
way he's carrying on! Upon my word, he has pitched on a time 
to drink I Ten to one, Eight-Eyes will be round." 

"They’ll hide him. Why, is he very drunk?" 

"Rather! He is wild, he is pestering everyone." 

"Oh, it will end in a fight, then. . . ." 

"Of whom are they talking?" I asked the Pole, who had sat 
down beside me. 

"It’s Gazin, a convict. He does a trade in vodka here. When 
he’s saved up money enough, he spends it in drink. He is spiteful 
and cruel; when he is sober he is quiet, though; when he is drunk 
it all comes out; he flies at people with a knife. Then they have 
to restrain him.” 

"How do they restrain him?" 

"A dozen convicts fall upon him and begin beating him 
horribly until he loses consciousness, they beat him till he is half 
dead. Then they lay him on the bed and cover him with a 
sheepskin." 

"But they may kill him!" 

"Anyone else would have been killed by now, but not he. He 
is awfully strong, stronger than anyone in the prison and of the 
healthiest constitution. Next day he is perfectly well," 

"Tell me, please," I went on questioning the Pole; "here they 
are eating their own food while I drink my tea. And yet they 
look as though they were envious of the tea. What does it 
mean?" 

"It’s not because of the tea,” answered the Pole. "They are 
ill-disposed to you because you arc a gentleman and not like 
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them. Many of them would like to pick a quaird with you. 
They would dearly like to insult you, to humiliate you. You 
will meet with a lot of unpleasantness here. We have an awfully 
hard time. It's harder for us than for any of them. One needs 
to be philosophical to get used to it. You will meet unpleasant¬ 
ness and abuse again and again for having your own food and 
tea, though veiy many of them here frequently have their own 
food, and some have tea every day. They may, but you mustn't.” 

He got up and went away from the table; a few minutes later 
his words came true. 


CHAPTER III 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

M-(the Pole who had been talking to me) had scarcely gone 

out when Gazin rolled into the kitchen, hopelessly drunk 
This convict, drunk in broad daylight, on a working day when 
all were bound to be out at work, under the rule of a stem 
officer who might come into the prison at any moment, under the 
control of the sergeant who never left the prison, with guards and 
sentries about—in short, in the midst of severity and ^cipline— 
threw into confusion all the ideas I had begun to form of prison 
life. And I was a long time before I could explain to mj^lf all 
the facts which were so puzzling to me during my early days in 
prison. 

I have mentioned already that the convicts always had private 
work of their own and that such work was a natural craving in 
prison life; that, apart from this craving, the prisoner is pas¬ 
sionately fond of money, and prizes it above everything, almost 
as much as freedom, and that he is comforted if he has it jingling 
in his pocket. On the other hand, he becomes dejected, sad, 
uneasy and out of spirits when he has none, and then he is ready 
to sted or do anything to get it. But, though money was so 
precious in prison, it never stayed long with the lucky man who 
had it. To begin with, it was difficult to keep it from being 
stolen or taken away. If the major discovered it in the course 
of a sudden search, he promptly confiscated it. Possibly he 
spent it on improving the prison fare; anyway, it was taken to 
him. But much more frequently it was stolen; there was no one 
who could be relied upon. Later on, we discovered a wa^ of 
keeping money quite securely: it was put into the keeping of 
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an Old Believer who came to us from the Starodubovsky 
settlements. 

He was a little grey-headed man of sixty. He made a vivid 
impression on me from the first minute. He was so unlike the 
other convicts, there was something so calm and gentle in his 
expression that I remember I looked with a peculiar pleasure 
at his serene, candid eyes, which were surrounded with tiny 
wrinkles like rays. I often talked to him and I have rarely met 
a more kindly, warm-hearted creature in my life. He had been 
sent there for a very serious offence. Among the Starodubovsky 
Old Believers, some converts to the Orthodox Church were made. 
The government gave them great encouragement and began 
to make great efforts for the conversion of the others. The old 
man resolved with other fanatics to stand up for the faitili, as he 
expressed it. An orthodox church was being built and they 
burnt it down. As one of the instigators, the old man was sent 
to penal servitude. He had been a well-to-do tradesman and 
left a wife and children behind him, but he went with a brave 
heart into exile, for in his blindness he considered it "martyrdom 
for the faith". After spending some time with him, one could 
not help asking oneself how this meek old man, as gentle as a 
child, could have been a rebel. Several times I talked to him 
of "the faith"; he would never yield an inch in his convictions, 
but there was no trace of anger or of hatred in his replies. And 
yet he had destroyed a church and did not deny doing it. It 
seemed that from his convictions he must have considered his 
action and his suffering for it a glorious achievement. But, how¬ 
ever closely I watched him and studied him, I never detected the 
faintest sign of pride or vanity in him. There were other 
Old Believers in the prison, mostly Siberians. They were very 
well-educated people, shrewd peasants, great students of the 
Bible who quibbled over every letter, and great dialecticians in 
their own way; they were a crafty, conceited, aggressive and 
extremely intolerant set. The old man was absolutely different. 
Though perhaps better read than they, he avoided argument. 
He was of a very communicative disposition. He was merry, 
often laughing, not with the coarse cynical laugh of the other 
convicts, but with a gentle candid laugh, in which there was a 
great deal of childlike simplicity that seemed peculiarly in keep¬ 
ing with his grey hair. I may be mistaken, but I fancy that one 
can know a man from his laugh, and if you like a man's laugh 
before you know anything of lum, you may confidently say that 
be is a good man. Though the old man had gained the respect 
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of all throughout the prison, he was not in the least conceited 
about it. T^e convicts used to call him grandfather, and they 
never insulted him. I could partly imagine the sort of influence 
he must have had on his fellow believers. But in spite of the 
unmistakable courage with which he endured his punishment, 
there was also a deep inconsolable melancholy in his heart, which 
he tried to conceal from all. I lived in the same room with him. 
One night I woke up at three o’clock and heard the sound of 
quiet, restrained weeping. The old man was sitting on the stove 
(the same stove on which the Bible reader who threw the brick at 
Ae major used to pray at night). He was saying his prayers over 
his manuscript book. He was weeping and I could hear him 
saying from time to time, "Lord, do not forsake me I Lord, give 
me strength! My little ones, my darling little ones, I shall never 
see you again!" I can't describe how sad it made me. 

It was to this old man that almost all the convicts began by 
degrees to give their money, for him to take care of it. Almost 
all the prisoners were thieves, but suddenly for some reason the 
belief gained ground that the old man could not steal. They 
knew that he hid the money given into his keeping in some place 
so secret that no one could find it. In the end he explained his 
secret to me and some of the Poles. On one of the jwsts of the 
fence there was a twig apparently adhering firmly on the trunk. 
But it could be taken out, and there was a deep hollow in the 
wood. Here "grandfather" used to hide the money and then 
insert the twig again so that no one could ever find anything. 

But I am wandering from my story. I was just saying why 
money never stayed long in a convict’s pocket. Apart from the 
difficulty of keeping it, life in prison was so dreary, a convict k a 
creature by nature so eager for freedom, and from his social 
position so careless and recess, that to "have his fling for all he 
is worth", to spend all his fortune carousing with noise and music 
and so to forget his depression, if only for the moment, naturally 
attracts him. It was strange to see how some of them would work 
unoasingly, sometimes for several months, simply to spend all 
their earnings in one day, leaving nothing, and then to drudge 
away for months again, till the next outbreak. Many of them 
were very fond of getting new clothes, which were never of the 
regulation pattern: black trousers unlike the uniform, tunics, 
coats. Cotton shirts and belts studded with metal discs were also 
in great demand. They dressed up on holidays, and then always 
paraded through all the prison wards to show themselves to all 
the world. Their pleasure in fine clothes was quite childish, and 
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in many things the convicts were perfect children. It is true that 
all these hne things soon vanished from the owner's possession— 
sometimes they pawned or sold them for next to nothing the 
same evening. The outbreak of drinking developed gradually, 
however. It was put off as a rule tifi a holiday or till a 
nameday: on his nameday the convict set a candle before the 
ikon and said his prayers as soon as he got up; then he dressed 
ill his best and ordered a dinner. He bought beef and fish, 
Siberian patties were made; he would eat like an ox, almost 
always alone, rarely inviting his comrades to share his meal. Then 
vodka was brought out; the hero of the day would get drunk as 
a lord and always walked all over the prison, reeling and stagger¬ 
ing, trying to show to everyone that he was drunk, that he was 
"jolly" and so deserving of general respect. Ever 3 rwhere among 
the Russian people a certain sympathy is felt for a drunken man; 
in p^n he was positively treated with respect. There were 
certain aristocratic customs connected with prison revelry. The 
carousing convict always hired music. There was a little Pole in 
prison, a runaway soldier, a nasty little fellow who played the 
fiddle and had an instrument—his one possession in the world. 
He had no sort of trade, and his only way of earning money was 
by playing lively dances for convicts who were having a spree. 
His duty was to follow his drunken employer from room to room 
and to play the fiddle with all his might. Often his face betrayed 
boredom and dejection. But the shout of "Play on, you're paid 
to do it!" made him go on scraping away. The convict can 
always feel confident when he begins drinking that, if he gets too 
drunk, he will certainly be looked after, will be put in bed in time 
and hidden away if the authorities turn up, and all this will be 
quite disinterested. The sergeant and the veteran guards, who 
lived in the prison to keep discipline, could have their minds at 
rest too: the drunken convict could not create any disorder. All 
the prisoners in the room looked after him, and if he were noisy 
or unmanageable they would quickly restrain him and even tie 
him up. And so the inferior prison officials winked at drunken- 
nres and were unwilUng to notice it They knew very well that if 
vodka were not allowed it would make things worse. But how 
was vodka obtained? 

It was bought in the prison itself from the so-called "publi¬ 
cans". There were several of them, and they carried on their 
trade successfully and unintermittently, though the number of 
those who drank and "made merry" was small, for merry-making 
costs money and the convicts' money is hardly earned. The 
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"publicans’" operations were begun, managed and carried on 
in a very original way. Suppose a convict knows no trade and is 
not willu^ to exert hmiself (there were men like this), but is keen 
on getting money and of an impatient disposition, in a hurry to 
m^e his pile. If he has a little money to start with, he makes up 
his mind to trade in vodka: it’s a told and risky enterprise in¬ 
volving considerable danger. He may have to pay for it with a 
flogging, and lose his sto^ and his capital all at once. But the 
"publican" takes the risk. He begins with a small sum, and so 
at first he smuggles the vodka into the prison himself, and, of 
course, disposes of it to great advantage. He repeats the experi¬ 
ment a second and a thkd time, and if he does not get caught 
he quickly sells his stock and only then builds up a real trade 
on a large scale: he becomes an entrepreneur, a capitalist, em¬ 
ploys agents and assistants, runs far less risk and makes more 
and more money. His subordinate risk themselve for him. 

There are always in the prison lots of men who have wasted 
all they have on cards or drink, wretched ragged creature who 
have no trade but have a certain pluck and daring. The only 
asset such a man has left is his back; it may still to of some use 
to him and so the spendthrift profligate decides to turn it to profit. 
He goe to the "publican" and offers his services for smuggling 
vodka; a well-to-do "publican" has several such working for 
him. Somewhere outside the prison there is some person—a 
soldier, a workman, sometimes even a woman—who for a com¬ 
paratively large commission buys vodka at a tavern with the 
"publican’s" money and conceals it in some out-of-the-way place 
where the convicts go to work. Almost always the intermediary 
tests the quality of the vodka to begin with, and ruthlessly fills 
up the measure with water; the "publican” may take it or leave 
it—a convict is not in a position to make his own terms. He must 
be thankful that he has got the vodka, however poor the quality, 
and has not lost his money altogether. The "publican" introduces 
his agents to the intermediary beforehand, and then they go to 
the latter carrying with them the guts of a bullock, whi^ have 
been washed and then filled with water to keep them supple and 
fit to hold vodka. When he has filled the guts with vodka the 
convicts winds them round himself where they will be least (»n- 
spicuous. I need not say that this calls forth all the ingenuity, 
all the thievish cunning of the smuggler. His honour is to some 
extent involved: he has to deceive both the guards and the 
sentries. He does deceive them: the guard, often a raw recruit, 
is never a match for a clever thief. Cff course the guard is the 
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subject of special study beforehand; besides, the time and place 
where he is working is all carefully considered, too, by the 
smuggler. The convict may be building a stove; he climbs on to 
the stove; who can tell what he is doing there? A pard cannot 
be expected to climb after him. On his way to the prison he takes 
some money in his hand, fifteen or twenty silver kopecks, in case 
of need, and waits for the corporal at the gate. The corporal 
examine every convict returning from work, and feels him over 
before opening the prison door to him. The man smuggling in 
vodka usually reckons on the corporal's scrupling to handle him 
too minutely in some parts. But sometime the wily corporal 
does not stand on ceremony and discovers the vodka. Then there 
is only one thing left to do: the smuggler, unseen by the pard, 
silently slips into the corporal's hand the coin he has been keeping 
conceded in bis own. It sometimes happens that, thanks to this 
manoeuvre, he gets successfully into the prison with the vodka. 
But sometimes this method does not answer, and then he has to 
pay with his last asset, his back. It is reported to the major, the 
asset is flogged, and cruelly flogged, the vodka is confiscated and 
the agent takes it all on himself without giving away his employer, 
and, be it noted, not because he scorns to tell tdes, but simply 
because it does not pay him to do so. He would be flogged any* 
way; his only consolation would be that the other man would 
be flogged too. But he will need his employer again, though in 
accordance with custom and previous agreement the smuggler 
gets nothing from his employer to compensate him for the flog¬ 
ging. As for telling tdes in generd, it is very common. In prison 
the man who turns trdtor is not exposed to humiliation; indigna¬ 
tion agdnst him is unthinkable. He is not shuimed, the others 
make friends with him; in fact, if you were to try and point out 
the loathsomeness of treachery, you would not be understood. 
The convict with whom I had bro^n oil dl relations, a mean and 
depraved creature who had been a gentleman, was friendly with 
the major's orderly, Fedka, and served him as a spy, while the 
latter reported all he heard about the convicte to the major. 
Every one of us knew this, yet no one ever dreamed of punishing 
the scoundrel or even reproaching him for it. 

But I am wandering from my subject. It happens, of course, 
that vodka is smuggled in successfully. Then the "publican" 
takes the guts, pays for them, and begins to count the cost. It 
turns out when he reckons it that the stuff has cost him a great 
ded, and so to increase his profit he dilutes the vodka once more, 
adding almost an equd bulk of water, and then he is ready for 
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his customers. On the first holiday, sometimes even on a working 
day, the customer turns up; this is a convict who has been work¬ 
ing like an ox for some months, and has saved up his money in 
order to spend it all on drink on some day fixed beforehand. 
Long before it arrives, this day has been the object of the poor 
toiler’s dreams at night and happy day-dreams over his work, 
and its fascination ^ kept up his spirits through the weary 
routine of prison life. At last the happy day dawns in the east; 
his money has been saved, not taken away, not stolen, and he 
brings it to the publican. To bepn with, the latter gives him the 
vodka as pure as possible, that is, only twice diluted; but as the 
bottle gets emptier he invariably fills it up again with water. 
A cup of vodka costs five or six times as much as in a tavern. 
You can imagine how many cups of such vodka must be drunk, 
and what they will have cost, tefore the point of intoxication is 
reached. But from having lost the habit of drinking, and having 
abstained from it so long, the convict readily gets drunk and he 
usually goes on drinking till he has spent all his money. Then he 
brings out all his new clothes; the publican is a pawnbroker as 
well. He first gets hold of the newly acquired personal posses¬ 
sions, then the old things and finally the prison clothes. When 
he has drunk up everything to the last rag, the druhken convict 
lies down to sleep, and next day, waking up with the inevitable 
splitting headache, he vainly entreats the publican to give him 
just a sip of vodka as a pick-me-up. Mournfully he endures his 
sad plight and the same day sets to work again, and works again 
for several months unceasingly, dreaming of the happy day of 
debauch lost and gone for ever, and by degrees beginning to take 
heart again and look forward to another similar day, still far 
away, but sure to come sometime in its turn. 

As for the publican, after making a huge sum of money—some 
dozens of roubles—^he gets the vodka ready for the last time, 
adding no water to it for he means it for himself—he has done 
enough of trading, it is time for him to enjoy himself too 1 Then 
begiM an orgy of drinking, eating and music. With such means 
at his disposal he even softens the hearts of the inferior prison 
officials. The debauch sometimes lasts several days. All the 
vodka he has prepared is soon drunk, of course; then the prodigal 
resorts to the other publicans, who are on the look-out for him, 
and drinks until he has spent every farthing I However carefully 
the convicts guard their drunken fellow, he is sometimes seen by 
a higher official, by the major or the officer on duty. He is taken 
to the guard-house, stripped of his money if he has it on him and 
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finally flogged. He shakes himself, goes back into the prison, and 
a few days later takes up his trade in vodka again. Some of the 
festive characters, the rich ones of course, have dreams of the fair 
sex, too; for a big bribe to the guard escorting them, they can 
sometimes be taken in secret to some place in town instead of to 
work. There in some out-of-the-way little house at the farthest 
end of the town there is a feast on a huge scale, and really large 
sums of money are squandered. Even a convict is not despised 
if he has money. A guard is picked out beforehand who knows 
his way about. Such guards are usually future candidates for 
prison themselves. But anj^thing can be done for money, and 
such expeditions almost alwa]^ remain a secret. I must add that 
they are a very rare occurrence; so much money is needed and 
devotees of the fair sex have recourse to other methods which are 
quite free from danger. 

Before I had been many days in prison my curiosity was 
particularly aroused by a young convict, a very pretty lad. He 
was called Sirotkin. He was rather an enigmatic creature in 
many ways. What struck me first of all was his beautiful face; 
he w« not more than three-and-twenty. He was in the "special 
division", that is, of criminals with a life sentence, which means 
that he was considered one of the worst of the military convicts. 
Mild and gentle, he talked little and rarely laughed. He had blue 
eyes, regular features, a clear-skinned delicate face and fair hair. 
He was such a pretty fellow that even his half-shaven head hardly 
disfigured him. He knew no sort of trade but he often had money, 
though not much at a time. One could see that he was lazy, and 
he was untidy in his dress. But occasionally someone would give 
him something nice to wear, even sometimes a red shirt, and 
Sirotkin was obviously pleased at his new clothes and walked 
about the prison to show himself. He did not drink nor play 
cards, and hardly ever quarrelled with anyone. He used to walk 
behind the prison with his hands in his pockets, quiet and dreamy. 
What he could be dreaming about it was difficult to guess. If one 
called to him sometimes from curiosity, asked him some question, 
he answered at once and even rrapectfully, not like a convict, 
though always briefly and uncommunicatively; and he looked at 
one like a child of ten years old. When he had any money he did 
not buy himself something necessary, did not get his coat mended, 
did not order new boots, but bought rolls or gingerbread and ate 
them like a child of seven. "Ah, you Sirotkin,” the convicts 
would say to him sometimes, "you are an orphan all forlorn 1" • 

♦Orphan—in Russiaji Sirota—Translator's Note. 
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Out of working hours he used to wander about the prison b^- 
racks; ahnost everyone else would be at work, only he had 
nothing to do. If anything was said to him, usually a taunt (he 
and the others in his division were often made fun of), he would 
turn round and go off to another room without saying a word; 
sometimes he blushed crimson if he were much ridiciiled. I often 
wondered how this peaceable, simple-hearted creature had come 
into prison. Once I was in the convicts' ward in the hospital. 
Sirotkin too was ill, and was in the bed next to mine; one evening 
we fell into talk. Somehow he got warmed up, and incidentally 
told me how he had been taken for a soldier, how his mother 
cried seeing him off, and how wretched he was as a recruit. He 
added that he could not endure the life of a recruit, because 
everyone there was so cross and stern, and the officers were almost 
always displeased with him. 

"How (fid it end?" I asked. "What brought you here? And 
in the special (fivision too. . . . Ah, Sirotlan, Sirotkin I" 

"Why, I was only a year in the battalion, Alexandr Petrovitch, 
and I came here because I killed my commanding officer." 

"I'd heard it, Sirotkin, but I can't believe it. How could you 
kill anyone?" 

"It happened so, Alexandr Ptrovitch. I was awfully 
miserable." 

"But how do the other recruits manage? Of course it's hard 
at first, but they get used to it and in the end they become fine 
soldiers. Your mother must have spoiled you; she fed you on 
milk and goodies till you were eighteen." 

"My mother was very fond of me, it's true. She took to her 
bed when I went for a recruit and I've heard she never got up 
from it. . . . Life was very bitter to me at last when I was a 
recruit. The officer did not like me, he was always punishing 
me—and what for? I gave way to everyone, was punctual in 
everything, did not touch vodka, (fid not pick up any habits; 
it's a bad business, you know, Alexandr Petrovitch, when one 
picks up habits. Such cruel-heartedness everywhere, no chance 
to have a good cry. Sometimes you'd get behind a comer and cry 
there. Well, I was once on sentry duty. It was at night; I was 
put as sentry by the gun-rack. It was windy; it was autumn, 
and pitch-dark. And I felt so sick, so si(di:. I stood my gun on 
the ground, I twisted off the bayonet and put it on one side; 
slipped off my right boot, put the barrel to my breast, leant 
against it and with my big toe pulled the trigger. It missed fire. 
I looked at the gun, cleaned the touch-hole, poured some iresh 
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powder into it, stride the fliiit and put the gun to my breast again. 
And would you believe it? The powder lashed but the gun did 
not go off again. I wondered what was the meaning of it. I took 
my boot and put it on, fixed on the bayonet and walked to and 
fro, saying nothing. It was then I made up my mind to do what 
I did: I did not care where I went if I could get away from there. 
Half an hour later, the officer rode up; he was making the chief 
round of inspection. He went straight for me: Ts that the way 
to stand on sentry duty?' I took my gun in my hand and stuck 
the bayonet into him up to the hilt. I’ve come four thousand 
mUes and I am here iHth a life sentence. . . .” 

He was not lying. And for what other crime could he have 
been given a life sentence? Ordinary crimes are punished far 
more leniently. But Sirotkin was the only good-looking one of 
these “lifers”. As for the others in the same case, of whom there 
were about fifteen among us, it was strange to look at them: 
there were only two or three tolerable faces among them; the 
others were all such hideous creatures, filthy-looking, with long 
ears. Some of them were grey-headed men. If possible, I will 
describe all this group more exactly later on. Sirotkin was often 
friendly with Gazin, the convict whom I mentioned at the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter, describing how he staggered into the kitchen 
drunk and how he upset my preconceived ideas of prison life. 

This Gazin was a horrible creature. He made a terrible and 
painful impression on everyone. It always seemed to me that 
there could not be a more ferocious monster than he was. I have 
seen at Tobolsk, Kamenev, a robber famous for his crimes; later 
on I saw Sokolov, a runaway soldier who was being tried for 
terrible murders he had committed. But neither of ffiem made 
such a repulsive impression on me as Gazin. I sometimes felt as 
though I were looking at a huge gigantic spider of the size of a 
man. He was a Tatar, terribly strong, stronger than anyone in 
the prison, of more than average height, of Herculean propor¬ 
tions, with a hideous, disproportionately huge head; he walked 
with a slouch and looked sullenly from under his brows. There 
were strange rumours about him in the prison; it was known that 
he had been a soldier, but the convicts said among themselves, I 
do not know with what truth, that he was an escaped convict 
from Nertchinsk, that he had been sent more than once to Siberia 
and had escaped more than once, had more than once changed 
his name, and had at last been sent to our prison with a life 
sentence. It was said, too, that he had been fond of murdering 
small children simply for pleasure: he would lure the child to 
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some convenient spot, begin by terrifying and tormenting it, and 
after enjoying to &e full the shuddering terror of the poor little 
victim, he would kill it with a knife slowly, with deliberation and 
enjoyment. All this perhaps was invented in consequence of the 
feeling of oppression Gazin aroused in everyone, but all these 
stories were in keeping with him, and harmonised with his appear¬ 
ance. Yet at ordinary times, when he was not drunk, his 
behaviour in prison was very orderly. He was always quiet, did 
not quarrel with anyone, and avoided quarrels, but, as it seemed, 
from contempt for the others, as though he considered himself 
superior to all the rest; he spoke very little, and was, as it were, 
intentionally reserved. All his movements were calm, deliberate, 
self-confident. One could see from his ey^ that he was very in¬ 
telligent and exceedingly cunning; but there was always some¬ 
thing of supercilious derision and cruelty in his face and smUe. He 
traded in vodka, and was one of the richest vodka dealers in the 
prison. But about twice in the year he would get drunk himself, 
and then all the brutality of his nature came out. As he gradually 
got drunk, he began at first attacking people with pbes, the most 
spiteful, calculated, as it seemed, long-premeditated taunts; 
finally, when he was quite drunk he passed into a stage of blind 
fury, snatched up a knife and rushed at people. The convicts 
knowing his terrible strength ran and hid themselves: he fell 
upon anyone he met. But they soon found means to get control 
of him. A dozen men, inmates of the same prison ward as Gazin, 
would suddenly rush at him all at once and begin beating him. 
Nothing crueller could be imagined: they beat Wm on the chest, 
on the heart, on the pit of the stomach, on the belly; they beat 
him hard and beat him a long time; they only desisted when he 
lost consciousness and lay like a corpse. They could not have 
brought themselves to beat any other convict like that: to beat 
like that meant killing any other man, but not Gazin. Then they 
wrapped his unconscious body in a sheepskin and carried it to the 
bed. ''He’ll sleep it off.” And he did in fact get up next morning 
almost uninjured and went to work, silent and sullen. Every 
time Gazin got drunk everyone in the prison knew that the day 
would certainly end in a beating for him. And he knew this 
himself and yet he got drunk. So it went on for several years; 
at last it was noticed that Gazin was beginning to break up. He 
began to complain of pains of all sorts, grew noticeably weaker 
and was more and more often in the hospital. ''He is breaking 
up!” the convicts said among themselves. 

He came into the kitchen, followed by the nasty little Pole wth 
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the fiddle, who was generally hired by the "festive convicts" to 
enhance their jollity, and he stood still in the middle of the room, 
silently and attentively scanning all present. All were silent. 
At last seeing me and my companion, he looked at us spitefully 
and derisively, smiled self-complacently, seemed to think of some¬ 
thing, and staggering heavily came towards our table. 

"Y^ere did you get the money for this little treat, may I 
inquire?" he began (he spoke Russian). 

I exchanged sUent glances with my companion, realising 
that the best thing was to hold our tongues and not to answer 
him. At the first contradiction he would have flown into a 
fury. 

"So you've money, have you?” He went on questioning us. 
"So you've a lot of money, eh? Have you come to prison to 
drink tea? You’ve come to drink tea, have you? Speak, damn 
you I" 

But seeing that we had made up our minds to be silent and to 
take no notice of him, he turned crimson and shook with rage. 
Near him in the comer stood a big tray which was used for the 
slices of bread cut for the dinner or supper of the convicts. It was 
large enough to hold the bread for half the prison; at the moment 
it was empty. He picked it up with both hands and raised it 
above us. In another moment he would have smashed our heads. 
A murder, or an attempt at murder, threatened the whole prison 
with extremely unpleasant consequences: it would be followed 
by inquiries, searches and greater severity, and so the convicts 
did their utmost not to let things come to such an extremity. 
And yet in spite of that, on this occasion all kept quiet and 
waited. Not one word in our defence I Not one shout at Gazin, 
so intense was their hatred of us! They were apparently pleased 
at our dangerous position. But the incident passed off without 
harm: just as he was about to bring down the tray someone 
shouted from the passage: 

"Gazin! Vodka's stolen!” He let the tray fall crashing on 
the floor and rashed like mad out of the kitchen. 

"Well, God saved them!" the convicts said among themselves. 

And they repeated it long after. I could not find out after¬ 
wards whether the news of the theft of the vodka was true or 
invented on the spur of the moment to save us. 

In the evening, after dusk, before the prison was locked up, 
I walked round the fence and an overwhelming sadness came 
upon me. I never experienced such sadness again in all my 
prison life. The first day of confinement, whether it be in prison, 
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in the fortress, or in Siberia, is hard to bear. ... But I 
remember what absorbed me more than anything was one 
thought, which haunted me persistently all the time I was in 
prison, a difficulty that cannot be fully solved—I cannot solve 
it even now: the inequality of punishment for the same crime. 
It is true that crimes cannot be compared even approximately. 
For instance, two men may commit murders; all the circum¬ 
stances of each case are weighed; and in both cases almost 
the same punishment is given. Yet look at the difference 
between the crimes. One may have committed a murder for 
nothing, for an onion; he murdered a peasant on the high road 
who turned out to have nothing but an onion. “See, father, 
you sent me to get booty. Here I've murdered a peasant and 
all I’ve found is an onion." “Fool! An onion means a farthing I 
A hundred murders and a hundred onions and you've got a 
rouble 1” (a prison legend). Another murders a sensual tyrant 
in defence of the honour of his betrothed, his sister, or his child. 
Another is a fugitive, hemmed in by a regiment of trackers, 
who commits a murder in defence of his freedom, his life, often 
dying of hunger; and another murders little children for the 
pleasure of killing, of feeling their warm blood on his hands, 
of enjoying their terror, and their last dove-like flutter under 
the knife. Yet all of these are sent to the same penal servitude. 

It is true that there are variations in the length of sentence. 
But these variations are comparatively few, and the variations 
in the same sort of crime are infinitely numerous. There are as 
many shades of difference as there are characters. But let us 
admit that it is impossible to get over this inequality, that it is 
in its own way an insoluble problem, like squaring the circle. 

Apart from this, let us look at another inequdity, at the 
difference in the effect of a punishment. One man will pine, 
waste away like a candle in prison, while another had no notion 
till he came to prison that such a jolly existence, such a pleasant 
club of spirited companions was to be found in the world. Yes, 
there are some in prison like that. Or take the case of an educated 
man with an awkward conscience, intelligence, heart. The mere 
ache of his own heart will kill him by its torments sooner than 
any punishment. He condemns himself for his crime more un¬ 
sparingly, more relentlessly than the most rigorous law. And 
beside him is another who has never once all the time he has 
been in prison thought of the murder he has committed. He 
positively considers he has done right. And there are men. who 
commit crimes on purpose to be sent to penal servitude, in order 
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to escape from a far more penal life of labour outside. There he 
lived in the deepest degradation, never had enough to eat and 
worked from morning to night for his exploiter; in prison the 
work is lighter than at home, there is bread in plenty and of 
better qusdity than he has ever seen before; and on holidays 
there is beef; then there are alms and there is a chance of 
earning something. And the company? It consists of shrewd 
crafty fellows who know everything; and he looks on his com¬ 
panions with respectful astonishment; he has never seen anyone 
like them before; he looks upon them as the very highest society 
in the world. Is the punishment equally felt in these two cases? 
But why trouble oneself with unanswerable questions I The drum 
beats, it is time to be back in our wards. 


CHAPTER IV 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

The last roll-call began. After this call-over the prison wards 
are locked up, each with its own lock, and the convicts remain 
shut up till daybreak. 

The roll was called by a sergeant and two soldiers. For 
this purpose the convicts were sometimes drawn up in ranks 
in the yard, and the officer on duty was present. But more 
frequently the ceremony was conducted in a more homely 
fashion. The roll was called indoors. This is how it was on that 
occasion. The men on duty made many mistakes were wrong 
in their reckoning, went away and came back again. At last 
the poor fellows brought their sum out right and locked our 
prison room. In it there were as many as thirty convicts, rather 
closely packed on the bed. It was too early to go to sleep. 
Obviourfy, everyone needed something to do. 

The only representative of authority in the room was the 
veteran soldier whom I have mentioned already. There was also 
in each room a head convict who was appointed by the major 
himself, on the grounds of good behaviour, of course. It often 
happened that these head convicts were involved in some serious 
mischief; then they were dogged, at once degraded and replaced 
by others. In our room the head convict was Akira Akimitch, 
who to my surprise not infrequently shouted at other convicts. 
They usually responded with jeers. The veteran was wiser, he 
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never interfered in any way, and, if he ever did open his lips, 
it was no more than a matter of form to satisfy his conscience. 
He sat in silence on his bedstead sewing a boot. The convicts 
took hardly any notice of him. 

On that first day of my prison life I made one observation, 
and found as time went on that it was correct. All who are 
not convicts, whoever they are, from those who have the most 
contact with them such as guards, soldiers on duty, down to 
all who have ever had any connexion with prison life, have 
an exaggerated idea of convicts. It is as though they were every 
minute in uneasy expectation of the a)nvicts suddenly fiying 
at them with a knife. But what is most remarkable, the convicts 
were themselves aware that they were feared and it gave them 
a certain conceit. And yet the very best man to look after con¬ 
victs is one who is not afraid of them. And, indeed, in spite 
of his conceit, the convict likes it much better when one trusts 
him. One may even win his affection by doing so. It happened, 
though very rarely during my life in prison, that some superior 
officer came into the prison without a guard. It was worth 
seeing how it impressed the convicts, and impressed them in 
the most favourable way. Such a fearless visitor always aroused 
their respect, and if any harm had been possible, it would not 
have been so in his presence. The dread inspired by convicts is 
found everywhere where there are prisoners, and I really do 
not know to what exactly it is due. It has, of course, some 
foundation, even in the external appearance of the convict, 
who is, after all, an acknowledged malefactor; besides, everyone 
who comes near the prison feels that all this mass of people has 
been brought together not of their own will, and that, whatever 
measures are taken, a live man cannot be made into a corpse; 
he will remain with his feelings, his thirst for revenge and life, 
his passions and the craving to satisfy them. At the same time 
I am convinced that there is no need to fear convicts. A man 
does not so quickly and so easily fly at another with a knife. 
In fact, if there may be danger, if there is sometimes trouble, 
the rarity of such instances shows how trifling the risk is. I 
am speaking, of course, only of convicted prisoners, many of 
whom are glad to have reached the prison at last (a new life is 
sometimes such a good thing!) and are consequently disposed to 
live quietly and peaceably. Moreover, the others will not let 
those who are redly troublesome do mischief. Every convict, 
however bold and insolent he may be, is afraid of eve^hing 
in prison. But a convict awaiting punishment is a different 
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matter. He is certainly capable of falling on any outsider, apropos 
of nothing, simply because he will have to face a flogging next 
day, and if he does anything to bring about another trial his 
punishment will be delayed. Here there is an object, a motive 
for the attack; it is "to change his luck" at any cost and as 
quickly as possible. I know one strange psychological instance of 
die kind. 

In the military division in our prison there was a convict 
who had been a soldier, and had been sentenced for two years 
without deprivation of rights, an awful braggart and a con¬ 
spicuous coward. As a rule boastfulness and cowardice arc rarely 
found in a Russian soldier. Our soldiers always seem so busy 
that if they wanted to show off they would not have time. But 
if one is a braggart he is almost always an idler and a coward. 
Dutov (that was the convict's name) served out his sentence at 
last and returned to his line regiment. But as all, like him, 
sent to prison for correction are finally corrupted there, it usually 
happens that after they have been not more than two or three 
weeks in freedom, they are arrested again and come back to 
the prison, this time not for two or three years, but as a "lifer" 
for fifteen or twenty years: and so it happened with him. Three 
weeks after leaving the prison, Dutov stole something, breaking 
a lock to do so, and was insolent and unruly as well. He was 
tried and sentenced to a severe punishment. Reduced to the 
utmost terror by the punishment awaiting him, being a most 
pitiful coward, he fell, knife in hand, upon an officer who went 
into the convicts’ room, the day before he would have had to 
"walk the Green Street". Of course, he was well aware that by 
such an act he greatly increased his sentence and his term of 
penal servitude, but all he was reckoning on was putting off the 
terrible moment of punishment for a few days, even for a few 
hours I He was such a coward that he did not even wound the 
officer, but only attacked him as a matter of form, that there 
might appear to be a new crime for which he would be tried 
again. 

The minute before punishment is certainly terrible for the 
condemned man, and in the course of several years it was my 
lot to see a good number of men on the eve of this fatal day. 
I usually came across these condemned prisoners in the convict 
ward of the hospital when I lay there ill, which happened pretty 
often. It is well known to all the convicts throughout Russia 
that the people most compassionate to them are doctors. They 
never m^e any distinction between convicts and other people, 
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never interfered in any way, and, if he ever did open his lips, 
it was no more than a matter of form to satisfy his conscience. 
He sat in silence on his bedstead sewing a boot. The convicts 
took hardly any notice of him. 

On that hist day of my prison life I made one ob^rvation, 
and found as time went on that it was correct. All who are 
not convicts, whoever they are, from those who have the most 
contact with them such as guards, soldiers on duty, down to 
all who have ever had any connexion with prison life, have 
an exaggerated idea of convicts. It is as though they were every 
minute in uneasy expectation of the convicts suddenly flying 
at them with a knife. But what is most remarkable, the convicts 
were themselves aware that they were feared and it gave them 
a certain conceit. And yet the very best man to look after con¬ 
victs is one who is not afraid of them. And, indeed, in spite 
of his conceit, the convict likes it much better when one trusts 
him. One may even win his affection by doing so. It happened, 
though very rarely during my life in prison, that some superior 
officer came into the prison without a guard. It was worth 
seeing how it impressed the convicts, and impressed them in 
the most favourable way. Such a fearless visitor always aroused 
their respect, and if any harm had been possible, it would not 
have been so in bis presence. The dread inspired by convicts is 
found everywhere where there are prisoners, and I really do 
not know to what exactly it is due. It has, of course, some 
foundation, even in the external appearance of the convict, 
who is, after all, an acknowledged mdefactor; besides, everyone 
who comes near the prison feels that all this mass of people has 
been brought together not of their own will, and that, whatever 
measures are taken, a live man cannot be made into a corpse; 
he will remain with his feelings, his thirst for revenge and life, 
his passions and the craving to satisfy them. At the same time 
I am convinced that there is no need to fear convicts. A man 
does not so quickly and so easily fly at another with a knife. 
In fact, if there may be danger, if there is sometimes trouble, 
the rarity of such instances shows how trifling the risk is. I 
am speaMng, of course, only of convicted prisoners, many of 
whom are glad to have reached the prison at last (a new life is 
sometimes such a good thing I) and are consequendy disposed to 
live quietly and peaceably. Moreover, the others will not let 
those who are redly troublesome do mischief. Every convict, 
however bold and insolent he may be, is afraid of everything 
in prison. But a convict awaiting punishment is a dffierent 
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matter. ^ He is certainly capable of falling on any outsider, apropos 
of nothing, simply because he will have to face a flogging next 
day, and if he does anything to bring about another trial his 
punishment will be ddayed. Here there is an object, a motive 
for the attack,*^ it is "to change his luck" at any cost and as 
quickly as possible. I know one strange psychological instanp f of 
me kind. 


In the military division in our prison there was a convict 
who had been a soldier, and had been sentenced for two years 
without deprivation of rights, an awful braggart and a con¬ 
spicuous coward. As a rule boastfulness and cowardice are rarely 
found in a Russian soldier. Our soldiers always seem so busy 
^t if they wanted to show off they would not have time. But 
if one is a braggart he is almost always an idler and a coward. 
Dutov (that was the convict's name) served out his sentence at 
last and returned to his line regiment. But as all, like him, 
sent to prison for correction are finally corrupted there, it us ual ly 
happens that after they have been not more than two or thrw 
weeks in freedom, they are arrested again and come back to 
the prison, this time not for two or three years, but as a "lifer" 
for fifteen or twenty years; and so it happened with him. Three 
weeks after leaving the prison, Dutov stole something, breaking 
a lock to do so, and was insolent and unruly as well. He was 
tried and sentenced to a severe punishment. Reduced to the 
utmost terror by the punishment awaiting him, being a most 
pitiful coward, he fell, knife in hand, upon an officer who went 
into the convicts’ room, the day before he would have had to 
"walk the Green Street". Of course, he was well aware that by 
such an act he greatly increased his sentence and his terra of 
pend servitude, but all he was reckoning on was putting off the 
terrible moment of punishment for a few days, even for a few 
hours 1 He was such a coward that he did not even wound the 
officer, but only attacked him as a matter of form, that there 
might appear to be a new crime for which he would be tried 
again. 

The minute before punishment is certainly terrible for the 
condemned man, and in the course of several years it was my 
lot to see a good number of men on the eve of this fatal day. 
I usually came across these condemned prisoners in the convict 
ward of the hospital when I lay there ill, which happened pretty 
often. It is well known to all the convicts throughout Russia 
that the people most compassionate to them are doctors. They 
never make any distinction between convicte and other people. 
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as almost all outsiders do, except, perhaps, the peasants. The 
latter never reproach the convict with his crime, however terrible 
it may have been, and forgive him everything on account of 
the punishment he has endured and his general misery. Sig¬ 
nificantly the peasants all over Russia spe^ of crime as a mis¬ 
fortune, and of criminals as the unfortunate. It is a definition 
of deep import, and it is the more significant because it is un¬ 
conscious, instinctive. The doctors are truly a refuge for the 
convicts in many cases, especially for those awaiting punishment, 
who are kept far more severely than the ordinary prisoners. 
The convict awaiting punishment, who has reckoned the probable 
date of the awful ordeal, often gets into hospital, trying to ward 
off the terrible moment, even by a little. When he is taking his 
discharge from the hospital, knowing almost for certain that the 
fatal hour will be next day, he is nearly always in a state of 
violent agitation. Some try from vanity to conceal their feelings, 
but their awkward show of swagger does not deceive their com¬ 
panions. Everyone understands how it is, but is silent from 
humane feeling. 

I knew a convict, a young man who had been a soldier, con¬ 
demned for murder to the maximum number of strokes. He 
was so panic-stricken that on the eve of the punishment he 
drank off a jug of vodka, in which he had previously soaked 
snuff. Vodka, by the way, is always taken just before the 
flogging. It is smuggled in long before the day, and a high 
price is paid for it. The convict would rather go without every 
nece^ity for six months than fail to have the money for a bottle 
of vodka to be drunk a quarter of an hour before the flogging. 
There is a general belief among the convicts that a drunken naan 
feels the lash or the sticks less acutely. But I am wandering 
from my story. The poor fellow after drinking his jug of vodka 
was at once taken ill in earnest; he began vomiting blood and he 
was carried to the hospital almost unconscious. The vomiting so 
affected his chest that in a few days he showed unmistakable 
signs of consumption, of which he died six months later. The 
doctors who treated him for tuberculosis did not know how it had 
been caused. 

But, speaking of the cowardice so often found in the convict 
before punishment, I ought to add that some, on the contrary, 
astonish the observer by their extraordinary fearlessness. I 
remember some examples of courage which approached in¬ 
sensibility, and such examples were not so very rare. I 
particularly remember my meeting with a terrible criminal. One 
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summer day a rumour spread in the hospital wards that a famous 
robber, a runaway soldier called Orlov, would be punished 
that evening, and would be afterwards brought to the ward. 
While the convict patients were expecting Orlov to be brought 
in, they asserted tlut he would be punished cruelly. They were 
all in some excitement, and I must confess that I, too, awaited 
the famous robber’s arrival with extreme curiosity. I l^d hearf 
marvellous stories about him long before. He was a criminal such 
as there are few, who had murdered old people and children in 
cold blood—a man of a terrible strength of will and proud 
consciousness of his strength. He had confessed to many 
murders, and was sentenced to be beaten with stic^. 

It was evening before he was brought. It was dark and the 
candles had been lighted in the ward. Orlov was almost un¬ 
conscious, horribly pale, with thick, dishevelled pitch-black 
hair. His back was swollen and red and blue. The convicts 
were waiting on him all night, constantly bringing him water, 
turning him over, giving Im medicines, as though they were 
looking after a brother or a benefactor. Next day he regained 
consciousness completely, and walked twice up and down the 
ward! It amazed me: he had come into the hospital so very 
weak and exhausted. He had received at one time half of the 
whole number of blows to which he was sentenced. The doctor 
had only stopped the punishment when he saw that its con¬ 
tinuance would inevitably cause his death. Moreover, Orlov 
was small and weakly built and exhausted by long imprisonment 
before his trial. Anyone who has met prisoners awaiting their 
trial probably remembers long after their thin, pale, worn-out 
faces, their feverish looks. But, in spite of that, Orlov was 
recovering quickly. Evidently the energy of his spirit assisted 
nature. He was certainly not an ordinary man. I was moved 
by curiosity to make a closer acquaintance with him, and for 
a week I studied him. I can confidently say that I have never 
in my life met a man of such strength, of so iron a will as he. 
I had already seen at Tobolsk a celebrity of the same kind, 
formerly a brigand chief. He was a wild beast in the fullest sense 
of the word, and when you stood near him you felt instinctively 
that there was a terrible creature beside you, even before you 
knew his name. But in that case what horrified me was the 
spiritual deadness of the man. The fiesh had so completely got 
the upper hand of all spiritual characteristics that at the first 
glance you could see from his face that nothing was left but a 
fierce lust of physical gratification—sensuality, gluttony. I am 
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convinced that Korenev—that was the brigand's name—would 
have been in a panic and trembling with fear before a flogging, 
although he could cut a man’s throat without turning a hair. 

Orlov was a complete contrast to him. His was unmistakably 
the case of a complete triumph over the flesh. It was evident 
that the man’s power of control was unlimited, that he despised 
every sort of punishment and torture, and was afraid of nothing 
in the world. We saw in him nothing but unbounded energy, 
a thirst for action, a thirst for vengeance, an eagerness to attain 
the object he had set before him. Among other things I was 
struck by his strange haughtiness. He looked down on every¬ 
thing with incredible disdain, though he made no sort of effort 
to maintain this lofty attitude—it was somehow natural. I 
imagine there was no creature in the world who could have 
worked upon him simply by authority. He looked upon every¬ 
thing with surprising calmness, as though there were nothing 
in the universe that could astonish him, and though he quite 
saw that the other convicts looked on him with respect, he did 
not pose to them in the least. Yet vanity and self-assertion 
are characteristic of almost all convicts without exception. He 
was very intelligent and somehow strangely open, though by no 
means talkative. To my questions he answered frankly that he 
was only waiting to recover in order to get through the 
remainder of his p\inishment as quickly as possible, that he had 
been afraid beforehand that he would not survive it; "but now," 
he added, winking at me, "it’s as good as over. I shall walk 
through the remainder of the blows and set off at once with the 
party to Nerchinsk, and on the way I’ll escape. I shall certainly 
escape 1 If only my back would make haste and heal!" And 
all those five days he was eagerly awaiting the moment when he 
could be discharged, and in the meantime was often laughing 
and merry. I tried to talk to him of his adventures. He frowned 
a little at such questions, but always answered openly. When 
he realised that I was trying to get at his conscience and to 
discover some sign of penitence in him, he glanced at me with 
great contempt and haughtiness, as though I had suddenly in 
his eyes become a foolish little boy, with whom it was impossible 
to discuss things as you would with a grown-up person. There 
was even a sort of pity for me to be seen in his face. A minute 
later he burst out laughing at me, a perfectly open-hearted laugh 
free from any hint of irony, and I am sure that, recalling my 
words when he was alone, he laughed again to himself, many 
times over perhaps. At last he got his discharge from hospital 
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with his back hardly healed. I was discharged at the same time, 
and it happened that we came out of the hospital together, I 
going to the prison and he to the guard-house near the prison 
where he had been detained before. As he said good-bye, he 
shook hands with me, and that was a sign of great confidence on 
his part. I believe he did it because he was much pleased with 
himself, and glad that the moment had come. He could not 
really help despising me, and must have looked upon me as a 
weak, pitiful, submissive creature, inferior to him in every 
respect. Next day he was led out for the second half of his 
punishment. 

When our prison room was shut it suddenly assumed a special 
aspect—the aspect of a real dwelling-place, of a home. It was 
only now that I could see the prisoners, my comrades, quite 
at home. In the daytime the sergeants, the guards and officials 
in general could make their appearance at any moment in the 
prison, and so all the inmates behaved somewhat differently, 
as though they were not quite at ease, as though they were 
continually expecting something with some anxiety. But as soon 
as the room was shut up they all quietly settled down in their 
places, and almost every one of them took up some handicraft. 
The room was suddenly lighted up. Everyone had his candle 
and his candlestick, generally made of wood. One worked at a 
boot, another sewed some garment. The foul atmosphere of the 
room grew worse from hour to hour. A group of festive souls 
squatted on their heels round a rug in a corner to a game of 
cards. In almost every prison room there was a convict who 
kept a threadbare rug a yard wide, a candle and an incredibly 
dirty, greasy pack of cards, and all this together was called the 
maidan. The owner of these articles let them to the players for 
fifteen kopecks a night; that was his trade. The players usually 
played "Three Leaves", "Hillock", and such games. They 
always played for money. Each player heaped a pile of copper 
coins before him—all he had in his pocket—and only got up 
when he had lost every farthing or stripped his companions. The 
game went on till late in the night, sometimes lasting till day¬ 
break, till the moment when the door was opened. In our room, 
as in all the other rooms of the prison, there were always a 
certain number of destitute convicts, who had lost all their money 
at cards or on vodka or who were simply beggars by nature. 
I say "by nature” and I lay special stress on this expression. 
Indeed, everywhere in Russia, in all surroundings and under all 
conditions, there always are and will be certain strange 
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individuals, humble and not infrequently by no means lazy, 
whose dratiny is to be destitute for ever. They are always with¬ 
out family ti^ and always slovenly, they always look cowed 
and depressed about something, and are always at the beck and 
call of someone, usually a d^ipated fellow, or one who has 
suddenly grown rich and risen. And position of respect or any¬ 
thing cdling for initiative is a burdeh and affliction to them. 
It seems as though they had been bom on the understanding 
that they should begin nothing of themselves and only wait on 
others; that they should do not what they like, should dance 
while others pipe; their vocation is only to carry out the will of 
others. And what is more, no circumstance, no change of luck 
can enrich them. They are always beggars. I have noticed that 
such individuals are to be found not only among the peasants, 
but in every class of society, in every party, in every association, 
and on the staff of every magazine. It is the same in every 
room in every prison, and, as soon as a game of cards is got up, 
such a beggar alvrays turns up to wait on the party. And, indeed, 
no card party can get on without an attendant. He was usually 
hired by all the players in common for five kopecks the night, 
and his chief duty was to stand all night on guard. As a rule he 
used to freeze six or seven hours together in the passage in the 
dark, in thirty degrees of frost, listening to every knock, every 
dang, every step in the yard. But sometimes the major or the 
officers on duty visited the prison rather late at night, came in 
quietly and discovered the men at play and at work, and the 
extra candles, which could indeed be seen from the yard. Any¬ 
way, when the key was grating in the lock of the door that led 
from the passage to the yard, it was too late to hide what they 
were doing, put out the lighte and go to bed. But as the attendant 
on duty caught it severely from the card players afterwards, 
cases of such neglect were extremely rare. Five kopecks, of 
course, is a ridiculously small sum, even for prison, but I was 
always struck in prison by the harshness and mercilessness of 
employers, in this and also in other cases. "You’ve had your 
money, so do your work! ’’ was an argument that would bear no 
objection. For the trifle he had paid the employer would take 
all he could take—take, if he could, more than was his due, 
and he considered that he was conferring a favour oti the other 
into the bargain. The convict who is drunk and making merry, 
flinging his money right and left, always beats down lus 
attendant, and I have noticed it not only in one prison, not only 
in one group of players. 
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I have mentioned already that almost all in the room had 
settled down to some sort of work: except the card players there 
were not more than five people quite idle; they immediately 
went to bed. My place on the bed was next to the door. On 
the other side of &e bed, his head nearly touching mine, lay 
Akim Akimitch. Till ten or eleven he worked, making some 
sort of coloured Chinese lantern, which had been ordered in 
the town for a fairly good price. He made lamtems in a masterly 
way, and worked methodically, without stopping; when he had 
finished his work he put it away tidily^ spread out his little 
mattress, said his prayers, and conscientiously went to bed. 
Conscientiousness and orderliness he carried apparently to the 
point of trivial pedantry; evidently he must have considered 
himself an excee^gly clever person, as is usually the case with 
limited and dull-witted people. I did not like him from the 
first day, though I remember I thought a great deal about him 
that first day, and what surprised me most was that such a 
man should have got into prison instead of making his way 
in the world. Later on, I shall have to speak more than once 
of Akim Akimitch. 

But I will briefly describe all the inmates of our room. I 
had many years to spend in it, and these were all my future 
comrades and associates. It may well be understood that 1 
looked at them with eager curiosity. Next to me on the left 
were a group of mountaineers from the Caucasus, who had 
been sent here to various terms of imprisonment, chiefly for 
robbery. There were two Lezghis, one Tchetchenian and three 
Daghestan Tatars. The Tchetdbenian was a gloomy and morose 
person; he hardly spoke to anyone, and was always looking 
about him from under his brows with hatred and a venomous, 
malignantly sneering smile. One of the Lezghis was an old man 
with a long, thin, hooked nose, a regular brigand in appearance. 
But the second, Nurra, made upon me from the i^t day a 
most charming and delightful impression. He was a man still 
young, of medium height, of Herculean build, with the face of a 
Finnish woman, quite flaxen hair, light blue eyes, and a snub 
nose. He had bandy legs from having spent all his previous life 
on horseback. His whole body was covered with scars, bayonet 
and bullet wounds. In the Caucasus he had belonged to an 
allied tribe, but was always riding over on the ^y to the 
hostile mountaineers, and making raids with them on the 
Russi^. Everyone in prison liked him. He was always good- 
humoured and cordial to everyone, he worked without grumbling 
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and was fAlm and serene, though he often looked with anger 
at the filth and loathsomeness of prison life, and was furioi^y 
indignant at all Ae thieving, cheating, and drunkenness, in fact, 
at everything that was dishonest; but he never picked a quarrel, 
he merely turned away with indignation. He had never during 
his prison life stolen anything himself, or been guilty of any bad 
action. He was exceedingly devout, he religiously repeated his 
prayers; during the fasts before the Mohammedan holy days 
he fasted fanatically, and spent whole nights over his prayers. 
Everyone liked him and believed in his honesty. "Nurra’s a 
lion,” the convicts used to say, and the name "lion” had stuck 
to him. He was firmly persuaded that on the expiration of his 
sentence he would be sent home to the Caucasus, and only lived 
on the hope of it. I believe he would have died had he been 
deprived of it. I got a vivid impression of him on my first day 
in prison. It was impossible to overlook his good sympathetic 
face am ong the surly, ill-humoured and sneering faces of the 
other convicts. Within my first half-hour in the prison he slapped 
me on the shoulder as he passed me by, and laughed good- 
naturedly in my face. I could not make out at first what this 
meant. He spoke Russian very badly. Soon afterwards, he came 
up to me again, and smiling gave me another friendly pat on 
the shoulder. He did it again and again, and so it went on for 
three days. It meant, as I guessed and found out later, that he 
was sorry for me, that he felt how hard it was for me to get 
used to prison, that he wanted to show his goodwill to me, 
to cheer me up and assure me of his protection. Kind, simple- 
hearted Nurral 

The Daghestan Tatars were three in number and they were 
all brothers. Two of them were middle-aged men, but the third, 
Aley, was not more than two-and-twenty and looked even 
younger. His place on the bed was next to me. His handsome, 
open, intelligent, and at the same time good-naturedly simple 
face won my heart from the first minute. I was so thankful 
that fate had sent me him as a neighbour rather than ^y 
other. His whole soul was apparent in his handsome, one might 
even say beautiful, face. His smile was so confiding, so 
childishly trustful, his big black eyes were so soft, so caressing, 
that I alwa)^ found a particular pleasure in looking at him, 
even a consolation in my misery and depression. I m not 
exaggerating. When he was in ha native place one of his elder 
brothers—^he had five of them, two of the others had been sent 
to some sort of penal factory—ordered him to take his sabre, 
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to get on his horse and to go with them on some sort ot 
expedition. The respect due to an elder brother is so great 
among the mountaineers that the boy did not dare ask, did not 
even dream of asking, where they were going, and the others did 
not think it necessary to inform him. They were going out on 
a pillaging expedition, to waylay and rob a ri(± Armenian 
merchant on the road. And so indeed they did; they killed the 
escort, murdered the Armenian and carried off his goods. But the 
affair was discovered; all the six were caught, tried, convicted, 
punished, and sent to penal servitude in Siberia. The only 
mercy shown by the court to Aley was that he r«;eived a shorter 
sentence: he had been sent to Siberia for four years. His 
brothers were very fond of him, and their affection was more 
like a father’s than a brother’s. He was their comfort in exile, 
and sullen and gloomy as they usually were, they always smiled 
when they looked at him, and when they spoke to him (though 
they spoke to him very little, as though they still thought of 
him as a boy with whom it was useless to talk of serious things) 
their surly faces relaxed, and I guessed that they spoke to him 
of something humorous, almost childish; at least they always 
looked at one another and smiled good-humouredly after listening 
to his answer. He hardly dared to address them, so deep was 
his respect for them. It was hard to imagine how this boy 
was able during his prison life to preserve such a gentle heart, 
to develop such strict honesty, such warm feelings and charming 
manners, and to «cape growing coarse and depraved. But his 
was a strong and steadfast nature in spite of all its apparent 
softness. As time went on I got to know him well. He was pure 
as a chaste girl, and any ugly, cynical, dirty, unjust or violwit 
action in the prison brought a glow of indignation into his 
beautiful eyes, making them still more beautiful. But he avoided 
all strife and wrangling, though he was not one of those men 
who allow themselves to be insulted with impunity and knew 
how to stand up for himself. But he never had quarrels with 
anyone, everyone liked him and was friendly to him. At first 
he was simply courteous to me. By degrees I began talking to 
him; in a few months he had learned to speak Russian very 
well, which his brothers never succeeded in doing all the time 
they were in Siberia. He seemed to me a boy of niarked 
intelligence and peculiar modesty and delicacy, who had in fact 
reflected a good deal. I may as well say at once that I consider 
Aley far from being an ordinary person, and I look back upon 
my mieeting with him as one of the happiest meetings in my 
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life. There are natures so innately good, so richly endowed by 
God, that the very idea of their ever deteriorating seems 
impossible. One is always at ease about them. I am at ease 
about Aley to this day. Where is he now? 

One night, when I had been some time in prison, I was lying 
on the ^d musing; Aley, always occupied and industrious, 
happened to be doing nothing at the moment, though it was 
early to go to bed. But it was their Mussulman holiday, and 
they were not working. He was lying down with his hands 
clasped behind his head, pondering on something, too. All at 
once he asked me: 

"Are you very sad just now?" I looked at him with curiosity 
and it seemed strange to me to hear this rapid direct question 
from Aley, always so ddicate, so considerate, so full of the 
wisdom of the heart. But looking more intently 1 saw in his face 
such sadness, such distress at some memory, that I felt at once 
that his own heart was heavy at that moment and I told him so. 
He sighed and smiled mournfully. I loved bis smile, which was 
always warm and tender. Besides, when he smiled he showed 
two rows of pearly teeth which the greatest beauty in the world 
might have envied. 

"Ah, Aley, no doubt you are thinking how they are keeping 
this holiday at home in D^hestan? It must be nice there." 

"Yes," he answered enthusiastically, and bis eyes shone. "But 
how do you know I am thinking about it?" 

"How can I help knowing I It's better there than here, isn't 
it?" 

"Oh, why do you say that 1 . . ." 

"What flowers there must be there now, what a paradise I" 

"0-oh, better not talk of it." 

He was deeply stirred. 

"Listen, Aley, had you a sister?" 

"Yes, but why?" 

"She must be a beauty if she is like you." 

"Like me 1 She is such a beauty, there is no one in Daghestan 
handsomer. Ah, she is a beauty, my sister I You've never seen 
anyone like her. My mother was beautiful foo." 

"Was your mother fond of you?" 

"AhI What are you saying! She must have died of grieving 
over me by now. I was her favourite son. She loved me more 
than my sister, more than anyone. ... She came to me in my 
dreams last night and cried over me." 

He sank into sUence and said nothing more that evening. 
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But from that time forward he sought every opportunity to talk 
to me, though the respect which he for some reason felt for me 
always prevented him from speaking first. But he was greatly 
delighted whenever I addressed him. I questioned him about the 
Caucasus, about his former life. His brothers did not hinder 
his talking to me, in fact they seemed to like it. Seeing that I 
was getting fonder and fonder of Aley, they, too, became much 
more cordial to me. 

Aley helped me to work, did his utmost to be of service to me 
in the prison, and I could see that he was delighted when he 
could do anything to please me or make my life easier, and in 
his efforts to please me there was not a trace of anything cringing 
or self-seeking, nothing but a warm, friendly feeling for me 
which he no longer concealed. He had, moreover, a good deal 
of mechanical abUity: he learnt to make underclothes fairly well, 
and to make boots, and later on, as far as he could, to do 
carpentering. His brothers praised him and were proud of 
him. 

“Listen, Aley," I said to him one day, "why don't you learn 
to read and write Russian? It would be a great advantage to 
you in Siberia later on, you know.” 

“I should like to very much. But of whom can I learn?" 

“Lots of men here can read and write 1 But if you like. I’ll 
teach you." 

“Oh, please dol" And he positively sat up on the bed and 
clasped his hands, looking at me imploringly. 

We set to work the next evening. I had the Russian trans¬ 
lation of the New Testament, a book not prohibited in prison. 
With this book alone and no alphabet, Aley learnt in a few weeks 
to read excellently. In three months he had completely mastered 
the language of the book. He learnt eagerly, with enthusiasm. 

One day we read together the whole of the Sermon on the 
Mount. I noticed that he seemed to read parts of it aloud with 
special feeling. 

I asked hm if he liked what he had read. 

He glanced at me quickly and the colour came into his face. 

“Oh, yes," he answered. “Yes. Jesus is a holy prophet. 
Jesus speaks God's words. How good it is!” 

“What do you like best of all?” 

“Where He says 'forgive, love, don't hurt others, love even 
your enemies.’ Ah, how well He speaks!” 

He turned to his brothers, who were listening to our conversa¬ 
tion, and began warmly saying something to them. They talked 
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earnestly for a long time together, and nodded their heads 
approvingly. Then with a dignified and gracious, that is, a 
typically Mussulman, smile (which I love so much, and love 
especially for its dignity) they turned to me and repeated that 
Jesus was a prophet of God, and that He worked great marvels; 
that He had made a bird out of clay, had breathed on it and it 
had fiown away . . . and that that was written in their books. 
They were convinced that in saying this they were giving 
me great pleasure by praising Jesus, and Aley was perfectly 
happy that his brothers had deigned and desired to give me this 
pleasure. 

The writing lessons, too, were very successful. Aley procured 
paper (he would not let me buy it with ray money), pens and 
ink, and in about two months he had l^imt to write an excellent 
hand. This actually impressed his brothers. Their pride and 
satisfaction knew no bounds. They did not know how to show 
their gratitude to me. If they happened to be working near 
me, they were continually helping me, and looked on it as a 
happiness to be able to. I need hardly say the same of Aley. 
He loved me perhaps as much as he loved his brothers. 1 sh^ 
never forget how he left the prison. He drew me away behind 
the prison, flung himself on my neck and cried. He had never 
before kis^d me or shed tears. “You’ve done so much for me, 
so much for me,” he said, “that my father and my mother 
could not have done more: you have made a man of me. God 
will repay you and I shall never forget you, ...” 

Where is he now, my good, dear Aley? 

Besides the Circassians, there was a group of Pol^ in our 
room, and they made a family apart, and had hardly anything 
to do with the other convicts. I have mentioned already that 
their exclusiveness and their hatred of the Russian prisoners made 
them hated by everyone. There were six of them; they were 
men broken and made morbid by suffering. Some of them were 
educated men; I will speak or them more fuUy afterwards. 
During my later years in prison I used sometimes to get books 
from them. The first book I read made a great, strange and 
peculiar impression upon me. I will speak or these impressions 
more particularly later; they were most interesting to me, and 
I am sure that to many people they would be utterly unintelligible. 
Some things one cannot judge without experience. One thing 
I can say, that moral privation is harder to bear than any 
physical agonies. When a peasant goes to prison he finds, there 
the company of his equals, perhaps even of his superiors. He 
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has lost a great deal, of course—home, family, everything, but 
his environment is the same. The educated man condemned to 
the same punishment often loses infinitely more. He must over¬ 
come all his cravings, all his habits, live under conditions that 
are insufficient for him; must leam to breathe a different air. 
. . . He is a fish out of water. . . . And often a punishment 
supposed to be equal in law is ten times as cruel for him. This 
is the truth, even if we consider only the material habits which 
have to be sacrificed. 

But the Poles formed a group apart. There were six of them 
and they kept together. The only other person they liked in 
our room was a Jew, and him they liked perhaps simply because 
he amused them. He was liked indeed by the other convicts 
too, though every one without exaption laughed at him. He 
was the only Jew among us, and I can't think of him even now 
without laughing. Every time I looked at him I could not 
help recalling Gogol's Jew Yankel in Taras Bulba who, when 
he undressed at night and prepared to get into the cupboard 
where he slept with his wife, looked exactly like a chicken. Isay 
Fomitch, our Jew, was the very image of a plucked chicken. 
He was a man about fifty, short and weakly built, cunning and 
at the same time deci^dly stupid. He was impudent and 
conceited, and at the same time inwardly cowardly. He was 
covered all over with wrinkles, and on his forehead and each 
cheek bore the marks of having been branded on the scaffold. 
I could never understand how he had survived sixty lashes. 
He had been sent here charged with murder. He had hidden 
away a receipt which his friends had procured from a doctor 
immediately after his punishment. It was the receipt for an 
ointment supposed to remove all trac^ of branding in a fort¬ 
night. He dare not make use of this ointment in the prison, 
and was awaiting the end of his twelve years' term of imprison¬ 
ment, after whi^ he fully intended to take advantage of the 
receipt, when he could live as a settler. "Else I shall never be 
able to get married," he said to me once, "and I certainly want 
to be married." We were great friends; he was always in excellent 
spirits; he had not had a bad time in prison. He was a jeweller by 
trade, always had more than enough work from the town, in 
which there was no jeweller, and so escaped hard labour. Of 
course he was a pawnbroker at the same time, and supplied the 
whole prison with money at a percentage and on security. He 
had come to the prison before me, and one of the Poles gave me 
a minute description of his arrival. It is a most amusing story 
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which I will tell later od; 1 shall speak of Isay Fomitch more t ha n 
once again. 

Among the other prisoners in our room were four Old Believers, 
elderly men and great Bible readers, one of whom was the old 
fellow from the Starodubovsky settlement. Then there were two 
or three Little Russians, gloomy fellows; a young convict of 
three-and-twenty with a lean little face and a sharp little nose, 
who had already committed eight murders; a group of 
coiners one of whom kept all the room amused; and finall y 
several gloomy and sullen individuals, shaven and hideous, 
taciturn and envious, who looked with hatred about them and 
meant to look like that, to scowl, to be silent and full of hatred 
for long ^ears to come, the whole term of their imprisonment. 
Of all this I had only a glimpse on that first desolate evening 
of my new life, a glimpse in the midst of smoke and filth, of 
oaths and indescribable obscenity, of foul air, of clanking fetters, 
of curses and shameless laughter. I lay down on the bare boards 
of the bed, and putting my clothes under my head (I had not a 
pillow yet), covered myself with my sheepskin; but for a long 
while I could not get to sleep, though I was utterly worn out 
and shattered by all the monstrous, unexpected impressions of 
that first day. But my new life was only just beginning. There 
was much awaiting me in the future of which 1 had never 
dreamed, of which 1 had no foreboding. 


CHAPTER V 

THE FIRST MONTH 

Three days after my arrival in prison I was ordered to go out 
to work. That first ^y of work is very distinct in my memory, 
though nothing very unusual happened to me in the course of 
it, except in so far as my position was in itself unusual. But it 
was still one of my first impressions, and I still looked eagerly 
at everything. I had spent those three days in the greatest 
depression. "This is the end of my wanderings: I am in 
prison 1" I was continually repeating to myself. "This is to be 
my haven for many long years, my niche which I enter with 
such a mistrustful, such a painful sensation. . . . And who 
knows? Maybe when I come to leave it many years hence I may 
regret itl" I added, not without an dement of t^t malignant 
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pleasure which at times is almost a craving to tear open one’s 
wound on purpose, as though one desired to revel in one's pain, 
as though Uie consciousness of one’s misery was an actual enjoy* 
ment. The idea of ever regretting this hole struck me with horror: 
I felt even then how monstrously a man may get used to things. 
But that was all in the future, and meantime everything about 
me was hostile and—terrible, for though not everything was 
really so, it seemed so to me. The savage curiosity with which 
my new comrades, the convicts, stared at me, the extra surliness 
of their behaviour towards the new member of their community, 
who had been a "gentleman”, a surliness which sometimes 
reached the point of active hatred—all this so tortured me that 
I was eager to begin work, so as to find out and test all my 
sufferings as soon as possible, to begin living like all the rest, so 
as to get into the same rut with all the others without delay. 
Of course there was a great deal I did not notice then; I had 
no suspicion of things that were going on in front of me. I did 
not divine the presence of consolation in the midst of all that 
was hostile. Yet the few kind and friendly faces I had come 
across in the course of those three days helped to give me 
courage. 

The kindest and friendliest of all was Akim Akimitch. And 
among the faces of the other convicts that were sullen and M of 
hatred, 1 could not help noticing some kind and good-natured 
ones. "There are bad people everywhere, and good ones among 
the bad,” I hastened to console myself by reflecting: "and 
who knows? These people are perhaps by no means so much 
worse than the remainder who have remained outside the prison.” 
Even as I thought this, I shook ray head at the idea, and yet, 
my God, if I had only known at the time how true that thought 
wasl 

Here, for instance, was a man whom I only came to understand 
fully in the course of many many years, and yet he was with 
me and continually near me almost all the time I was in prison. 
This was the convict Sushilov. As soon as I begin to speak of 
prisoners being no worse than other men, I involuntarily recall 
him. He used to wait on me. I had another attendant too. 
From the very beginning Akim Akimitch recommended me one 
of the convicts called Osip, telling me that for thirty kopeks a 
month he would cook my food for me every day, if I so disliked 
the prison fare, and had the money to get food for myself. Osip 
was one of the four cooks elected by the convicts for our two 
kitchens. They were, however, quite free to accept or refuse 
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the appointment and could throw it up at any moment. The 
cooks did not go out to work, and their duties were confined 
to baking bread and preparing soup. They were not called 
"povars" {i.e. male cooks) but "stryapki" (i.e. female cooks), 
not as a sign of contempt for them—for sensible, and as far as 
might be, honest convicts were chosen for the kitchen—but 
just as an amiable pleasantry which our cooks did not resent in 
the slightest. Osip was, as a rule, elected, and for several years 
in succession he was almost always cook, and only threw up the 
job occasionally for a time, when he was overcome with violent 
melancholy and a craving for smuggling in vodka. He was a 
man of rare honesty and gentleness, though he was in prison 
for smuggling. He was the tall, sturdy smuggler I have mentioned 
already. He was afraid of everything, especially of a flogging, 
was friendly to everyone, very meek and mild. He never 
quarrelled, yet he had such a passion for smuggling that he could 
not resist bringing in vodka in spite of his cowardice. Like the 
other cooks he carried on a trade in vodka, though, of course, 
not on the same scale as Gazin, for instance, because he had not 
the courage to risk much. I always got on capitally with Osip. 
As for providing one’s food, the cost was trifling. I am not far 
wrong if I say that I hardly spent more than a rouble a month 
on my board, always excluding bread, which was part of the 
prison fare, and occasionally soup, which I took if I were very 
hungry in spite of the disgust it inspired, though that, too, 
passed off almost completely in time. Usualy I bought a pound 
of beef a day. And in winter a pound cost a halfpenny. One 
of the old veterans, of whom there was one in each room to keep 
order, used to go to the market to buy beef. These veterans 
voluntarily undertook to go to market every day to buy things 
for the prisoners and charged the merest trifle, next to nothing, 
for doing so. They did this for the sake of their own peace and 
comfort, for they could hardly have existed in the prison if they 
had refused. In this way they brought in tobacco, tea in bricks, 
beef, fancy bread and so on, everything in fact but vodka. They 
were not asked to bring in vodka, though they were sometimes 
re^ed with it. 

For years together Osip roasted me a piece of beef, always 
the same cut. But how it was roasted is another question, and 
indeed is not what mattered. It is a remarkable fact that for 
several years I hardly exchanged two words with Osip. Several 
times I tried to talk to him, but he was incapable of keeping 
up a conversation; he would smile or answer “yes" or "no", 
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and that was all. It was strange to see this Hercules who was 
like a child of seven. 

Another convict who helped me was Sushilov. I did not ask 
for his services nor seek them. He found me out and placed 
himself at my disposal of his own accord; I don’t remember when 
or how it happened. He did my washing. There was a large hole 
for emptying the water at the back of the prison, made on purpose. 
The washing troughs stood above this hole aud the convicts’ 
clothes were washed there. Sushilov invented a thousand different 
little duties to please me: he got my tea ready, ran all sorts of 
errands, took my jacket to be mended, greased my boots four 
times a month; all this he did eagerly, fussily, as though no one 
knew what duties he was overwhelmed with; in fact he completely 
threw in his lot with mine, and took all my business on himself. 
He would never say, for instance, “You have so many shirts, your 
jacket is torn,’’ and so on, but always "We have so many shirts 
now, our jacket is tom.” He watched me to forestall every want, 
and seemed to make it the chief object of his life. He had no 
trade, and I think he earned nothing except from me. I paid him 
what I could, that is in halfpence, and he was always meekly 
satisfied. He could not help serving someone, and pitched upon 
me, I fancy, as being more considerate than others and more 
honest in paying. He was one of those men who could never 
grow rich and get on, and who undertook to act as sentry for 
card players, standing all night in the freezing cold passage, 
listening to every sound in the yard, on the alert for the major. 
They charged five farthings for spending almost the whole night 
in this way, while if they blundered they lost everything and had 
to pay for it with a beating. I have mentioned them already. It 
is the leading characteristic of such men to efface their personality 
always, everywhere, and before almost everyone, and to play not 
even a secondary, but a tertiary part in everything done in com¬ 
mon. All this is innate in them. 

Sushilov was a very pitiful fellow, utterly spiritless and 
humbled, hopelessly down-trodden, though no one used to ill- 
treat him, but he was down-trodden by nature. I always for some 
reason felt sorry for him. I could not look at him without feeling 
so, but why I was sorry for him I could not have said myself. 

I could not talk to him either; he, too, was no good at conversa¬ 
tion, and it was evidently a great labour to him. He only recov¬ 
ered his spirits when I ended the conversation by giving him 
something to do, asking him to go somewhere or to run some 
errand. I was convinced at last that I was bestowing a pleasure 
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upon him by doing so. He was neither tall nor short, neither 
good-looking nor ugly, neither stupid nor clever, somewhat pock¬ 
marked and rather light-haired. One could never say anything 
quite definite about him. Only one other point; he belonged, I 
believe, as far as I could guess, to the same section as Sirotkin 
and belonged to it simply through his submissiveness and spirit¬ 
lessness. The convicts sometimes jeered at him, chiefly because 
he had exchanged on the way to Siberia, and had exchanged for 
the sake of a red shirt and a rouble. It was because of the small¬ 
ness of the price for which he had sold himself that the convicts 
jeered at him. To exchange meant to change names, and conse¬ 
quently sentences, with someone else. Strange as it seems, this 
was actually done, and in my day the practice flourished among 
convicts on the road to Siberia, was consecrated by tradition and 
defined by certain formalities. At first I could not believe it, but I 
was convinced at last by seeing it with my own eyes. 

This is how it is done. A party of convicts is being taken 
to Siberia. There are some of dl sorts, going to penal servitude, 
to penal factories, or to a settlement; they travel together. Some¬ 
where on the road, in the province of Perm for instance, some 
convict wants to exchange with another. Some Mihailov, for 
instance, a convict sentenced for murder or some other serious 
crime, feels the prospect of many years' penal servitude unattrac¬ 
tive. Let us suppose he is a crafty fellow who has knocked about 
and knows what he is doing. So he tries to find someone of the 
same party who is rather simple, rather down-trodden and sub¬ 
missive, and whose sentence is comparatively light exile to a 
settlement or to a few years in a pen^ factory, or even to penal 
servitude, but for a short period. At last he finds a Sushilov. 
Sushilov is a serf who is simply being sent out to a settlement. 
He has marched fifteen hundred miles without a farthing in his 
pocket—for Sushilov, of course, never could have a farthing- 
exhausted, weary, tasting nothing but the prison food, without 
even a chance morsel of anything good, wearing the prison 
clothes, and waiting upon everyone for a pitiful copper. Mihailov 
accosts Sushilov, gets to know him, even makes friends with him, 
and at last at some etape gives him vodka. Finally he suggests 
to him, would not he like to exchange? He says his name is 
Mihailov, and tells him this and that, says he is going to prison, 
that is, not to prison but to a “special division". Though it is 
prison it is "special", therefore rather better. Lots of people, 
even in the government in Petersburg for instance, never heard 
of the "special division" all the time it existed. It was a special, 
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peculiar class in one of the remote parts of Siberia, and there 
were so few in it, in my time not more than seventy, that it was 
not easy to get to hear of it. I met people afterwards who had 
served in Siberia and knew it well, who yet heard for the first 
time of the "special division" from me. In the Legal Code there 
are six lines about it: "There shall be instituted in such and such 
a prison a special division for the worst criminals until the open¬ 
ing of works involving harder labour in Siberia." Even the 
convicts of this division did not know whether it was a permanent 
of a temporaiy institution. No time limit was mentioned, all 
that was said was "until the opening of works involving 
harder labour", so it was meant for convicts who were in for 
life. 

It is no wonder that Sushilov and the rest of his party knew 
nothing about it, even including Mihailov, who could only form 
an idea of the "special division” from the gravity of his crime, 
for which he had already received three or four thousand blows. 
He might well conclude they were not sending him to anything 
very nice. Sushilov was on his way to a settlement; could any¬ 
thing be better? "Wouldn’t you like to exchange?" Sushilov, 
a simple-hearted soul, a little tipsy and overwhelmed with grati¬ 
tude to Milhailov for being kind to him, does not venture to 
refuse. Besides, he has heard already from the others that 
exchanges are possible, that other people have exchanged, so that 
there is nothing exceptional or unheard of about it. They come to 
an agreement. The shameless Mihailov, taking advantage of 
Sushilov’s extraordinary simplicity, buys his name for a rod shirt 
and a silver rouble, which he gives him on the spot before wit¬ 
nesses. Next day Sushilov is no longer drunk; but he is given 
drink again; besides, it is a mean thing to go back on a bargain; 
the rouble he has taken has gone on drink, and the red shirt 
quickly follows it. If he won’t keep his bargain he must give 
back the money. And where is Sushilov lo get a whole silver 
rouble? And if he does not repay it the gang will make him; 
that’s a point they are strict about. Besides, if he has made a 
promise he must keep it—the gang will insist on that too; or else 
they will devour him. They will beat him, perhaps, or simply 
kill him; in any case, they will threaten to. 

Indeed, if the gang were once to be indulgent in such a matter, 
the practice of changing names would be at an end. If it were 
possible to go back on a promise and break a bargain after taking 
money, who would ever keep it afterwards? This, in fact, is a 
question that concerns the gang, concerns all, and therefore the 
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gang is very stem about it. At last Sushilov sees that there is no 
begging off it and makes up his mind to agree without protest. It 
is announced to the whole gang; and other people are bribed with 
drink and money, if necessary. It is just the same to them, of 
course, whether Mihailov or Sushilov goes to the devil, but vodka 
has been drunk, they have been treated, so they hold their 
tongues. At the next dtape the roll is called; when Mihailov's 
name is called, Sushilov answers "here", when Sushilov’s is 
called, Mihailov shouts "here" and they go on their way. 
Nothing more is said about it. At Tobolsk the convicts are 
sorted: Mihailov is sent to a settlement and Sushilov is conducted 
with extra guards to the "special division". Protest later is 
impossible; and after all, how could he prove it? How many 
years would an inquiry into such a case take? Might he not come 
in for something else? Where are his witnesses? If he had them 
they would deny it. So the upshot of it is that for a red shirt 
and a rouble Sushilov is sent to the "special division". 

The convicts laughed at Sushilov not because he had exchanged 
(though they feel contempt for all who exchange a lighter sentence 
for a heavier one, as they do for all fools who have been dup^) 
but because he had done it for a red shirt and a rouble—too trivial 
a price. Convicts usually receive large sums, relatively speaking, 
for exchanging. They sometimes charge dozens of roubles. But 
Sushilov was so submissive, such a nonentity, so paltry in the 
eyes of all that he was not even worth laughing at. 

I got on very well with Sushilov for several years. By degrees 
he became extremely devoted to me. I could not help noticing 
it, so that I became quite attached to him too. But one day he 
did not do something I had asked him, though I had just given 
him some money, and—I can never forgive myself for it—I had 
the cruelty to say to him, "Well, Sushilov, you take the money 
but you don't do your work." He said nothing, ran to do the 
job, but became suddenly depressed. Two days passed. I 
thought to m37self, "Surely it can't be on account of what I said?" 
I knew that one of the convicts called Anton Vasilyev was worry¬ 
ing him very persistently about a trifling debt. "Probably he has 
no money and is afraid to ask me I" On the third day I said to 
him: "Sushilov, I think you wanted to ask me for the money to 
pay Anton Vassilyev? Take it." I was sitting on the bed at the 
time; Sushilov was standing before me. He seemed greatly im¬ 
pressed at my offering him the money, at my thinking of his 
difficult position of my own accord, especially as he had, in his 
own opinion, been paid too much by me of late, so that he had 
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not dared to hope I would give him more. He looked at the 
money, then at me, suddenly turned away and went out. All this 
surprised me very much. I followed him and found him behind 
the prison. He was standing facing the fence with his head bent 
down and his elbow leaning on the fence. 

"Sushilov, what is it?" I asked him. He did not look at me, 
and I noticed to my grea't amazement that he was on the point 
of tears. 

"Alexandr Petrovitch, you think ..." he began in a breaking 
voice, trying to look away, "that I ... do for you .. . for 
money . . . but I. . . e—echl" 

Then he turned to the fence again, even striking his forehead 
against it—and broke into sobs I It was the first time I had 
seen a man crying in prison. With great effort I comforted him, 
and though after that he began to serve me and look after me 
more zealously than ever—if possible—yet from certain hardly 
perceptible signs 1 perceived ^at his heart could never forgive 
me that reproach; and yet other people laughed at him, nagged 
at him on every occasion, and sometimes abused him violently— 
and he was on amiable and even friendly terms with them, and 
never took offence. Yes, indeed, it is very hard to understand 
a man, even after long years! 

That is why I could not see the prisoners at first as they really 
were, and as they seemed to me later. That is why I said that, 
though I looked at everything with eager and concentrated atten¬ 
tion, I could not discern a great deal that was just before my 
eyes. It was natural that I was struck at first by the most remark¬ 
able and prominent facts, but even these I probably saw in¬ 
correctly, and all that was left by them was an oppressive, hope¬ 
lessly melancholy sensation, which was greatly confirmed by my 
meeting with A., a convict who had reached the prison not long 
before me, and who made a particularly painful impression upon 
me during the first days I was in prison. I knew, however, before 
I reached the prison, that I should meet A. there. He poisoned 
that first terrible time for me and increased my mental sufferings. 
I cannot avoid speaking about him. 

He was the most revolting example of the depths to which a 
man can sink and degenerate, and the extent to which he can 
destroy all moral feeling in himself without difficulty or repen¬ 
tance. A. was that young man of good family of whom I have 
mentioned already that he reported to the major everything that 
took place in the prison, and was friendly with his orderly Fedka. 
Here is a brief account of his story. Mer quarrelling with his 
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Moscow relations, who were horrified by his vicious conduct, he 
arrived in Petersburg without finishing his studies, and to get 
money he gave information to the police in a very base way, that 
is, sold the liv^ of a dozen men for the immediate gratification of 
hi^ insatiable lust for the coarsest and most depraved pleasures. 
Lured by the temptations of Petersburg and its taverns, he 
became so addicted to his vices that, though he was by no means 
a fool, he ventured on a mad and senseless enterprise: he was 
soon detected. In his information to the police he ^d implicated 
innocent people, and deceived others, and it was for this he was 
sent for ten years to Siberia to our prison. He was still quite 
young, life was only beginning for him. One would have thought 
such a terrible change in his fate must have made a great impr^- 
sion on his nature, would have called forth all hk powers of 
resistance, and have caused a complete transformation in him. 
But he accepted his new life without the slightest perturbation, 
without the slightest aversion, indeed; he was not morally re¬ 
volted by it, nor frightened by anything except the necessity of 
working, and the loss of the taverns and other attractions of 
Petersburg. It actually seemed to him that his position as a 
convict set him free to commit even more scoundrelly and revolt¬ 
ing actions. "If one is a convict, one may as well be one; if 
one is a convict, one may do nasty things and it’s no shame to." 
That was literally his opinion. I think of this disgusting creature 
as a phenomenon. I spent several years among murderers, profli¬ 
gates and thorough-going scoundrels, but I can positively say 
that I never in my hfe met such an utter moral downfall, such 
complete depravity and such insolent baseness as in A. There 
was amongst us a parricide, of good family; I have mentioned 
him already, but I became convinced from many traits and in¬ 
cidents that even he was incomparably nobler and more humane 
than A. All the while I was in prison A. seemed to me a lump 
of flesh with teeth and a stomach and an insatiable thirst for the 
most sensual and brutish pleasures. And to satisfy the most trifling 
and capricious of his desires he was capable of the most cold¬ 
blooded murder, in fact of anything, if only the crime could 
be concealed. I am not exaggerating; I got to know A. well. He 
was an example of what a man can come to when the physical 
side is unrestrained by any inner standard, any principle. And 
how revolting it was to me to look on his everlasting mocking 
smile I He was a monster; a moral Quasimodo. Add to that, that 
he was cunning and clever, good-looking, even rather well- 
educated and had abilities. Yes, such a man is a worse plague in 
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society than fire, flood and famine! I have said already that 
there was such general depravity in prison that spying and 
treachery flouri^ed, and the convicte were not angry at it. On 
the contrary they were all very friendly with A., and behaved 
far more amiably to him than to us. The favour in which he 
stood with our drunken major gave him importance and weight 
among them. Meanwhile he made the major believe that he could 
paint portrait (he had made the convicts believe that he had been 
a lieutenant in the Guards) and the major insisted on A.'s being 
sent to work in his house, to paint the major's portrait, of course. 
Here he made friends with the major’s orderly, Fedka, who had 
an extraordinary influence over his master, and consequently over 
everything and everybody in the prison. A. played the spy 
amongst us to meet the major’s requirements, and when the 
latter hit A. in the face in his fits of drunkenness he used to 
abuse him as being a spy and a traitor. It happened sometimes, 
pretty often in fact, that the major would sit down and com¬ 
mand A. to go on with his portrait immediately after beating him. 
Our major seemed really to believe that A. was a remarkable 
artist, almost on a level with Brullov, of whom even he had heard. 
At the same time he felt himself quite entitled to slap him in the 
face, feeling probably that, though he was a great artist, he was 
now a convict, and had he been ten times Brullov the major 
was still his superior, and therefore could do what he liked with 
him. Among other things he made A. take off his boots for him 
and empty his slops, and yet for a long time he could not get over 
the idea that A. was a great artist. The portrait lingered on end¬ 
lessly, almost for a year. At last the major realised that he was 
being duped, and becoming convinced that the portrait never 
would be finished, but on the contrary became less and less like 
him every day, he flew into a rage, gave the artist a thrashing 
and sent him to hard labour in the prison as a punishment. A. 
evidently regretted this, and felt bitterly the loss of his idle days, 
his tit-bits from the major's table, the company of his friend 
Fedka and all the enjoyments that Fedka and he contrived for 
themselves in the major’s kitchen. At any rate after getting 
rid of A., the major gave up persecuting M., a convict whom A. 
was always slandering to the major. 

At the time of A.'s arrival M. was the only "political” in the 
prison. He was very miserable, had nothing in common with 
the other convicts, looked upon them with horror and loathing, 
failed to observe what might have reconciled him to them, and 
did not get on with them. They repaid him with the same hatred. 
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The position of people like M. in prison is awful as a rule. M. 
knew nothing of the crime that had brought A. to prison. On 
the contrary, seeing the sort of man he lud to do with, A. at 
once assured him that he was being punished for the very opposite 
of treachery, almost the same thing in fact as the charge for 
which M. was suffering. The latter was greatly delighted at 
having a comrade, a friend. He waited upon lum, comforted 
him in the first days of prison, imagining that he must be in great 
distress, gave him his last penny, fed and shared the most 
necessary things with him. But A. conceived a hatred for him 
at once, just l^cause he was a fine man, just because he looked 
mth horror on anything mean, because he was utterly unlike 
himself; and all that M. told A. about the major and the prison 
A. hastened at the first opportunity to report to the major. The 
major took an intense dislike to M. in consequence and persecuted 
him. Had it not been for the governor of the prison, it would 
have ended in a tragedy. A. was not in the least disconcerted 
when M. found out later on how base he had been; on the contrary 
he liked meeting him and looked at him ironically. It evidently 
gave him gratification. M. himself pointed this out to me several 
times. This abject creature afterwards ran away from the prison, 
with another convict and a guard, but that escape I will describe 
later. At first he made up to me, thinking I had heard nothing 
of his story. I repeat, he poisoned my first days in prison and 
made them even more miserable. I was terrified at the awful 
bsaeness and degradation into which I had been cast and in the 
midst of which I found myself. I imagined that everything 
here was as base and as degraded. But I was mistaken, I judged 
of all by A. 

I spent those three days wandering miserably about the prison 
and lying on the bed. I gave the stuff that was served out to 
me to a trustworthy convict recommended to me by Akim 
Akimitch, and asked him to make it into shirts, for payment, of 
course (a few halfpence a shirt). I provided myself at Akim 
Akimitch's urgent advice with a folding mattress made of fdt 
encased in linen, but as thin as a pancake, and also got a pillow 
stuffed with wool, terribly hard till one was used to it. Akim 
Akimitch was quite in a bustle arranging all these thin ga for 
me, and helped to get them himself. With his own hands he 
made me a quilt out of rags of old cloth cut out of discarded 
jackets and trousers which I bought from other convicts. The 
prison clothra become the property of the prisoner when they 
are worn out; they are at once sold on the spot in the prison, 
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and however ancient a garment might be, there was always a 
hope of getting something for it. I was much surprised at first 
by all this. It was practically my first contact with men of the 
peasant class. I had suddenly become a man of the same humble 
class, a convict like the rest. Iheir habits, ideas, opinions, 
customs became, as it were, also mine, externally, legally any¬ 
way, though I did not share them really. I was surprised and 
confused, as though I had heard nothing of all this and had not 
suspected its existena. Yet I had heard of it and knew of it. But 
the reality makes quite a different impression from what one hears 
and knows. I could, for instance, never have suspected that 8U(^ 
things, such old rags could be looked upon as objects of value. 
Yet it was of these rags I made myself a quilt I It was hard to 
imagine such cloth as was served out for the convict’s clothing. 
It looked like thick cloth such as is used in the army, but after 
very little wearing it became like a sieve and tore shockingly. 
Cloth garments were, however, only expected to last a year. 
Yet it was hard to make them do service for so long. The 
convict has to work, to carry heavy weights; his clothes quickly 
wear out and go into holes. The sheepskin coats are supposed 
to last three years, and they were used for that time as coats by 
day and both under-blanket and covering at night. But a sheep¬ 
skin coat is strong, though it was not unusual to see a convict 
at the end of the third year in a sheepskin patched with plain 
hempen cloth. Yet even very shabby ones were sold for as much 
as forty kopecks at the end of the three years. Some in better 
preservation even fetched as much as sixty or seventy, and that 
was a large sum in prison. 

Money, as I have mentioned already, was of vast and over¬ 
whelming importance in prison. One may say for a positive 
fact that the sufferings of a convict who had money, however 
little, were not a tenth of what were endured by one who had 
none, though the latter, too, had everything provided by 
government, and so, as the prison authorities argue, could have 
no need of money. I repeat again, if the prisoners had been 
deprived of all possibility of having money of their own, they 
would either have gone out of their minds, or have died off like 
flies (in spite of being provided with everything), or would have 
resorted to incredible violence—some from misery, others in 
order to be put to death and end it all as soon as possible, or 
anyway "to change their luck” (the technical expression). If 
after earning his money with cruel effort, or making use of extra- 
ordihary cunning, often in conjunction with theft and cheating, 
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the convict wastes what he has earned so carelessly, with such 
childish senselessness, it does not prove that he does not 
appreciate it, though it might seem so at the first glance. The 
convict is morbidly, insanely greedy of money, and if he throws 
it away like so much rubbish, he throws it away on what he 
considers of even more value. What is more precious than money 
for the convict? Freedom or some sort of dream of freedom. 
The prisoner is a great dreamer. I shall have something to say 
of this later, but, while we are on the subject, would it be 
believed that I have known convicts sentenced for twenty years 
who, speaking to me, have quite calmly used such phrases as 
"you wait a bit; when, please God, my term is up, then I'll ...” 
llie word convict means nothing else but a man with no will 
of his own, and in spending money he is showing a will of his 
own. In spite of brands, fetters and the hateful prison fence 
which shuts him off from God’s world and cages him in like a 
wild beast, he is able to obtain vodka, an article prohibited under 
terrible penalties, to get at women, even sometimes (though not 
always) to bribe the veterans and even the sergeants, who will 
wink at his breaches of law and discipline. He can play the 
swaggering bully over them into the bargain, and the convict is 
awfuly fond of bullying, that is, pretending to his companions 
and even persuading himself, if only for a time, that he has 
infinitely more power and freedom than is supposed. He can 
in fact carouse and make an uproar, crush and insult others and 
prove to them that he can do all this, that it is all in his own 
hands, that is, he can persuade himself of what is utterly out of 
the question for the poor fellow. That, by the way, is perhaps 
why one detects in all convicts, even when sober, a propensity 
to swagger, to boastfulness, to a comic and very naive though 
fantastic glorification of their personality. Moreover all this dis- 
orderliness has its special risk, so it all has a semblance of life, 
and at least a far-off semblance of freedom. And what will 
one not give for freedom? What millionaire would not give 
all his millions for one breath of air if his neck were in the 
noose? 

The prison authorities are sometimes surprised that after 
leading a quiet, exemplary life for some years, and even being 
made a foreman for his model behaviour, a convict with no 
apparent reason suddenly breaks out, as though he were possessed 
by a devil, plays pranks, drinks, makes an uproar and sometimes 
positively ventures on serious crimes—such as open disrespect to 
a superior officer, or even commits murder or rape. They look at 
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him and marvel. And all the while possibly the cause of this 
sudden outbreak, in the man from whom one would least have 
expected it, is simply the poignant hysterical craving for self- 
expression, the unconscious yearning for himself, the desire to 
assert himself, to assert his crushed personality, a desire which 
suddenly takes possession of him and reaches the pitch of fury, 
of spite, of mental aberration, of fits and nervous convulsions. 
So perhaps a man buried alive and awakening in his coffin might 
beat upon its lid and struggle to fling it off, though of course 
reason might convince him that all his efforts would be useless; 
but the trouble is that it is not a question of reason, it is a question 
of nerves. We must take into consideration also that almost 
every expression of personality on the part of a convict is looked 
upon as a crime, and so it makes no difference whether it is a 
small offence or a great one. If he is to drink he may as well do it 
thoroughly, if he is to venture on anything he may as well venture 
on everything, even on a murder. And the only effort is to begin: 
as he goes on, the man gets intoxicated and there is no holding 
him back. And so it would be better in every way not to drive 
him to that point. It would make things easier for everyone. 

Yes; but how is it to be done? 


CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST MONTH 

I HAD a little money when I entered the prison; I carried only 
very little on me for fear it should be taken away, but as a last 
resource I had several roubles hidden in the binding of a New 
Testament, a book which one is allowed to have in prison. This 
book, together with the money hidden in the binding, was given 
me in Tobolsk by men who were exiles too, who could reckon 
their years of banishment by decades, and had long been 
accustomed to look at every "unfortunate" as a brother. There 
are in Siberia, and practically always have been, some people 
who seem to make it the object of their lives to look after the 
"unfortunate”, to show pure and disinterested sympathy and 
compassion for them, as though they were their own children. 
I must briefly mention here one encounter I had. 

In the town where our prison was there lived a lady, a widow 
called Nastasya Ivanovna. Of course none of us could make her 
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acquaintance while we were in prison. She seemed to devote 
her life to the relief of convicts, but was specially active in 
helping us. Whether it was that she had ikd some similar 
trouble in her family, or that someone particularly near and 
dear to her had suffered for a similar* offence, anyway she 
seemed to consider it a particular happiness to do all that she 
could for us. She could not do much, of course; she was poor. 
But we in prison felt that out there, beyond the prison walls, we 
had a devoted friend. She often sent us news, of which we were 
in great need. When I left prison and was on my way to another 
town, I went to see her and made her acquaintance. She lived 
on the outskirts of the town in the house of a near relation. She 
was neither old nor young, neither good-looking nor plain; it was 
impossible to tell even whether she were intelligent or educated. 
All that one could see in her was an infinite kindliness, an 
irresistible desire to please one, to comfort one, to do something 
nice for one. All that could be read in her kind gentle eyes. 
Together with a comrade who had been in prison with me 1 
spent almost a whole evening in her company. She was eager to 
anticipate our wishes, laughed when we laughed, was in haste to 
agree with anything we said and was all anxiety to regale us 
with all she had to offer. Tea was served with savouries and 
sweetmeats, and it seemed that if she had had thousands she 
would have been delighted, simply because she could do more 
for us and for our comrades in prison. When we said good-bye 
she brought out a cigarette-case as a keepsake for each of us. 
She had made these cigarette-cases of cardboard for us (and how 
they were put together I) and had covered them with coloured 
paper such as is used for covering arithmetic books for children 
in schools (and possibly some such school book had been sacrificed 
for the covering). Both the cigarette-cases were adorned with 
an edging of gilt paper, which she had bought, perhaps, expressly 
for them. “I see you smoke cigarettes, so perhaps it may be of 
use to you,” she said, as it were apologising timidly for her 
present. . . . Some people maintain (I have heard it and read it) 
that the purest love for one's neighbour is at the same time the 
greatest egoism. What egoism there could be in this case, I can’t 
understand. 

Though 1 had not much money when I came into prison, I 
could not be seriously vexed with those of the convicts who, in 
my very first hours in prison, after deceiving me once, came a 
second, a third, and even a fifth time to borrow from me. But 
political.— Translato/s Not$. 
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I will caDdldly confess one thing: it did annoy me that all these 
people with their naive cunning must, as I thought, be laughing 
at me and thinking of me as a simpleton and a ^1 just bemuse 
I gave them money the fifth time of asking. They must have 
thought that I was taken in by their wiles and cunning, while, 
if I had refused them and driven them away, I am convinced 
they would have respected me a great deal more. But annoying 
as it was, I could not refuse. I was annoyed because I was 
seriously and anxiously considering during those first days what 
sort of position I could make for myself in the prison, or rather 
on what sort of footing I ought to be with them. I felt and 
thoroughly realised that the surroundings were completely new 
to me, that I was quite in the dark and could not go on living 
so for several years. I had to prepare myself. I made up my 
mind, of course, that above all I must act straightforwardly, in 
accordance with my inner feelings and conscience. But I knew, 
too, that that was a mere aphorism, and that the most unexpected 
difficulties lay before me in practice. 

And so, in spite of all the petty details of settling into the 
prison which I have mentioned already, and into which I was 
led chiefly by Akim Akimitch, and, although they served as 
some distraction, I was more and more tormented by a terrible 
devouring melancholy. "A dead house," I thought to myself 
sometimes, standing on the steps of the prison at twilight and 
looking at the convicts who had come back from work, and 
were idly loafing about the prison yard and moving from the 
prison to the kitchen and Wk again. I looked intently at 
them and tried to conjecture from their faces and movements 
what sort of men they were, and what were their characters. 
They sauntered about before me with scowling brows or over- 
jubilant faces (these two extremes are most frequently met with, 
and are almost typical of prison life), swearing or simply talking 
together, or walking alone with quiet even steps, seemingly 
lost in thought, some with a weary, apathetic air, others (even 
here I) with a look of conceited superiority, with caps on one 
side, their coats flung over their shoulders, with a sly insolent 
stare and an impudent jeer. "This is my sphere, my world, 
now," I thought, "with which I must live now whether I will 
or not." I tried to find out about them by questioning Akim 
Akimitch, with whom I liked to have tea, so as not to be alone. 
By the way, tea was almost all I could take at first. Tea Akim 
Mimitch did not decline, and used himself to prepare our absurd, 
home-made little tin samovar, which was lent me by M. Akim 
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Akimitch usually drank one glass (he had glasses, too), drank 
it silently and sedately, returning it to me, thanked me and at 
once began working at my quilt. But what I wanted to find out 
he could not tell me. He could not in fact understand why I was 
interested in the characters of the convicts surrounding us, and 
listened to me with a sort of sly smile which I very well remember. 
Yes, evidently I must find out by experience and not ask 
questions, I thought. 

On the fourth day, early in the morning, all the convicts were 
drawn up in two rows at the prison gates before the guard-house, 
just as they had been that time when I was being refettered. 
Soldiers with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets stood opposite 
them, in front and behind. A soldier has the right to fire at a 
convict if the latter attempts to escape; at the same time he 
would have to answer for firing except in extreme necessity: 
the same rule applies in case of open mutiny among the convicts. 
But who would dream of attempting to escape openly? An 
officer of engineers, a foreman and also the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers who superintend the works were present. 
The roll was called; those of the convicts who worked in the 
tailoring room set off first of all; the engineering officers had 
nothing to do with them; they worked only for the prison and 
made all the prison clothes. Then the contingent for the work¬ 
shops started, followed by those who did unskilled work, of whom 
there were about twenty. I set off with them. 

On the frozen river behind the fortress were two government 
barges which were of no more use and had to be pulled to pieces, 
so that the timber might not be wasted, though I fancy all the 
old material was worth very little, practically nothing. Firewood 
was sold for next to nothing in the town, and there were forests 
all round. They put us on this job chiefly to keep us occupied, 
and the convicts themselves quite understood that. They 
always worked listlessly and apathetically at such tasks, and it 
was quite different when the work was valuable in itself and 
worth doing, especially when they could succeed in getting a 
fixed task. Then they seemed, as it were, inspirited, and although 
they got no advantage from it, I have seen them exert themselves 
to the utmost to finish the work as quickly and as well as possible: 
their vanity indeed was somehow involved in it. But with work 
such as we had that day, done more as a matter of form than 
because it was needed, it was difficult to obtain a fixed task and 
we had to work till the drum sounded the recall home at eleven 
o’clock in the morning. 
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The day was warm and misty; the snow was almost thawing. 
All our group set off to the river-bank beyond the fortress 
with a faint jingling of chains, which gave a thin, sharp metallic 
clank at every step, though they were hidden under our clothes. 
Two or three men went into the house where the tools were 
kept to get the implements we needed. I walked with the rest 
and felt a little more cheerful: 1 was in haste to see and hnd out 
what sort of work it was. What was this hard labour? And how 
should I work for the first time in my life? 

I remember it all to the smallest detail. On the road we 
met a workman of some sort with a beard; he stopped and put 
his hand in his pocket. A convict immediately came forward 
out of our group, took off his cap, took the alms—five kopecks— 
and quickly rejoined the others. The workman crossed himself 
and went on his way. The five kopecks were spent that morning 
on rolls, which were divided equally among the party. 

Some of our gang were, as usual, sullen and taciturn, others 
indifferent and listless, others chattered idly together. One was 
for some reason extraordinarily pleased and happy, he sang and 
almost danced on the way, jingling his fetters at every caper. 
It was the same short, thick-set convict who on my first morning 
in prison had quarrelled with another while they were washing 
because the latter had foolishly ventured to declare that he was 
a “cocky-locky”. This merry fellow was called Skuratov. At 
last he began singing a jaunty song of which I remember the 
refrain: 


‘T was away when they married me 
I was away at the mill.” 

All that was lacking was a balalaika. 

His extraordinary cheerfulness, of course, at once aroused 
indignation in some of our party; it was almost taken as an 
insult. 

“He is setting up a howl!” a convict said reproachfully, 
though it was no concern of his. 

“The wolf has only one note and that you’ve cribbed, yon 
Tula fellow! ” observed another of the gloomy ones, with a Little 
Russian accent. 

"I may be a Tula man,” Skuratov retorted promptly, “but 
you choke yourselves with dumplings in Poltava.” 

“Lie away! What do you eat? Used to ladle out cabbage 
soup with a shoe.” 
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"And now it might be the devil feeding us with cannon balls," 
added a third. 

"1 know I am a pampered fellow, mates," Skuratov answered 
with a faint sigh, as though regretting he had been pampered 
and addressing himself to all in general and to no one in 
particular, "from my earliest childhood bred up—(that is, 
brought up, he intentionally distorted his words)—on prunes and 
fancy bread; my brothers have a shop of their own in Moscow to 
this day, they sell fiddlesticks in No Man’s street, very rich shop¬ 
keepers they are." 

"And did you keep shop too?" 

"I, too, carried on in various qualities. It was then, mates, 
I got my first two hundred ..." 

"You don't mean roubles?" broke in one inquisitive listener, 
positively starting at the mention of so much money. 

"No, my dear soul, not roubles—sticks. Luka, hey, Luka I" 

"To some I am Luka but to you I am Luka Kuzmitch," a 
thin little sharp-nosed convict answered reluctantly. 

"Well, Luka Kuzmitch then, hang you, so be it.” 

"To some people I am Luka Kuzmitch, but you should call 
me uncle." 

"Well, hang you then, uncle, you are not worth talking tol 
But there was a good thing I wanted to say. That’s how it 
happened, mates, I did not make much in Moscow; they gave 
me fifteen lashes as a parting present and sent me packing. So 
then I . . .’’ 

"But why were you sent packing?" inquired one who had 
been carefully following the speaker. 

"Why, it’s j^ainst the rules to go into quarantine and to drink 
tin-tacks and to play the jingle-jangle. So I hadn't time to get 
rich in Moscow, mates, not worth talking about. And I did so, 
so, so want to get rich. I’d a yearning I cannot describe." 

Many of his listeners laughed. Skuratov was evidently one 
of those volunteer entertainers, or rather buffoons, who seemed 
to make it their duty to amuse their gloomy companions, and 
who got nothing but abuse for their trouble. He belonged to 
a peculiar and noteworthy type, of which I may have more to say 
hereafter. 

"Why, you might be hunted like sable now," observed Luka 
Kuzmitch. "Your clothes alone would be worth a hundred 
roubles." 

Skuratov had on the most ancient threadbare sheepskin, on 
which patches were conspicuous everywhere. He looked it up 
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and down attentively, though unconcernedly. 

"It's my head that's priceless, mates, my brain," he answered. 
"When I said good-bye to Moscow it was my one comfort that 
I took my head with me. Farewell, Moscow, thanks for your 
bastings, thanks for your warmings, you gave me some fine 
dressings I And my sheepskin is not worth looking at, my good 
soul. ..." 

"I suppo^ your head is, then?" 

"Even his head is not his own but a charity gift," Luka put 
in again. "It was given him at Tyumen for Christ's sake, as 
he marched by with a gang." 

"I say, Skuratov, had you any trade?" 

"Trade, indeed! he used to lead puppy-dogs about and steal 
their tit-bits, that was all his trade," observed one of the gloomy 
convicts. 

"I really did try my hand at cobbling boots," answered 
Skuratov, not observing this biting criticism. "I only cobbled 
one pair." 

"Well, were they bought?" 

"Yes, a fellow did turn up; I suppose he had not feared 
God or honoured his father and mother, and so the Lord punished 
him and he bought them." 

All Skuratov's audience went off into peals of laughter. 

"And I did once work here," Skuratov went on with extreme 
nonchalance. "I put new uppers on to Lieutenant Pomortzev’s 
boots." 

"WeU, was he satisfied?" 

"No, mates, he wasn't. He gave me oaths enough to last me 
a lifetime, and a dig in the back with his knee too. He was 
in an awful taking. Ah, my life has deceived me, the jade's 
deceived me!" 


"And not many minutes later 
Akulina’s husband came ..." 

be unexpectedly carolled again, and began pattering a dance 
step with his feet. 

"Ech, the graceless fellow," the Little Russian who was walk¬ 
ing beside me observed with a side glance of spiteful contempt at 
Skuratov. 

"A useless fellow," observed another in a serious and final 
tone. 

I ciould not understand why they were angry with Skuratov, 
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and why, indeed, all the merry ones seemed to be held in some 
contempt, as I had noticed already during those first days. I 
put down the anger of the Little Russian and of the others to 
personal causes. But it was not a case of personal di^ike; they 
were angry at the absence of reserve in Skuratov, at the ladk 
of the stern assumption of personal dignity about which ail the 
prisoners were pedantically particular; in fact, at his being a 
"useless fellow", to use their own expression. Yet they were 
not angry with all the merry ones, and did not treat ail as they 
did Skuratov and those like him. It depended on what people 
would put up with: a good-natured and unpretentious man 
was at once exposed to insult. I was struck by this fact indeed. 
But there were some among the cheerful spirits who knew how 
to take their own part and liked doing so, and they exacted 
respect. In this very group there was one of thrae prickly 
characters: he was a tall good-looking fellow with a large wart 
on his cheek and a very comic expr^ion, though his face was 
rather handsome and intelligent. He was in reality a light¬ 
hearted and very charming fellow, though I only found out that 
side of him later on. They used to call him "the pioneer" 
because at one time he had served in the Pioneers; now he w^ 
in the "special division". I shall have a great deal to say of him 
later. 

Not all of the "serious-minded", however, were so outspoken 
as the indignant Little Russian. There were some men in the 
prison who aimed at superiority, at knowing all sorts of things, 
at showing resourcefulness, character and intelligence. Many 
of these really were men of intelligence and character, and did 
actually attain what they aimed at, that is, a leading position 
and a considerable moral influence over their companions. These 
clever fellows were often at daggers drawn with one another, 
and every one of them had many enemies. They looked down 
upon other convicts with dignity and condescension, they picked 
no unnecessary quarrels, were in favour with the authorities, and 
took the lead at work. Not one of them would have found fault 
with anyone for a song, for instance: they would not have stooped 
to such trifles. These men were very polite to me all the time I 
was in prison, but they were not very talkative, also apparently 
from a sense of dignity. I shall have to speak more in detail 
of them also. 

We reached the river-bank. The old barge which we had to 
break up was frozen into the ice below us. On the farther side 
of the river the steppes stretched blue into the distance; it was 
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a gloomy and desert view. I expected that everyone would rush 
at the work, but they had no idea of doing so. Some sat 
down on the logs that lay about on the bank; almost all of 
them brought out of their boots bags of local tobacco which 
was sold at three farthings a pound in the market, and short 
willow pipes of home manufacture. They lighted their pipes; 
the soldiers formed a cordon round us and proceeded to guard 
us with a bored expression. 

“Whose notion was it to break up this barge?” one observed 
as it were to himself, not addressing anyone. "Are they in 
want of chips?” 

“He wasn’t afraid of our anger, whoever it was,” observed 
another. 

“Where are those peasants trudging to?” the first asked after 
a pause, not noticing of course the answer to his first question, 
and pointing to a group of peasants who were making their way 
in Indian file over untrodden snow in the distance. Everyone 
turned lazily in that direction and to while away the time 
began mocl^g at them. One of the peasants, the last of the 
file, walked very absurdly, stretching out his arms and swing¬ 
ing his head to one side with a long peasant's cap on it. His 
whole figure stood out clearly and distinctly against the white 
snow. 

“Look how brother Peter has rigged himself outl” observed 
one, mimicking the peasant accent. 

It is remarkable that the convicts rather looked down on 
peasants, though half of them were of the peasant class. 

“The last one, mates, walks as though he was sowing 
radishes.” 

“He is a slow-witted fellow, he has a lot of money,” observed 
a third. 

They alt laughed, but lazily too, as it were reluctantly. Mean¬ 
time a baker woman had come, a brisk lively woman. 

They bought rolls of her for the five kopecks that had been 
given us and divided them in equal shares on the spot. 

The young man who sold rolls in prison took two dozen and 
began a lively altercation, trying to get her to give him three 
rolls instead of the usual two as his commission. But the baker 
woman would not consent. 

“Well, and won't you give me something else?” 

“What else?” 

“What the mice don't eat.” 

“A plague take you,” shrieked the woman and laughed. 
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At last the sergeant who superintended the work came up with 
a stick in his hand. 

"Hey, there, what are you sitting there for? Get to work!" 

"Set us a task, Ivan Matveitch," said one of the "leaders" 
slowly getting up from his place. 

"Why didn’t you ask for it at the start? Break up the barge, 
that's your task." 

At last they got up desultorily and slouched to the river. Some 
of them immediately took up the part of foreman, in words, 
anyway. It appeared that the barge was not to be broken up 
anyhow, but the timber was to be kept as whole as possible, 
especially the crossway beams which were fixed to the bottom 
of the barge by wooden bolts along their whole length. 

"We ought first of all to get out this beam. Set to this, lads,” 
observed one of the convicts who had not spoken before, a quiet 
and unassuming fellow, not one of the leading or ruling spirits; 
and stooping down he got hold of a thick beam, waiting for the 
others to help him. But nobody did help him. 

"Get it up, no fearl You won't get it up and if your grand¬ 
father the bear came along, he wouldn't," muttered someone 
between his teeth. 

"Well then, brothers, how are we to begin? I don’t 
know. . .." said the puzzled man who had put himself forward, 
letting go the beam and getting on to his feet again. 

"Work your hardest you’ll never be done . . . why put your¬ 
self forward?" 

"He could not feed three hens without making a mistake, 
and now he is to be first . . . The fidget!" 

"I didn’t mean anything, mates . . .’’the disconcerted youth 
tried to explain. 

"Do you want me to keep covers over you all? Or to keep you 
in pickle through the winter?" shouted the sergeant again, 
looking in perplexity at the crowd of twenty convicts who stood 
not knowing how to set to work. "Begin! Make haste!" 

"You can’t do things quicker than you can, Ivan Matveitch.” 

"Why, but you are doing nothing! Hey, Savelyev! Talky 
Petrovitch ought to be your name! I ask you, why are you 
standing there, rolling your eyes? Set to work." 

"But what can I do alone?" 

"Set us a task, Ivan Matveitch.” 

"You've been told you won’t have a task. Break up the barge 
and go home. Get to work!” 

They did set to work at last, but listlessly, unwillingly, in- 
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competently. It was quite provoking to see a sturdy crowd of 
stalwart men who seemed utterly at a loss how to set to work. 
As soon as they began to take out the first and smallest beam, 
it appeared that it was breaking, "breaking of itself,” as was 
reported to the overseer by way of apology; so it seemed they 
could not begin that way but must try somehow else. There 
followed a lengthy discussion among the convicts v/hat other way 
to try, what was to be done? By degrees it came, of course, to 
abuse and threatened to go further. . . . The sergeant shouted 
again and waved his stick, but the beam broke again. It appeared 
finally that ax^ were not enough, and other tools were needed. 
Two fellows were dispatched with a convoy to the fortre^ to 
fetch them, and meantime the others very serenely sat down on 
the barge, pulled out their pipes and began smoking again. 

The sergeant gave it up as a bad job at last. 

"Well, you’ll never make work look silly! Ach, what a set, 
what a set!” he muttered angrily, and with a wave of his hand 
he set off for the fortress, swinging his stick. 

An hour later the foreman came. After listening calmly to 
the convicts he announced that the task he set them was to get 
out four more beams without breaking them, and in addition 
he marked out a considerable portion of the barge to be taken 
to pieces, telling them that when it was done they could go home. 
The task was a large one, but, heavens 1 how they set to 1 There 
was no trace of laziness, no trace of incompetence. The axes 
rang; they began unscrewing the wooden bolts. Others thrust 
thick posts underneath and, pressing on them with twenty hands, 
levered up the beams, which to my astonishment came up now 
whole and uninjured. The work went like wild fire, Everyone 
seemed wonderfully intelligent all of a sudden. There was not 
a word wasted, not an oath was heard, everyone seemed to 
know what to say, what to do, where to stand, what advice to 
give. Just half an hour before the drum-beat, the last of the 
task was finished, and the convicts went home tired but quite 
contented, though they had only saved half an hour of their 
working day. But as far as I was concerned I noticed one thing; 
wherever I turned to help them during the work, everywhere 
I was superfluous, everywhere I was in the way, everywhere I 
was pushed aside almost with abuse. 

The lowest ragamuffin, himself a wretched workman, who did 
not dare to raise his voice among the other convicts who were 
sharper and cleverer than he, thought himself entitled to shout 
at me on the pretext that I hindered him if I stood beside 
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him. At last one of the smarter ones said to me plainly and 
coarsely: 

“Where are you shoving? Get away I Why do you poke your¬ 
self in where you are not wanted?” 

“Your game’s upl” another chimed in at once. 

“You’d better take a jug and go round asking for half¬ 
pence to build a fine house and waste upon snuff, but there’s 
nothing for you to do here.” 

I had to stand apart, and to stand apart when all are working 
makes one feel ashamed. But when -it happened that I did 
walk away and stood at the end of the barge they shouted at 
once: 

“Fine workmen they’ve given us; what can one get done 
with them? You can get nothing done.” 

All this, of course, was done on purpose, for it amu^d every¬ 
one. They must have a gibe at one who has been a “fine gentle¬ 
man”, and, of course, they were glad to have the chance. 

It may well be understood now why, as I have said already, my 
first question on entering the prison was how I should behave, 
what attitude I should take up before these people. I had a 
foreboding that I should often come into collision with them like 
this. But in spite of all difficulties I made up my mind not to 
change my plan of action which I had partly thought out during 
those days; I knew it was right. I had made up my mind to 
behave as simply and independently as possible, not to make any 
special effort to get on intimate terms with them, but not to 
repel them if they desired to be friendly themselves; not to be 
afraid of their menaces and their hatred, and as far as possible to 
affect not to notice; not to approach them on certain points and 
not to encourage some of their habits and customs—not to seek 
in fact to be regarded quite as a comrade by them. I guessed at 
the first glance that they would be the first to despise me if I did. 
According to their ideas, however (I learned this for certain 
later on), I ought even to keep up and respect my class superiority 
before them, Aat is, to study my comfort, to give myself airs, to 
scorn them, to turn up my nose at everything; to play the fine 
gentleman in fact. That was what they understood by being a 
gentleman. They would, of course, have abused me for doing so, 
but yet they would privately have respected me for it. To play 
such a part was not in my line; I was never a gentleman accord¬ 
ing to their notions; but, on the other hand, I vowed to make no 
concession derogatory to my education and my way of thinking. 
If I had begun to try and win their goodwill by making up to 
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them, agreeing with them, being familiar with them, and had gone 
in for their various "qualities", they would have at once supposed 
that I did it out of fear and cowardice and would have treated me 
with contempt. A. was not a fair example: he used to visit the 
major and they were afraid of him themselves. On the other side, 
I did not want to shut myself of! from them by cold and un¬ 
approachable politeness, as the Poles did. I saw dearly that they 
despised me now for wanting to work with them, without seeking 
my own ease or giving myself airs of superiority over them. And 
although I felt sure that they would have to change their opinion 
of me later, yet the thought that they had, as it were, the right to 
despise me, because they imagined I was trying to make up to 
them at work—this thought was very bitter to me. 

When I returned to the prison in the evening after the day's 
work, worn out and exhausted, I was again overcome by terrible 
misery. "How many thousands of such da}^ lie before me," 1 
thought, "all the same, all exactly alike!" As it grew dusk I 
sauntered up and down behind the prison by the fence, silent and 
alone, and suddenly I saw our Sharik running towards me. Shank 
was the dog that belonged to our prison, just as there are dogs 
belonging to companies, batteries and squadrons. He had lived 
from time immemorial in the prison, be belonged to no one in 
particular, considering everyone his master, and he lived on 
scraps from the kitchen. He was a rather large mongrel, black 
with white spots, not very old, with intelligent eyes and a bushy 
tail. No one ever stroked him, no one took any notice of him. 
From the first day I stroked him and fed him with bread out of 
my hands. While I stroked him, he stood quietly, looking 
affectionately at me and gently wagging his tail as a sign of 
pleasure. Now after not seeing me for so long—me, the only 
person who had for years thought of caressing him—he ran about 
looking for me amongst all of them, and finding me behind the 
prison, ran to meet me, whining with delight. I don't know what 
came over me but I fell to kissing him, I put my arms round his 
bead; he put his forepaws on my shoulders and began licking my 
face. "So this is the friend fate has sent me," I thought, and 
every time I came back from work during that first hard and 
gloomy period, first of all, before I went anywhere else, I hurried 
behind the prison with Sharik leaping before me and whining with 
joy, held his head in my arms and kissed him again and again, 
and a sweet and at the same time poignantly bitter feeling wrung 
ray heart. And I remember it was positively pleasant to me to 
think, as though priding myself on my suffering, that there was 
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only one creature in the world who loved me, who was devoted to 
me, who was my friend, my one friend—my faithful dog Sharik. 


CHAPTER VII 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. PETROV 

But time passed and little by little I got used to it. Every day 
I was less and less bewildered by the daily events of my new life. 
My eyes grew, as it were, accustomed to incidents, surroundings, 
men. To be reconciled to this life was impossible, but it was high 
time to accept it as an accomplished fact. Any perplexities that 
still remained in my mind I concealed within myself as completely 
as possible. I no longer wandered about the prison like one dis¬ 
traught, and no longer showed my misery. The savagely in¬ 
quisitive eyes of the convicts were not so often fixed on me, they 
did not watch me with such an assumption of insolence. They 
had grown used to me too, apparently, and I was very glad of it. 
I walked about prison as though I were at home, knew my place 
on the common bed and seemed to have grown used to things 
which I should have thought I could never in my life have grown 
used to. 

Regularly once a week I went to have half my head shaved. 
Every Saturday in our free time we were called out in turn from 
the prison to the guard-house (if we did not go we had to get 
shaved on our own account) and there the barbers of the battalion 
rubbed our heads with cold lather and mercilessly scraped them 
with blunt razors; it makes me shiver even now when I recall 
that torture. But the remedy was soon found; Akim Akimitch 
pointed out to me a convict in the military division who for a 
kopeck would shave with his own razor anyone who liked. That 
was his trade. Many of the convicts went to him to escape the 
prison barbers, though they were by no means a sensitive lot. 
Our convict barber was called the major, why I don’t know, and 
in what way he suggested the major I can’t say. As I write I 
recall this major, a tall, lean, taciturn fellow, rather stupid, 
always absorbed in his occupation, never without a strop on 
which he was day and night sharpening his incredibly worn-out 
razor. He was apparently concentrated on this pursuit, which 
he evidently looked upon as his vocation in life. He was really 
extremely happy when the razor was in good condition and some¬ 
one came to be shaved; his lather was warm, his hand was light, 
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the shaving was like velvet. He evidently enjoyed his art and was 
proud of it, and he carelessly took the kopeck he had earned as 
though he did the work for art's sake and not for prolit. 

A. caught it on one occasion from our major when, telling him 
tales about the prisoners, he incautiously spoke of our barber as 
the major. The real major Hew into a rage and was extremely 
offended. "Do you know, you rascal, what is meant by a 
major?” he shouted, foaming at the mouth, .md falling upon A. 
in his usual fashion. "Do you understand what is meant by a 
major? And here you dare to call a scoundrelly convict major 
before me, in my presence!’’ No one but A. could have got on 
with such a man. 

From the very first day of my life in prison, I bcgim to dream 
of freedom. To calculate in a thousand different ways when my 
days in prison would be over became my favourite occupation. 
It was always in my mind, and I am sure that it is the same with 
every'one who is deprived of freedom for a li.xcd period. I don’t 
know whether the other convicts thought and calculated as 1 did, 
but the amazing audacity of their hopes impressed me from the 
beginning. The hopes of a prisoner depiived of freedom aic 
utterly different from those of a man living a natural life. A free 
man hopes, of course (for a change of luck, for instance, or the 
success of an undertaking), but he lives, he arts, he is caught up 
in the world of life. It is very different with the prisoner. There 
is life for him too, granted—prison life—but whatever the convict 
may be and whatever may be the term of his sentence, he is 
instinctively unable to accept his lot as something positive, final, 
as part of real life. Every convict feels that he is, so to speak, 
not at home, but on a visit. lie looks at twenty years as though 
they were two, and is fully convinced that when he leaves prison 
at fifty-five he will be as full of life and energy as he is now at 
thirty-five. 'T’vc still life before me,” he thinks and resolutely 
drives away all doubts and other vexatious ideas. Even those in 
the "special division” who had been sentenced for life some¬ 
times reckoned on orders suddenly coming from Petersburg: 
"to send them to the mines at Nerchinsk and to limit their 
sentence.” Then it would be all right: to begin with, it is almost 
six months’ journey to Nerchinsk, and how much plc.isanter the 
journey would be than being in prison 1 And afterwards the tenn 
in Nerchinsk would be over and then. . . . And sometimes even 
grey-headed men reckoned like this. 

At Tobolsk I have seen convicts chained to the wall. The 
man is kept on a chain seven feet long; he has a bcflstead by 
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him. He is chained like this for some exceptionally terrible 
crime committed in Siberia. They are kept like that for five 
years, for ten years. They are generally brigands. 1 only 
saw one among them who looked as if he had belonged to the 
upper classes; he had been in the government service some¬ 
where. He spoke submissively wi& a lisp; his smile was 
mawkishly sweet. He showed us his chain, showed how he 
could most comfortably lie on the bed. He must have been 
a choice specimen I As a rule they all behave quietly and seem 
contented, yet every one of them is intensely anxious for the 
end of his sentence. Why, one wonders? I will tell you why: 
he will get out of the stifling dank room with its low vaulted 
roof of brick, and will walk in the prison yard . . . and that 
is all. He will never be allowed out of the prison. He knows 
those who have been in chains are always kept in prison and 
fettered to the day of their death. He knows that and yet he 
is desperately eager for the end of his time on the chain. But 
for that longing how could he remain five or six years on the 
chain without dying or going out of his mind? Some of them 
would not endure it at all. 

I felt that work might be the saving of me, might strengthen 
my physical frame and my health, ^ntinual mental anxiety, 
nervous irritation, the foul air of the prison might well be my 
destruction. Being constantly in the open air, working every 
day till I was tired, learning to carry heavy weights—at any 
rate I shall save myself, I thought, I shall make myself strong, 
I shall leave the prison healthy, vigorous, hearty and not old. 
I was not mistaken: the work and exercise were very good for 
me. I looked with horror at one of my companions, a man of 
my own class; he was wasting like a candle in prison. He entered 
it at the same time as I did, young, handsome and vigorous, 
and he left it half-shattered, grey-headed, gasping for breath 
and unable to walk. No, I thought, looking at him; I want 
to live and will live. But at first I got into hot water among 
the convicts for my fondness for work, and for a long time they 
assailed me with gibes and contempt. But I took no notice 
of anyone and set off cheerfully, for instance, to the baking and 
pounding of alabaster—one of the first things I learnt to do. 
That was easy work. 

The ofi&ciaJs who supervised our work were ready, as far as 
possible, to be lenient in allotting work to prisoners belonging 
to the upper classes, which was by no means an undue indulgence 
but simple justice. It would be strange to expect from a man 
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of half the strength and no experience of manual labour the same 
amount of work as the ordinary workman had by regulation to 
get through. But this "indulgence” was not always shown, 
and it was as it were surreptitious; a strict watch was kept 
from outside to check it. Very often we had to go to heavy 
work, and then, of course, it was twice as hard for the upper- 
class convicts as for the rest. 

Three or four men were usually sent to the alabaster, old or 
weak by preference, and we, of course, came under that heading: 
but besides these a real workman who understood the work was 
always told off for the job. The same workman went regularly 
for some years to this task, a dark, lean, oldish man called 
Almazov, grim, unsociable and peevish. He had a profound 
contempt for us. But he was so taciturn that he was even lazy 
about grumbling at us. 

The shed in which the alabaster was baked and pounded stood 
also on the steep, desolate river-bank. In winter, especially 
in dull weather, it was dreary to look over the river and at the 
far-away bank the other side. There was something poignant 
and heart-rending in this wild desolate landscape. But it was 
almost more painful when the sun shone brightly on the immense 
white expanse of snow. One longed to fly away into that ex¬ 
panse which stretched from the other side of the river, an un¬ 
trodden plain for twelve hundred miles to the south. Almazov 
usually set to work in grim silence; we were ashamed, as it were, 
that we could not be of any real help to him, and he managed 
alone and asked no help from us, on purpose, it seemed, to make 
us conscious of our short-comings and remorseful for our useless¬ 
ness. And yet all he had to do was to heat the oven for baking 
in it the alabaster, which we used to fetch for him. Next day, 
when the alabaster was thoroughly baked, the task of unloading 
it from the oven began. Each of us took a heavy mallet, filled 
himself a special box of alabaster and set to work to pound it. 
This was delightful work. The brittle alabaster was quickly 
transformed to white shining powder, it crumbled so well and 
so easily. We swung our heavy mallets and made such a din 
that we enjoyed it ourselves. We were tired at the end and at 
the same time we felt better; our cheeks were flushed, our blood 
circulated more quickly. At this point even Almazov began 
to look at us with indulgence, as people look at small children; 
he smoked his pipe condescendingly, though he could not help 
grumbling when he had to speak. But he was like that with 
everyone, though I believe he was a good-natured man at bottom. 
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Another task to which I was sent was to turn the lathe in the 
workshop. It was a big heavy wheel. It needed a good deal 
of effort to move it, especially when the turner (one of the regi¬ 
mental workmen) was shaping some piece of furniture for me 
use of an official, such as a banister or a big table-leg for which 
a big log was required. In such cases it was beyond one man's 
strength to turn the wheel and generally two of us were sent— 
myself and another "gentleman", whom I will call B. For 
several years whenever anything had to be turned this task fell 
to our share. B. was a frail, weakly young fellow who suffered 
with his lungs. He had entered the prison a year before my 
arrival together with two others, his comrades—one an old 
man who spent all his time, day and night, saying his prayers 
(for which he was greatly respected by the convicts) and died 
before I left prison, and the other quite a young lad, fresh, rosy, 
strong and full of spirit, who had carried B. for more than five 
hundred miles on the journey when the latter was too exhausted 
to walk. The affection between them was worth seeing. B. 
was a man of very good education, generous feelings and a loftv 
character which had been embittered and made irritable by 01- 
ness. We used to manage the wheel together and the work 
interested us both. It was first-rate exercise for me. 

I was particularly fond, too, of shovelling away the snow. 
This had to be done as a rule after snowstorms, which were 
pretty frequent in winter. After a snowstorm lasting twenty- 
four hours, some houses would be snowed up to the middle of the 
windows and others would be almost buried. Then as soon 
as the storm was over and the sun came out, we were driven 
out in big gangs, sometimes the whole lot of us, to shovel away 
the snowdrifts from the government buildings. Everyone 
was given a spade, a task was set for all together, and sometimes 
such a task that it was a wonder they could get through it, 
and all set to work with a will. The soft new snow, a little 
frozen at the top, was easily lifted in huge spadefuls and was 
scattered about, turning to fine glistening powder in the air. 
The spade cut readily into the white mass sparkling in the sun¬ 
shine. The convicts were dmost always merry over this job. 
The fresh winter air and the exercise warmed them up. Every¬ 
one grew more cheerful; there were sounds of laughter, shouts, 
jests. They began snowballing each other, not without protest, 
of course, from the serious ones, who were indignant at the 
laughter and merriment; and the general excitement usually ended 
in swearing, 
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Little by little, I began to enlarge my circle of acquaintance. 
Though, indeed, 1 did not think of making acquaintances my¬ 
self; 1 was still restless, gloomy and mistrustful. My acquaint- 
anckhips arose of themselves. One of the first to visit me was 
a convict called Petrov. I say visit me and I lay special emphasis 
on the word; Petrov was in the “special division", and lived 
in the part of the prison farthest from me. There could apparently 
be no connection between us. and we certainly did and could 
have nothing in common. And yet in those early days Petrov 
seemed to feel it his duty to come to our room to see me 
almost every day, or to stop me when I was walking in our 
leisure hour behind the prison as much out of sight as 1 could. 
At first I disliked this. But he somehow succeeded in making 
his visits a positive diversion to me, though he was by no means 
a particularly sociable or talkative man. He was a short, strongly 
built man, agile and restless, pale with high cheek-bones and 
fearless eyes, with a rather pleasant face, fine white close-set 
teeth, and an everlasting plug of tobacco between them and 
his lower lip. This habit of holding tobacco in the mouth was 
common among the convicts. He seemed younger than his age. 
He was forty and looked no more than thirty. He always talked 
to me without a trace of constraint, and treated me exactly as 
his equal, that is, behaved with perfect good-breeding and 
delicacy. If he noticed, for instance, that I was anxious to be 
alone, he would leave me in two or three minutes after a few 
words of conversation, and he always thanked me for attending 
to him, a courtesy which he never showed, of course, to anyone 
else in prison. It is curious that such relations continued between 
us for several years and never became more intimate, though 
he really was attached to me. I cannot to this day make up my 
mind what he wanted of me, why he came to me every day. 
Though he did happen to steal from me later on, he stole, as 
it were, by accident; he scarcely ever asked me for money, so 
he did not come for the sake of money or with any interested 
motive. 

I don't know why, but I always felt as though he were not 
living in prison with me, but somewhere far away in another 
house in the town, and that he only visited the prison in passing, 
to hear the news, to see me, to see how we were ail getting on. 
He was always in a hurry, as though he had left someone waiting 
for him, or some job unfinished. And yet he did not seem 
flustered. The look in his eyes, too, was rather strange: intent, 
with a shade of boldness and mockery. Yet he looked, as it were, 
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into the distance, as though beyond the things that met his eyes 
he were trying to make out something else, far away. This gave 
him an absent-minded look. I sometimes purposely watched 
where Petrov went when he left me. Where was someone waiting 
for him? But he would hurry away from me to a prison ward 
or a kitchen, would sit down there beside some convicts, listen 
attentively to their conversation and sometimes take part in it 
himself, even speaking with heat; then he would suddenly break 
off and relapse into silence. But whether he were talking or sit¬ 
ting silent, it always appeared that he did so for a moment in 
passing, that he had something else to do and was expected else¬ 
where. The strangest thing was that he never had anything 
to do: he led a life of absolute leisure (except for the regula¬ 
tion work, of course). He knew no sort of trade and he scarcely 
ever had any money. But he did not grieve much over the lack 
of it. And what did he talk to me about? His conversation was 
as strange as himself. He would see, for instance, that I was 
walking alone behind the prison and would turn abruptly in my 
direction. He always walked quickly and turned abruptly. 

He walked up, yet it seemed he must have been running. 

"Good morning.’’ 

"Good morning." 

"I am not interrupting you?" 

"No.” 

"I wanted to ask you about Napoleon. He is a relation of the 
one who was here in 1812 , isn’t he?” (Petrov was a kantonist 
and could read and write.) 

"Yes.” 

"He is some sort of president, they say, isn’t he?” 

He always asked rapid, abrupt questions, as though he were 
in a hurry to learn something. It seemed as though he were 
investigating some matter of great importance which would not 
admit of any delay. 

I explained how he was a president and added that he might 
soon be an emperor. 

"How is that?” 

I explained that too, as far as I could. Petrov listened atten¬ 
tively, understanding perfectly and reflecting rapidly, even turn¬ 
ing his ear towards me. 

"H’m ... I wanted to ask you, Alexandr Petrovitch: is it 
true, as they say, that there are monkeys with arms down to their 
heels and as big as a tail man?” 

“Yes, there are.” 
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"\Vhat are they like?" 

That, too, I explained as far as I was able. 

"And where do they live?" 

"In hot countries. There are some in the island of Sumatra." 

"That's in America, isn’t it? Don’t they say that the people 
in those parts walk on their heads?" 

"Not on their heads. You mean the Antipodes." 

I explained what America was like and what was meant by 
the Antipodes. He listened as attentively as though he had come 
simply to hear about the Antipodes. 

"A-ahl Last year I read about the Countess La Valli^re. 
Arefyev got the book from the adjutant’s. Is it true or is it just 
invented? It's written by Dumas." 

"It’s invented, of course." 

"Well, good-bye. Thank you.” 

And Petrov vanished, and we rarely talked except in this style. 

I began inquiring about him. M. pusitivoly warned me when 
he heard of the acquaintance. He told me that many of the 
convicts had inspired him with horror, especially at first, in his 
early days in prison: but not one of them, not even (la/.in, had 
made such a terrible impression on him as this Petrov, 

"He is the most determined, the most fearless of all the con¬ 
victs,” said M. "He is capable of anything: he would stick at 
nothing if the fancy took him. He wouhl murder you if it 
happened to strike him: he would murder you in a minute with¬ 
out flinching or giving it a thought afterwards. 1 believe he is 
not quite in his right mind.” 

This view interested me very much. But M. cojild give me 
no reason for thinking so. And strange to say, I knew Petrov 
for several years afterwards and talked to him almost every day, 
he was genuinely attached to me all that time (though I am 
fibsolutely unable to say why) and all those years he behaved well 
in prison and did nothing horrible: yet every time I looked at 
him I felt sure that M. was right, and that Petrov really was a 
most determined and fearless man who recognised no restraint of 
any sort. Why I felt this 1 can't explain either. 

I may mention, however, that this Petrov was the convict who 
had intended on being led out to be flogged to murder the major, 
when the latter was saved only "by a miracle” as the convicts 
said, through driving away just before. It had happened once, 
before he came to prison, that he had been struck by the colonel 
at drill. Probably he had been struck many times before, but 
this time he could not put up with it and he stabbed his colonel 
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openly, in broad daylight, in the fa^ of the regiment. But I 
don't Imow all the deta^ of this story; he never told it me. No 
doubt these were only outbursts when the man's character showed 
itself fully ail at once. But they were very rare in him. He 
really was sensible and even peaceable. Passions were latent in 
him, and hot, violent passions, too; but the burning embers were 
always covered with a layer of ashes and smouldered quietly. I 
never saw the faintest trace of vanity or boastfulness in 1^, as 
in others. He rarely quarrelled; on the other hand he was not 
particularly friendly with anyone, except perhaps with Sirotkin, 
and then only when the latter was of use to him. Once, however, 
I saw him seriously angry. Something was not given him, some- 
ttog which was properly his share. A convict in the civilian 
division called Va^y Antonov was quarrelling with him. He 
was a tall, powerful athlete, spiteful, quarrelsome, malicious and 
very far from being a coward. They had been shouting at each 
other for a long time and I thought that the matter would at 
most end in a Wow or two, for at times, though rarely, Petrov 
swore and fought like the meanest convict. But this time it was 
not so: Petrov suddenly blanched, his lips suddenly quivered and 
turned blue; he began breathing hard. He got up from his pla(% 
and slowly, very slowly with his bare noiseless steps (in summer 
he was very fond of going barefoot) he approached Antonov. 
There was a sudden silence in the noisy touting crowd; one 
could have heard a fly. Everyone waited to see what would 
happen. Antonov leapt up as he approached, looking aghast... 
1 could not bear the sight of it and left the room. I expected to 
hear the shriek of a murdered man before I had time to get down 
the steps. But this time, too, it ended in nothing: before Petrov 
had time to reach him, Antonov hastily and in ^ence flung him 
the object about which they were disputing, which was some old 
rag they taed to put round their legs. Of course, two or three 
minutes later, Antonov swore at him a little to satisfy his con- 
sdence and keep up appearances by showing that he was not quite 
cowed. But Petrov took no notice of his abuse, did not even 
answer it; it was not a question of abuse, the point had been won 
in his favour; he was very well pleased and took his A 
quarter of an hour later, he was sauntering about the prison as 
usual with an air of complete unconcern, and seemed to be look¬ 
ing round to find people talking about something interesting, that 
he might poke lua nose in and listen. Everting seemed to 
interest him, yet it somehow happened that he remained in¬ 
different to most things and simply wandered aimlessly about the 
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prison, drawn first one way and then another. One might have 
compared him with a wor^an, a stalwart workman who could 
send the work flying but was for a while without a job, and mean¬ 
time sat playmg with little children. I could not understand either 
why he remained in prison, why he did not run a\^y. He would 
not have hesitated to run away if he had felt any strong inclina¬ 
tion to do so. Men like Petrov are only ruled by reason till they 
have some strong desire. Thra there is no obstacle on earth that 
can hinder them. And I am sure he would have escaped cleverly, 
that he would have outwitted everyone, that he could have stayed 
for a week without bread, somewhere in the forest or in the reeds 
of the river. But he evidently had not reached that point yet 
and did not fuUy desire it. I never noticed in him any great 
power of reflection or any marked common sense. These people 
are born with one fixed idea which unconsciously moves them 
hither and thither; so they shift from one thing to another all 
their lives, till they find a work after their own hearts. Then they 
are ready to risk anything. I wondered sometimes how it was that 
a man who had murdered bis officer for a blow could lie down 
under a flogging with such resignation. He was sometimes flogged 
when he was caught smuggling vodka. Like all convicts without 
a trade he sometimes undertook to bring in vodka. But he lay 
down to be flogged, as it were with his own consent, that is, as 
though acknowledging that he deserved it; except for that, 
nothing would have induced him to lie down, he would have been 
killed first. I wondered at him, too, when he stole from me in 
spite of his unmistakable devotion. This seemed to come upon 
him, as it were, in streate. It was he who stole my Bible when 
I asked him to cany it from one place to another. He had only a 
few steps to go, but he succeeded in finding a purchaser on the 
way, sold it, and spent the proceeds on drink. Evidently be 
wanted veiy much to drink, and anything that he wanted very 
much he to do. That is the sort of man who will murder a 
man for sixpence to get a bottle of vodka, though another time 
he would let a man pass with ten thousand pounds on him. In 
the evening he told me of the theft himself without the slightest 
embarrassment or regret, quite indifferently, as though it were 
a most ordinary incident. I tried to give him a good scolding; 
besides, I was sorry to lose my Bible. He listened without irrita¬ 
tion, very meekly, in fact; agreed that the Bible was a very useful 
book, sincerely regretted that I no longer possessed it, but 
expressed no regret at having stolen it; he looked at me with 
such complacency that I at once gave up scolding him. He 
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accepted my scolding, probably reflecting that it was inevitable 
that one should be sworn at for such doings, and better I should 
relieve my feelings and console myself by swearing: but that it 
was all really nonsense, such nonsense that a serious person 
would be ashamed to talk about it. It seemed to me that he 
looked upon me as a sort of child, almost a baby, who did not 
understand the simplest things in the world. If I began, for 
instance, on any subject not a learned or bookish one, he would 
answer me, indeed, but apparently only from politeness, con¬ 
fining himself to the briefest reply. I often wondered what the 
book knowledge about which he usually questioned me meant to 
him. I sometimes happened to look sideways at him during our 
conversations to see whether he were laughing at me. But no; 
usually he was listening seriously and even with some attention, 
though often so little that I felt annoyed. He asked exact and 
definite questions, but showed no great surprise at the information 
he got from me, and received it indeed rather absent-mindedly. 
I fancied, too, that he had made up his mind once for all, with¬ 
out bothering his head about it, that it was no use talking to me 
as one would to other people, that apart from talking of books I 
understood nothing and was incapable of understanding any¬ 
thing so there was no need to worry me. 

I am sure that he had no real affection for me, and that struck 
me very much. Whether he considered me undeveloped, not fully 
a man, or felt for me that special sort of compassion that every 
strong creature instinctively feels for someone weaker, recognising 
me as such—I don’t know. And although all that did not prevent 
him from robbing me, I am sure he felt sorry for me as he did 
it. "Ech!” he may have thought as he laid hands on my 
property, "what a man, he can’t even defend his own property! ’’ 
But I fancy that was what he liked me for. He said to me him¬ 
self one day, as it were casually, that I was “a man with too 
good a heart’’ and "so simple, so simple, that it makes one feel 
sorry for you. Only don't take it amiss, Alexandr Petrovitch," 
he added a minute later, "I spoke without thinking, from my 
heart." 

It sometimes happens that such people come conspicuously to 
the front and take a prominent position at the moment of some 
violent mass movement or revolution, and in that way achieve all 
at once their full possibilties. They are not men of words and 
cannot be the instigators or the chief leaders of a movement; but 
they are its most vigorous agents and the first to act. They begin 
simply, with no special flourish, but they are the first to sur- 
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mount the worst obstacles, facing every danger without reflection, 
without fear—and all rush after, blindly following them to the last 
wall, where they often lay down their lives. I do not believe that 
Petrov has come to a good end; he would make short work of 
everything all at once, and, if he has not perished yet, it is 
simply that the moment has not come. Who knows, though? 
Maybe he will live till his hair is grey and will die peaceably of 
old age, wandering aimlessly to and fro. But I believe M. was 
right when he said that Petrov was the most determined man in 
all the prison. 


CHAPTER VIII 

DETERMINED CHARACTERS. LUTCHKA 

It is difficult to talk about "determined” characters: in prison as 
everywhere else they are few in number. A man may look terrible; 
if one considers what is said of him one keeps out of his way. 
An instinctive feeling made me shun such people at first. After¬ 
wards I changed my views in many respects, even about the most 
terrible murderers. Some who had never murdered anyone were 
more terrible than others who had been convicted of six murders. 
There was an element of something so strange in some crimes 
that one could not form even a rudimentary conception of them. 
I say this because among the peasantry murders are sometimes 
committed for most astounding reasons. The following type of 
murderer, for instance, is to be met with, and not uncommonly 
indeed. He lives quietly and peaceably and puts up with a hard 
life. He may be a peasant, a house-serf, a soldier or a workman. 
Suddenly something in him seems to snap; his patience gives way 
and he sticks a knife into his enemy and oppressor. Then the 
strangeness begins: the man gets out of all bounds for a time. 
The first man he murdered was his oppressor, his enemy; that is 
criminal but comprehensible; in that case there was a motive. 
But later on he murders not enemies but anyone he comes upon, 
murders for amusement, for an insulting word, for a look, to 
make a round number or simply "out of my way, don’t cross my 
path, I am coming! ” The man is, as it were drunk, in delirium. It 
is as though, having once overstepped the sacred limit, he begins 
to revel in the fact that nothing is sacred to him; as though he 
had an itching to defy all law and authority at once, and to enjoy 
the most unbridled and unbounded liberty, to enjoy the thrill of 
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horror which he cannot help feeling at himself. He knows, too, 
that a terrible punidiment is awaiting him. All this perhaps is 
akin to the sensation with which a man gazes down from a high 
tower into the depths below his feet till at last it would be a relief 
to throw himself headlong—anything to put an end to it quickly. 
And this happens even to the most peaceable and till then incon¬ 
spicuous people. Some of these people positively play a part to 
themselves in this delirium. The more down-trodden such a man 
has been before, the more he itches now to cut a dash, to strike 
terror into people. He enjoys their terror and likes even the 
repulsion he arouses in others. He assumes a sort of desperate¬ 
ness, and a desperate character sometimes looks forward to speedy 

E unishment, looks forward to being settled, because he finds it 
urdensome at last to keep up bis assumed recklessness. It is 
curious that in most cases all this state of mind, this whole pose, 
persists up to the moment of the scaffold, and then it is cut short 
once for all; as though its duration were prescribed and defined 
beforehand. At the end of it, the man suddenly gives in, retires 
into the background and b^mes as limp as a rag. He whimpers 
on the scaffold and begs forgiven^ of the crowd. He comes to 
prison and he is such a dnvelling, snivelling fellow that one 
wonders whether he can be the man who has murdered five or 
six people. 

Some, of course, are not soon subdued even in prison. They 
still preserve a certain bravado, a certain boastfulness whidh 
seems to say 'T am not what you take me for; but I am in for 
six souls I" But yet he, too, ends by being subdued. Only at 
times he amuses himself by recalling his reckless exploits, the 
festive time he once had when he was a “desperate character”, 
and if he can only find a simple-hearted listener there is nothing 
he loves better than to give himself airs and boast with befitting 
dignity, describing his feats, though he is careful not to betray 
the pleasure this gives him. “See the sort of man I was,” he 
seems to say. 

And with what subtlety this pose is maintained, how lazily 
casual the story sometimes is I What studied nonchalance is 
apparent in the tone, in every wordl Where do such people 
pidc it up? 

Once in those early days I spent a long evening l 3 dng idle and 
depressed on the plank bed and listened to su(^ a story, and 
in my inexperience took the storyteller to be a colossal, hideous 
criminal of an incredible strung^ of will, while 1 was inclined 
to take Petrov lightly. Tbe subject of the narrative was how the 
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speaker, Luka Kusmitch, for no motive but is own amusement 
had laid out a major. This Luka Kuzmitch was die little t^, 
sharp-nosed young convict in our room, a Little Russian by birth, 
whom I have mentioned already. He was really a Great Russian, 
but had been bom in the sou&; I believe he was a house-serf. 
There was really something pert and aggressive about him, 
"though the bird is small its daw is sharp". But convicts instinc¬ 
tively see through a man. They had very little respect for him, 
or as the convicts say, "little rrapect to him”. He was fearfully 
vam. He was sitting that evening on die platform bed, sewing a 
shirt. Sewing under-gaiments was his trade. Beside him was 
sitting a wnvict called Kobylin, a tall, stalwart lad, stupid 
and dull-witted but good-natured and friendly, who slept next to 
him on the bed. M they were neighbours, Lutchka frequently 
quarrelled with him and generally treated him superciliously, 
ironically and despotically, of which Kobylin in his simplidty was 
not fully consdous. He was knitting a woollen stocking listening 
indifferendy to Lutchka. The latter was telling his story rather 
loudly and distinctiy. He wanted everyone to hear, though he 
tried to pretend that he was telling no one but Kobylin. 

"Well, brother, they sent me from our parts," he began, stidc- 
ing in his needle, "to Tch—-v for being a tramp." 

"When was that, long ago" asked Kobylin. 

"It will be a year ago when the peas come in. Well, when we 
came to K. they put me in prison there for a littie time. In prison 
with me there were a dozen fellows, all Littie Russians, tall, 
healthy, and as strong as bolls. But they were such quiet (^aps; 
the food was bad; the major did as he liked with them. I ^dn’t 
been there two days before I saw they were a cowarrUy lot. 'Why 
do you knuckle under to a fool like that?' says I. 

" ‘You go and talk to him yourself 1' they said, and they 
fairly laughed at me. I didn’t say anything. One of those Littie 
Russians was particularly funny, lads," he added suddenly, 
abandoning Kobylin and addressing fte company generally. "He 
used to tell us how he was tried and what he said in court, and 
kept oymg as he told us; he had a wife and children left behind, 
he told us. And he was a big, stout, grey-headed old fellow. ‘I 
saj^ to him: nay I' he told us. 'And he, the devil's son, kept on 
writing and writing. "Well,” says I to myself, "may you choke. 
I’d be pleased to see it." And he kept on writing and writing and 
at last he’d written something and it was my ruinl’ Give me 
some thread, Vassya, the damned stuff is rotten." 

"It’s from the market," said Vassya, giving him some thread. 
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"Ours in the tailoring shop is better. The other day we sent 
our veteran for some and I don't know what wretched women he 
buys it from," Lutchka went on, threading his neede by the Ught. 

"A crony of his no doubt." 

"No doubt." 

"Well, but what about the major?" asked Kobylin, who had 
been quite forgotten. • 

This was aU Lutchka wanted. But he did not go on with 
his story at once; apparently he did not deign to notice Kobylin. 
He calmly pulled out his thread, calmly and lazily drew up his 
legs under him and at last began to speak. 

"I worked up my Little Russians at last and they asked for 
the major. And I borrowed a knife from my neighbour that 
morning; I took it and hid it to be ready for anything. The 
major flew into a rage and he drove up. 'Come', said I, 'don't 
funk it, you chaps.' But their hearts failed them, they were all of 
a tremble! The major ran in, drunk. 'Who is here? What's 
here? I am Tsar, I am God, too.' As he said that 1 stepped for¬ 
ward," Lutchka proceeded, "my knife in my sleeve. 

"' No,’ said I, 'your honour,’ and little by little I got closer. 
'No, how can it be, your honour,’ said I, 'that you are our Tsar 
and God too?’ 

" 'Ah, that's you, that's you,’ shouted the major. 'You 
mutinous fellow!' 

" 'No,' I said, and I got closer and doser. 'No,' I said, 'your 
honour, as may be well known to yourself, our God the Almighty 
and All Present is the only One. And there is only one Tsar set 
over us by God himself. He, your honour, is called a monarch,' 
says I. 'And you,' says I, 'your honour, are only a major,' our 
commander by the grace of the Tsar and your merits,' says 1. 
'What, what, what what!' he fairly cadded; he choked and 
couldn't speaJc. He was awfully astonished. 'Why, this,' says 
I, and I just pounced on him and plunged the whole knife into 
his stomach. It did the trick. He rolled over and did not move 
except for his legs kicking. I threw down the knife. 'Look, you 
fellows, pick him up now!' says 1." 

Here I must make a digression. Unhappily such phrases as 
"I am your Tsar, I am your God, too", and many similar expres¬ 
sions were not uncommonly used in old days by many command¬ 
ing officers. It must be admitted, however, that there are not 
many such officers left; perhaps ffiey are extinct altogether. I 
may note that the officers who liked to use and prided themselves 
on using such expressions were mostly those who had risen from 
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the lower ranks. Their promotion turns everything topsy-turvy 
in them, including their brains. After groaning under the yoke 
for years and passing through every subordinate grade, they 
suddenly see themselves officers, gendemen in command, and in 
the first intoxication of their position their inexperience leads them 
to an exaggerated idea of their power and importance; only in 
relation to their subordinates, of course. To their superior officers 
they show the same servility as ever, though it is utterly unneces¬ 
sary and even revolting to many people. Some of these servile 
fellows hasten with peculiar zest to declare to their superior 
officers that they come from the lower ranlra, though they are 
officers, and that "they never forget their place". But with the 
common soldiers they are absolutdy autocratic. Now, of course, 
there are scarcely any^of these men left, and I doubt if anyone 
could be found to shout, "I am your Tsar, I am your God”. But 
in spite of that, I may remark that nothing irritates convicts, and 
indeed all people of the poorer class, so much as such utterances 
on the part of their officers. This insolence of self-glorification, 
this exaggerated idea of being able to do an 3 rthing with impunity, 
inspires hatred in the most submissive of men and drives them 
out of all patience. Fortunately this sort of behaviour, now almost 
a thing of the past, was always severely repressed by the authori¬ 
ties even in old days. I know several instance of it. 

And, indeed, people in a humble position generally are irritated 
by any supercilious carel^sness, any sign of contempt shown 
them. Some people think that if convicts are well fed and well 
kept and all the requirements of the law are satisfied, that is all 
that is necessary. This is an error, too. Everyone, whoever he 
may be and however down-trodden he may be, demands—though 
perhaps instinctively, perhaps unconsciously—respect for Ws 
dignity as a human being. The convict knows himself that he is 
a convict, an outcast, and knows his place before his commanding 
officer; but by no branding, by no fetters will you make him for¬ 
get that he is a human being. And as he really is a human being 
he ought to be treated humanely. My God, yesl Humane treat¬ 
ment may humanise even one in whom the image of God has 
long been obscured. These "unfortunates" need even more 
humane treatment than others. It is their salvation and their joy. 
I have met some good-hearted, high-minded officers. I have seen 
the influence they exerted on these degraded creatures. A few 
kind words from them meant almost a moral resurrection for the 
convicts. They were as pleased as children and as children began 
to love them. I must mention another strange thing: the convicts 
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themselves do not like to be treated too familiarly and too softly 
by their officers They want to respect those in authority over 
them, and too much softness m^es them cease to respect 
them. The convicts like their commanding officer to have decora¬ 
tions, too, they like him to be presentable, they like him to be in 
favour with some higher authority, they like him to be strict 
and important and just, and they like him to keep up his dignity. 
The convicts prefer such m officer: they feel that he keeps up 
his own dignity and does not insult them, and so they feel every¬ 
thing is right and as it should be. 


“You must have caught it hot for that?" Kobylin observed 
calmly. 

“H'ml Hot, my boy, yes—it was hot certainly. Aley, pass 
the scissors 1 \^y is it they are not playing cards to-day, lads? “ 

“TTbey've druiik up all their money,” observed Vassya. “If 
they hadn't they’d have been playing.” 

“If! They'll give you a hundred roubles for an 'if' in 
Moscow,” observed Lutchka. 

“And how much did you get altogether, Lutchka?” Kobylin 
began ^ain. 

“They gave me a hundred and five, my dear chap. And, 
you know, they almost killed me, mates,” Lutchka declared, 
abandoning Kobylin again. “They drove me out in full dress 
to be flogged. Till then I'd never tasted the lash. There were 
imme nse crowds, the whole town ran out: a robber was to be 
flogged, a murderer, to be sure. You can’t think what fools the 
people are, there’s no telling you. The hangman stripped me, 
made me lie down and shouted, ‘Look out. I'll sting you’. I 
wondered what was coming. At the first lash I wanted to shout, 
I opened my mouth but ffiere was no shout m me. My voice 
failed me. l^en the second lash came, you may not believe it, 
I did not hear them count two. And when I came to I heard 
them cjffi ‘seventeen’. Four times, lad, they took me off the 
donkey, and gave me half an hour’s rest and poured water over 
me. I looked at them all with my eyes starting out of my head 
and thought ‘I shall die on the spot. . . ” 

“And you didn't die?” Kobylin asked naively. 

Lutchka scanned him with a glance of immense contempt; 
there was a sound of laughter. 

“He is a regular block I” 

“He is not quite right in the top storey,” observed Lutchka, 
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as though regretting he had deigned to convene with such a man. 
“He is a natural," Vassya summed up conclusively. 

Though Lutchka had murdered six people no one was ever 
afraid of him in the prison, yet perhaps it was his cherished 
desire to be considered a terrible man. 


CHAPTER IX 

ISAY FOMITCH—THE BATH-HOUSE—BAKLUSHIN’S STORY 

Christmas was approaching. The convicts looked forward to it 
with a sort of solemnity and, looking at them, I too began to 
expect something unusual. Four days before Christmas Day they 
took us to the bath-house. In my time, especially in the early 
years, the convicts were rarely taken to fte bath-house. All were 
pleased and began to get ready. It was arranged to go after 
dinner, and that afternoon there was no work. The one who was 
most pleased and excited in our room was Isay Fomitdi Bumsh- 
tein, a Jewish convict whom I have mentioned in the fourth 
chapter of my story. He liked to steam himself into a state of 
stu^faction, of unconsciousness; and whenever going over old 
memories I recall our prison baths (which deserve to be remem¬ 
bered), the blissful countenance of that prison comrade, whom 
I shall never forget, takes a foremost place in the picture. 
Heavens, how killingly funny he was I I have already said some¬ 
thing about his appearance: he was a thin, feeble, puny man of 
fifty, with a wrinUed white body like a chicken's and on his 
cheeks and forehead awful scars left from being branded. IBs 
face wore a continual expression of imperturbable self-com¬ 
placency and even bUssfulness. Apparently he felt no regret at 
being in prison. As he was a jeweller and there were no jewellers 
in the town, he worked continually at nothing but his* own trade 
for the gentry and officials of the town. He received some pay¬ 
ment for his work. He wanted for nothing, was evra rich, but he 
saved money and used to Irad it out at interest to all the convicts. 
He had a samovar of his own, a good mattress, cups, and a whole 
dining outfit. The Jews in the town did not refuse him their 
acquaintance and patronage. On Saturdays he used to go with an 
escort to the synagogue in the town (which is sanctioned by law). 
He was in clover, in fact. At the same time he was impatiently 
awaiting the end of his twelve years' sentenre "to get married”. 
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He was a most comical mixture of naivete, stupidity, craft, im¬ 
pudence, good-nature, timidity, boastfulness and insolence. It 
surprised me that the convicts never jeered at him, though they 
sometimes made a joke at his expense. Isay Fomitch was 
evidently a continual source of entertainment and amusement to 
all. "He is our only one, don’t hurt Isay Fomitch,” was what 
they felt, and although Isay Fomitch saw his position he was 
obviously proud of being so important, and that greatly amused 
the convicts. His anivd in the prison was feanully funny (it 
happened before my time, but I was told of it). One day, in the 
leisure hour towards evening, a rumour suddenly spread through 
the prison that a Jew had been brought, and was being shaved 
in the guard-room and that he would come in directly. There was 
not a single Jew in the prison at the time. The convicts waited 
with impatience and sunounded him at once when he came in at 
the gate. The sergeant led him to the civilian room and showed 
him his place on the common bed. Isay Fomitch carried in his 
arms a sack containing his own belongings, together with the 
regulation articles which had been given to him. He laid down 
the sack, climbed on to the bed and sat down, tucking his feet 
under hhn, not daring to raise his eyes. There were sounds of 
laughter and prison jokes alluding to his Jewish origin. Suddenly 
a young convict made his way ti&ough the crowd carrying in his 
hand his very old, dirty, tattered summer trousers, together with 
the regulation leg-wrappers. He sat down beside Isay Fomitch 
and slapped him on the shoulder. 

"I say, my dear friend. I've been looking out for you these 
last six years. Look here, how much will you give?” 

And he spread the rags out before him. 

Isay Fomitch, who had been too timid to utter a word and 
so cowed at his first entrance that he had not dared to raise 
his eyes to the crowd of mocking, disfigured and terrible faces 
which hemmed him in, was cheered at once at the sight of the 
proffered pledge, and began briskly turning over the rags. He 
even held them up to the light. Everyone waited to hear what 
he would say. 

"Well, you won't give me a silver rouble, I suppose? It's 
worth it, you know,” said the would-be borrower, winking at 
Isay Fomitch. 

"A silver rouble, no, but seven kopecks maybe.” 

And those were the first words uttered by Isay Fomitch in 
prison. Everyone roared with lai^hter. 

"Seven! Well, give me seven, then; it's a bit of luck for you. 
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Mind you take care of the pledge; it's as much as your life's worth 
if you lose it.” 

“With three kopecks interest makes ten,” the Jew went on 
jerkily in a shakmg voice, putting his hand in his pocket for the 
money and looking timidly at me convicts. He was fearfully 
scared, and at the same time he wanted to do business. 

"Three kopecks a year interest, I suppose?” 

“No, not a year, a month.” 

“You are a tight customer, Jew I What's your name?” 

“Isay Fomitch.” 

“W^, Isay Fomitch, you’ll get on finely here! Good-bye.” 

Isay Fomitch examined the pledge once more, folded it up 
carefully and put it in his sack in the midst of the still laughing 
convicts. 

Everyone really seemed to like him and no one was rude to 
him, though almost all owed him money. He was himself as 
free from malice as a hen, and, seeing the general goodwill with 
which he was regarded, he even swaggered a little, but with such 
simple-hearted absurdity that he was forgiven at once. Lutchka, 
who had known many Jews in his day, often teased him, and not 
out of ill-feeling, but simply for diversion, just as one teases 
dogs, parrots, or an 5 r sort of trained animal. Isay Fomitch saw 
that clearly, was not in the least offended and answered him back 
adroitly. 

"Hq^, Jew, I'll give you a dressing ! ” 

“You give me one blow and I’ll give you ten,” Isay Fomitch 
would respond gallantly. 

“You damned scabl” 

“I don't care if I am.” 

“You itching Jew!” 

"I don't care if I am. I may itch, but I am rich; I’ve money.” 

“You sold Christ.” 

“I don't care if I did.” 

“That’s right, Isay Fomitch, bravo! Don’t touch him, he’s 
the only one we've got,” the convicts would shout, laughing. 

"Aie, Jew, you'll get the whip, you’ll be sent to Sil^ria.” 

“Why, I am in Siberia now.” 

“Weil, you’U go farther.” 

"And is the Lord God there, too?” 

“Well, I suppose he is.” 

“Well, I don’t mind, then. If the Lord God is there and 
there’s money, I shall be all right everywhere.” 

“Bravo, Isay Fomitch, you are a fine chap, no mistake!” the 
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convicts shouted round him, and though Isay Fomitch saw they 
were laughing at him, he was not cast down. 

The general approval afforded him unmistakable pleasure and 
he began carolling a shrill little chant “la-la-la-la-la" all over 
the prison, an absurd and ridiculous tune without words, the 
only tune he hummed all the years he was in prison. After¬ 
wards, when he got to know me better, he protested on oath to 
me that that was the very song and the very tune that the six 
hundred thousand Jews, big and little, had sung as they crossed 
the Red Sea, and that it is ordained for every Jew to sing that 
song at the moment of triumph and victory over his enemies. 

Every Friday evening convicts came to our ward from other 
parts of the prison on purpose to see Isay Fomitch celebrate 
his Sabbath. Isay Fomitch was so naively vain and ^astful 
that this general interest gave him pleasure, too. With pedantic 
and studied gravity he covered his little table in the corner, 
opened his book, lighted two candles and muttering some 
mysterious words began putting on his vestment. It was a parti¬ 
coloured shawl of woollen material which he kept carefully in 
his box. He tied phylacteries on both hands and tied some sort 
of wooden ark by means of a bandage on his head, right over 
bis forehead, so that it looked like a ridiculous horn sprouting 
out of his forehead. Then the prayer began. He repeated it 
in a chant, uttered cries, spat on the floor, and turned round, 
making wild and absurd gesticulations. All this, of course, was 
part of the ceremony and there was nothing ateurd or strange 
about it, but what was absurd was that Isay Fomitch seemed 
purposely to be playing a part before us, and made a show of 
his ritual. Sudenly he would hide his head in his hands and 
recite with sobs. The sobs grew louder and in a state of 
exhaustion and almost howling he would let his head crowned 
with the ark drop on the book; but suddenly, in the middle of 
the most violent sobbing he would begin to laugh and chant in 
a voice broken with feeling and solemnity, and weak with bliss. 
“Isn’t he going it!" the convicts commented. I once asked Isay 
Fomitch what was the meaning of the sobs and then the sudden 
solemn transition to happiness and bliss. Isay Fomitch par¬ 
ticularly liked such questions from me. He at once explained to 
me that the weeping and sobbing were aroused at the thought of 
the loss of Jerusalem, and that the ritual prescribed sobbing as 
violently as possible and beating the breast at the thought. But at 
the moment of the loudest sobbing, he, Isay Fomitch, was 
suddenly, as it were accidentally (the suddenness was also 
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prescribed by the ritual), to remember that there is a prophecy 
of the return of the Jews to Jerusalem. Then he must at once 
burst into joy, song, and laughter, and must repeat his prayers 
in such a way that his voice itself should express as much happi¬ 
ness as possible and his face should express all the solemnity and 
dignity of which it was capable. This sudden transition and the 
obligation to make it were a source of extreme pleasure to Isay 
Fomitch: he saw in it a very subtle kiinst-stuck, and boastfully 
told me of this difficult rule. Once when the prayer was in full 
swing the major came into the ward accompanied by the officer 
on duty and tiie sentries. All the convicts drew themselves up by 
the bed; Isay Fomitch alone began shouting and carrying on more 
than ever. He knew that the prayer was not prohibited, it was 
impossible to interrupt it, and, of course, there was no risk in 
his shouting before the major. But he particularly enjoyed making 
a display before the major and showing off before us. The major 
went up within a step of him. Isay Fomitch turned with his 
back to bis table and waving his hands began chanting his 
solemn prophecy right in the major’s face. As it was prescribed 
for him to express extreme happiness and dignity in his face 
at that moment, he did so immediately, screwing up his eyes 
in a peculiar way, laughing and nodding his head at the major. 
The major was surprised but finally went off into a guffaw, called 
him a fool to his face and walked away; and Isay Fomitch 
vociferated louder than ever. An hour later, when he was having 
supper, I asked him: "And what if the major in his foolishness 
had flown into a rage?" 

"What major?” 

"What major! Why, didn't you see him?" 

"No." 

"Why, he stood not a yard away from you, just facing you." 

But Isay Fomitch began earnestly assuring me that he had 
not seen the major and that at the time, during the prayer, 
he was usually in such a state of ecstasy that he saw notUng 
and heard nothing of what was going on around him. 

I can see Isay Fomitch before me now as he used to wander 
about the prison on Saturdays with nothing to do, making 
tremendous efforts to do nothing at all, as prescribed by the law 
of the Sabbath. What incredible anecdotes he used to tell me 
every time he came back from the synagogue! What prodigious 
news and rumours from Petersburg he used to bring me, assuring 
me that be had got them from his fellow Jews, and that they 
had them first-hand. 



But I have said too much of Isay Fomitch. 

There were only two public bato in the town. One of th^, 
which was kept by a Jew, consisted of separate bathrooms, for 
each of which a fee of fihy kopecks was charged. It was an 
establishment for people of the higher class. The other bath¬ 
house was intended for the working class; it was dUapidated, 
dirty and small, and it was to this house that we convicts were 
taken. It was frosty and sunny, and the convicts were 
delighted at the very fact of getting out of the fortress grounds 
and looking at the town. The jokes and laughter never flagged 
all the way. A whole platoon of soldiers with loaded rifles 
accompanied us, to the admiration of the whole town. In the 
bath-house we were immediately divided into two relays: the 
second relay had to wait in the cold ante-room while the first were 
washing themselves. This division was necessary, because the 
bath-house was so small. But the space was so limited that it 
was difficult to imagine how even half of our number could find 
room. Yet Petrov did not desert me; he skipped up of his own 
accord to help, and even offered to wash me. Another convict 
who offered me his services was Baklushin, a prisoner in the 
"special division" who was nicknamed "the pioneer”, and to 
whom I have referred already as one of the liveliest and most 
charming of the convicts, as indeed he was. I was already slightly 
acquainted with him. Petrov even helped me to undress, for, 
not being used to it, I was slow undressing, and it was cold in 
the ante-room, almost as cold as in the open air. 

It is, by the way, very difficult for a convict to undress till 
he has quite mastered the art. To begin with, one has to learn 
how to unlace quickly the bands under the ankle-irons. These 
bands are made of leather, are eight inches in length and are 
put on over the under-garment, just under the ring that goes 
round the ankle. A pair of these bands costs no less than sixty 
kopecks and yet every convict procures them, at his own expense, 
of course, for it is impossible to walk without them. The ring 
does not fit tightly on the leg, one can put one's finger in between, 
so that the iron strikes against the flesh and rubs it, and with¬ 
out the leather a convict would rub his leg into a sore in a day. 
But to get off the bands is not difficult. It is more difficult to 
learn how to get off one's under-linen from under the fetters. 
It is quite a special art. Drawing off the under-garment from 
the left leg, for instance, one has first to pull it down between 
the ring and the leg, then freeing one's foot one has to draw 
the linen up again between the leg and the ring; then the whole 
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of the left leg of the garment has to be slipped through the 
ring on the right ankle, and pulled back again. One has to 
go through the same business when one puts on clean linen. 
It is hard for a novice even to guess how it can be done; I 
was first taught how to do it at Tobolsk by a convict called 
Korenev, who had been the chief of a band of robbers and had 
been for five years chained to the wall. But the convicts get used 
to it, and go through the operation without the slightest difficulty. 

I gave Petrov a few kopecks to get me soap and a handful 
of tow; soap was, indeed, served out to the convicts, a piece 
each, the size of a halfpenny and as thick as the slices of cheese 
served at the beginning of supper among middle-class people. 
Soap was sold in the ante-room as well as hot spiced mead, rolls 
and hot water. By contract with the keeper of the bath-house, 
each convict was allowed only one bucketful of hot water; every¬ 
one who wanted to wash himself cleaner could get for a half¬ 
penny another bucketful, which was passed from the ante-room 
into the bathroom through a little window made on purpose. 
When he had undressed me, Petrov took me by the arm, noticing 
that it was very difficult for me to walk in fetters. 

“You must puU them higher, on to your calves,” he kept 
repeating, supporting me as though he were my nurse, “and 
now be careful, here’s a step.” 

I felt a little ashamed, indeed; I wanted to assure Petrov 
that I could walk alone, but he would not have believed it. He 
treated me exactly like a child not able to manage alone, whom 
everyone ought to help. Petrov was far from l^ing a servant, 
he was pre-eminently not a servant; if I had offended him, he 
would have known how to deal with me. I had not promised 
him payment for his services, and he did not ask for it himself. 
What induced him, then, to look after me in this way? 

When we opened the door into the bathroom itself, I thought 
we were entering hell. Imagine a room twelve paces long and 
the same in breadth, in which perhaps as many as a hundred 
and certainly as many as eighty were packed at once, for the 
whole party were divided into only two relays, and we were 
close on two hundred; steam blinding one’s eyes; filth and 
grime; such a crowd that there was not room to put one’s foot 
down. I was frightened and tried to step back, but Petrov at 
once encouraged me. With extreme difficulty we somehow forced 
our way to the benches round the wall, stepping over the heads 
of those who were sitting on the floor, asking them to duck to 
let us get by. But every place on the benches was taken. 
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Petrov informed me that one had to buy a place and at once 
entered into negotiations with a convict sitting near the window. 
For a kopeck the latter gave up bis place, receiving the money 
at once from Petrov, who had the coin ready in his fist, having 
providently brought it with him into the bathroom. The convict 
1 had ousted at once ducked under the bench ^ust under my 
place, where it was dark and filthy, and the dirty slime lay two 
inches thick. But even the space under the benches was all Med; 
there, too, the place was alive with human beings. There was 
not a spot on the floor as big as the palm of your hand where 
there was not a convict squatting, splashing from his bucket. 
Others stood up among them and holding their buckets in their 
hands washed themselves standing; the dirty water trickled off 
them on to the shaven heads of the convicts sitting below them. 
On the top shelf and on all the steps leading up to it men were 
crouched, huddled together washing themselves. But they did 
not wash themselves much. Men of the peasant class don’t wash 
much with soap and hot water; they only steam themselves 
terribly and then douche themselves with cold water—that is 
their whole idea of a bath. Fifty birches were rising and falling 
rhythmically on the shelves; they all thrashed themselves into 
a state of stupefaction. More steam was raised every moment. 
It was not heat; it was hell. All were shouting and vociferating 
to the accompaniment of a hundred chains clanking on the floor. 

. . . Some of them, wanting to pass, got entangled in other 
men’s chains and caught in their own chains the heads of those 
below them; they fell down, swore, and dragged those they 
caught after them. Liquid filth ran in all directions. Everyone 
seemed in a sort of intoxicated, over-excited condition; ffiere 
were shrieks and cries. By the window of the ante-room from 
which the water was handed out there was swearing, crowding, 
and a regular scuffle. The fresh hot water was spilt over the 
heads of those who were sitting on the floor before it reached 
its destination. Now and then the moustached face of a soldier 
with a gun in his hand peeped in at the window or the half¬ 
open door to see whether there were anything wrong. The shaven 
heads and crimson steaming bodies of the convicts seemed more 
hideous than ever. As a rule the steaming backs of the con¬ 
victs show distinctly the scars of the blows or lashes they have 
received in the past, so that all those backs looked now as though 
freshly wounded. The scars were horrible 1 A shiver ran down 
me at the sight of them. They pour more boiling water on 
the hot bricks and clouds of thick, hot steam fill the whole 
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of the left leg of the garment has to be slipped through the 
ring on the right ankle, and pulled back again. One has to 
go through the same business when one puts on clean linen. 
It is hard for a novice even to guess how it can be done; I 
was first taught how to do it at Tobolsk by a convict called 
Korenev, who had been the chief of a band of robbers and had 
been for five years chained to the wall. But the convicts get used 
to it, and go through the operation without the slightest difficulty. 

I gave Petrov a few kopecks to get me soap and a handful 
of tow; soap was, indeed, served out to the convicts, a piece 
each, the size of a halfpenny and as thick as the slices of cheese 
served at the beginning of supper among middle-class people. 
Soap was sold in the ante-room as well as hot spiced mead, rolls 
and hot water. By contract with the keeper of the bath-house, 
each convict was allowed only one bucketful of hot water; every¬ 
one who wanted to wash himself cleaner could get for a half¬ 
penny another bucketful, which was passed from the ante-room 
into the bathroom through a little window made on purpose. 
When he had undressed me, Petrov took me by the arm, noticing 
that it was very difficult for me to walk in fetters. 

“You must puU them higher, on to your calves,” he kept 
repeating, supporting me as though he were my nurse, “and 
now be careful, here’s a step.” 

I felt a little ashamed, indeed; I wanted to assure Petrov 
that I could walk alone, but he would not have believed it. He 
treated me exactly like a child not able to manage alone, whom 
everyone ought to help. Petrov was far from l^ing a servant, 
he was pre-eminently not a servant; if I had offended him, he 
would have known how to deal with me. I had not promised 
him payment for his services, and he did not ask for it himself. 
What induced him, then, to look after me in this way? 

When we opened the door into the bathroom itself, I thought 
we were entering hell. Imagine a room twelve paces long and 
the same in breadth, in which perhaps as many as a hundred 
and certainly as many as eighty were packed at once, for the 
whole party were divided into only two relays, and we were 
close on two hundred; steam blinding one’s eyes; filth and 
grime; such a crowd that there was not room to put one’s foot 
down. I was frightened and tried to step back, but Petrov at 
once encouraged me. With extreme difficulty we somehow forced 
our way to the benches round the wall, stepping over the heads 
of those who were sitting on the floor, asking them to duck to 
let us get by. But every place on the benches was taken. 
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something there that could not be settled without him. His 
place was taken by another visitor, Baklushin "the pioneer", 
whom I had invited to have tea with me before we left the bath¬ 
house. 

I don't know a more charming character than Baklushin's. 
It was true that he would not knuckle under to anyone; indeed, 
he often quarrelled, he did not like people to meddle with his 
affairs—in short, he knew how to taJie his own part. But he 
never quarrelled for long, and I believe we all liked him. 
Wherever he went everyone met him with pleasure. He was 
known even in the town as the most amusing fellow in the world 
who was always in high spirits. He was a tall fellow of thirty with 
a good-natured and spirited countenance, rather good-looking, 
though he had a wart on his face. He could contort his features 
in a killing way, mimicking anyone he came across, so that no 
one near him could help laughing. He, too, belonged to the 
class of comic men, but he would not be sat upon by those 
who despised and detested laughter, so they never abused 
him for being a "foolish and useless" person. He was full of 
fire and life. He made my acquaintance during my first days 
and told me that he was a kantonist and had afterwards served 
in the pioneers, and had even been noticed and favoured by 
some great personages, a fact which he still remembered with 
great pride. He began at on{» questioning me about Petersburg. 
He even used to read. When he came to have tea with me he 
at once entertained the whole ward by describing what a dressing- 
down Lieutenant S. had given the major that morning and, 
sitting down beside me, he told me with a look of pleasure that 
the theatricals would probably come off. They were getting up 
theatricals in the prison for Christmas. Actors had been dis¬ 
covered, and scenery was being got ready by degrees. Some 
people in the town had promised to lend dresses for the actors, 
even for the female characters: they positively hoped by the 
assistance of an orderly to obtain an officer’s uniform with 
epaulettes. If only the major did not take it into his head to 
forbid it, as he did last year. But last Christmas he had been in 
a bad temper; he had lost at cards somewhere, and, besides, there 
had been mischief in the prison, so he had forbidden it out of 
spite; but now perhaps he would not want to hinder it. In short, 
Baklushin was excited. It was evident that he was one of the 
most active in getting up the performance, and I inwardly re¬ 
solved on the spot that I would certainly be present. Baklushin's 
simple-hearted delight that everything was going well with the 
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theatric^ pleased me. Little by little, we got into talk. Among 
other things he told me that he had not always served in Peters¬ 
burg; that he had been guilty of some misdemeanour there and 
had been transferred to R., though as a sergeant in a garrison 
regiment. 

"It was from there I was sent here,” observed Baklushin. 

"But what for?” I asked. 

"What for? What do you think it was for, Alexandr Petro- 
vitch? Because I fell in love.” 

"Oh, well, they don't send people here for that yet,” I retorted 
laughing. 

"It is true,” Baklushin added, "it's true that through that 
I shot a German there with my pistol. But was the German 
worth sending me here for, tell me that I” 

"But how was it? Tell me, it's interesting.” 

"It's a very funny story, Alexandr Petrovitch.” 

"So much the better. Tell me.” 

"Shall I? Well, listen, then.” 

I heard a strange, though not altogether amusing, story of a 
murder. 

"This is how it was,” Baklushin began. "When I was sent to 
R. I saw it was a fine big tovra, only there were a lot of Germans 
in it. Well, of course, I was a young man then; I stood well with 
the officers; I used to pass the time walking about with my cap 
on one side, winking at the German girls, ^d one little German 
girl, Luise, took my fancy. They were both laundresses, only 
doing the finest work, she and her aunt. Her aunt was a stuck- 
up old thing and they were well off. I used to walk up and 
down outside their windows at first, and then I got to be real 
friends with her. Luise spoke Russian well, too, she only lisped 
a little, as it were—she was such a darling, I never met one like 
her. ... I was for being too free at first, but she said to me: 
'No, you mustn't, Sasha, for I want to keep all my innocence 
to make you a good wife,' and she'd only caress me and laugh 
like a bell . . . and she was such a clean little thing, I never 
saw anyone like her. She suggested our getting married herself. 
Now, could I help marrying her, tell me that? So I made up 
ray mind to go to the lieutenant-colonel for permission. . . . One 
day I noticed Luise did not turn up at our meeting-place, and 
again a second time she didn't come, and again a third. I sent 
a letter; no answer. What is it? I wondered. If she had been 
deceiving me she would have contrived somehow, have answered 
the letter, and have come to meet me. But she did not know 
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how to tell a lie, so she simply cut it off. It's her aunt, 1 thought. 
I didn’t dare go to the aunt's; though she knew it, we always 
met on the quiet. I went about as though I were crazy; I wrote 
her a last letter and said: 'If you don't come I shall come to your 
aunt’s myself.' She was frightened and came. She cried; 
she told me that a German cdled Schultz, a distant relation, 
a watch-maker, well-off and elderly, had expressed a desire to 
marry her—'to make me happy,' he says, and not to be left 
without a wife in his old age; and he loves me, he says, and he's 
had the idea in his mind for a long time, but he kept putting 
it off and saying nothing. 'You see, Sasha,’ she said, 'he’s rich 
and it's a fortunate thing for me; surely you don’t want to 
deprive me of my good fortune?’ I looked at her—she was 
crying and hugging me. . . . 'Ech,' I thought, 'she is talking 
sense I What's the use of marrying a soldier, even though I am 
a sergeant?’ 'Well, Luise,' said I, 'good-bye, God be with you. 
I’ve no business to hinder your happiness. Tell me, is he good- 
looking?' 'No,' she said, 'he is an old man, with a long nose,' 
and she laughed herself. I left her. 'Well,' I thought, 'it 
was not fated to bel’ The next morning I walked by his shop; 
she had told me the street. I looked in at the window: there 
was a German sitting there mending a watch, a man of forty- 
five with a hooked nose and goggle eyes, wearing a tail-coat 
and a high stand-up collar, such a solemn-looking fellow. I fairly 
cursed; I should like to have broken his window on the spot 
. . . but there, I thought, it’s no good touching him, it’s no 
good crying over spilt milk! I went home to the barracks at 
dusk, lay down on my bed and would you believe it, Alexandr 
Petrovitch, I burst out crying. . . . 

"Well, that day passed, and another and a third. I did not 
see Luise. And meantime I heard from a friend (she was an 
old lady, another laundress whom Luise sometimes went to see) 
that the German knew of our love, and that was why he made 
up his mind to propose at once, or else he would have waited 
another two or three years. He had made Luise promise, it 
seemed, that she would not see me again; and that so far he 
was, it seems, rather churlish with both of them, Luise and her 
aunt; as though he might change his mind and had not quite 
decided even now. She told me, too, that the day after to- 

him in the morning and that there would be another relation 
there, an old man who had been a merchant but was very poor 
now and served as a caretaker in a basement. When I knew 
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that maybe on Sunday everything would be settled, I was seized 
with such tury that I did not know what I was doing. And 
all that day and all the next I could do nothing but think of 
it. I felt I could eat that German. 

"On Sunday morning I did not know what I would do, but 
when the mass was over I jumped up, put on my overcoat and 
set off to the German's. I thought I would find them all there. 
And why I went to the German's, and what I meant to say 
I did not know myself. But I put a pistol in my pocket to 
be ready for anything. I had a wretched little pistol with an 
old-fashioned trigger; I used to fire it as a boy. It wasn't fit 
to be used. But I put a bullet in it: I thought ‘if they try 
turning me out and being rude I'll pull out the pistol and frighten 
them all.' I got there, there was no one in the shop, they were 
all sitting in the back room. And not a soul but themselves, 
no servant. He had only one, a German cook. I walked through 
the shop and saw the door was shut, but it was an old door, 
fastening with a hook. My heart beat; I stood still and listened: 
they were talking German. I kicked the door with all my 
might and it opened. I saw the table was laid. On the table 
there was a big coffee-pot and the coffee was boiling on a spirit- 
lamp. There were biscuits; on another tray a decanter of vodka, 
herring and sausage, and another bottle with wine or some sort. 
Luise and her aunt were sitting on the sofa dressed in their 
best; on a chair opposite them the German, her suitor, with his 
hair combed, in a tail-coat and a stand-up collar sticking out 
in front. And in another chair at the side sat another German, 
a fat grey-headed old man who did not say a word. When I went 
in Luise turned white. The aunt started up but sat down again, 
and the German frowned, looking so cross, and got up to meet me. 

" 'What do you want?’ said he. I was a bit abashed, but I 
was in such a rage. 

" 'What do I want! Why, you might welcome a visitor and 
give him a drink. I’ve come to see you,' 

"The German thought a minute and said: ‘Sit you.’ 

"I sat down. ‘Well, give me some vodka,' I said. 

" ‘Here’s some vodka,' he said, ‘drink it, pray.' 

" ‘Give me some good vodka,' said I. I was in an awful rage, 
you know. 

" ‘It is good vodka,' 

"I felt insulted that he treated me as though I were of no 
account, and above all with Luise looking on. I drank it off 
and said: 



“ ‘What do you want to be rade for, German? You must 
nake friends with me. I've come to you as a friend.’ 

“ *I cannot with you be friend,’ said he, ‘you are a simple 
oldier.’ 

“Then I flew into a fury. 

“ ‘Ah, you scarecrow,’ I said, ‘you sausage-eater 1 But 
mu know that from this moment I can do anydiing I like with 
mu? Would you like me to shoot you with my pistol?’ 

“I pulled out my pistol, stood liefore him and put the muzzle 
itraight at his head. The women sat more dead than alive, 
ifraid to stir; the old man was trembling like a leaf, he turned 
)ale and didn’t say a word. 

“The German was surprised, but he pulled himself together. 

“ ‘I do not fear you,’ said he, ‘and I beg you as an honour- 
ible man to drop your joke at once and I do not fear you.’ 

“ ‘That’s a lie,’ said I, ‘you dol ’ 

“Why, he did not dare to move his head away, he just sat 
here. 

“ ‘No,’ said he, ‘you that will never dare.’ 

“ ‘Why don’t I dare?’ said I. 

“ ‘Because,’ said he, ‘that is you strictly forbidden and for 
hat they will you strictly punish.’ 

“The devil only knows what that fool of a German was after, 
[f he hadn’t egged me on he’d have been living to this day. It 
dl came from our disputing. 

“ ‘So I daren’t, you think?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“ ‘I daren’t?’ 

“ ‘To treat me so you will never dare.’ 

“‘Well, there then', sausage 1’ I went bang and he rolled 
)ff his chair. The women screamed. 

“I put the pistol in my pocket and made off, and as I was going 
nto the fortress I threw the pistol into the nettles at the gate. 

“I went home, lay down on my bed and thought: ‘They’ll 
mme and take me directly.’ One hour passed and then another 
—they did not take me. And when it got dark, such misery 
:ame over me; I went out; I wanted to see Luise, whatever 
lappened. I went by the watchmaker's shop. There was 
i crowd there and police. I went to my old friend: ‘Fetch 
Luise r said I. I waited a litfle, and then I saw Luise running 
ip. She threw herself on my neck and cried. ‘It’s all my fault,^ 
Mud she, ‘for listening to my aunt.’ She told me that her aunt 
lad gone straight home after what had happened that morning 
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and was so frightened that she was taken ill, and said nothing. 
‘She's told no one herself and she's forbidden me to,’ says she. 
'She is afraid and feels "let them do what they like." No one 
saw os this morning,' said Luise. He had sent his servant away 
too, for he was afraid of her. She would have scratched his 
eyes out if she had known that he meant to get married. There 
were none of the workmen in the house either, he had sent them 
all out. He prepared the coffee himself and got lunch ready. 
And the relation had been silent all his life, he never used to say 
anything, and when it had all happened that morning he picked 
up his &t and was the first to p. 'And no doubt he wili go on 
being silent,' said Luise. So it was. For a fortnight no one 
came to hike me and no one had any suspicion of me. That 
fortnight, though you mayn't believe it, Alexandr Petrovitch, 
was the happiest tune in my life. Every day 1 met Luise. And 
how tender, how tender she grew to me I She would cry and 
say, 'I'll follow you wherever they send you. I'll leave every- 
tl^g for you I' It was almost more than I could bear, she 
wrung my heart so. Well, and in a fortnight they took me. 
The old man and the aunt came to an understanding and gave 
information against me. . . ." 

"But excuse me,” I interrupted, "for that they could not 
have given you more than ten or twelve years at the utmost 
in the dvil division, but you are in the special division. How 
can that be?" 

"Oh, that is a different matter," said Baklushin. "When 
I was brought to the court the captain swore at me with nasty 
words before the court. I couldn’t control myself and said to 
him: 'What are you swearing for? Don't you see you are in a 
court of justice, you scoundrel!' Well, that gave a new turn to 
things; they tried me again and for ever 3 ^thing together they con¬ 
demned me to four thousand blows and sent me here in the 
special division. And when they brought me out for punishment, 
they brought out the captain too: me to walk down the ‘green 
street', and him to be deprived of his rank and sent to serve as 
a soldier in the Caucasus. Good-bye, Alexandr Petrovitch. Come 
and see our performance.” 



CHAPTER X 


CHRISTMAS 

At last the holidays came. The convicts did hardly any work 
on Christmas Eve. Some went to the sewing-rooms and work¬ 
shops; the others were sent to their different tasks, but for the 
most part, singly or in groups, came back to prison immediately 
afterwards and they all remained indoors after dinner. Indeed 
the majority had left the prison in the morning more on their 
own business than for the regulation work: some to arrange 
about bringing in and ordering vodka; others to see friends, msde 
and female, or to collect any little sums owing to them for work 
done in the past. Baklushin and others who were taking part 
in the theatricals went to see certain acquaintances, principally 
among the officers’ servants, and to obtain necessary costumes. 
Some went about with an anxious and responsible air, simply 
because others looked responsible, and though many of them 
had no grounds for expecting money, they, too, looked as though 
they were reckoning on getting it. In short everyone was looking 
forward to the next day in expectation of a change, of some¬ 
thing unusual. In the evening the veterans in charge who had 
been marketing for the convicts brought in eatables of all sorts: 
beef, sucking-pigs, even geese. Many of the convicts, even the 
humblest and most careful who used to save up their farthings 
from one year’s end to another, felt obliged to be lavish for such 
an occasion and to celebrate befittingly the end of the fast. The 
next day was a real holiday, guaranteed to them by law and 
not to be taken from them. On that day the convict could not 
be set to work and there were only three such days in the year. 

And who knows what memories must have been stirred in 
the hearts of these outcasts at the coming of such a dayl The 
great festivals of the Church make a vivid impression on the 
minds of peasants from childhood upwards. They are the days 
of rest from their hard toil, the days of family gatherings. In 
prison they must have been remembered with grief and heart¬ 
ache. Respect for the solemn day had passed indeed into a 
custom strictly observed among the convicts; very few caroused, 
all were serious and seemed preoccupied, though many of them 
had really nothing to do. But whether they drank or did 
nothing, they tried to keep up a certain dignity. ... It seemed 
as though laughter were prohibited. In fact they showed a 
tendency to be over-particular and irritably intolerant, and if 
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anyone jarred on the prevailing mood, even by accident, the 
convicts set on him with outcries and abuse and were angry 
with him, as though he had shown disrespect to the holiday 
itself. This state of mind in the convicts was remarkable and 
positively touching. Apart from their innate reverence for 
the great day, the convicts felt unconsciously that by the 
observance of Christmas they were, as it were, in touch with the 
whole of the world, that they were not altogether outcasts and 
lost men, not altogether cut off; that it was the same in prison 
as amongst other people. They felt that; it was evident and 
easy to understand. 

Akira Akimitch too made great preparations for the holiday. 
He had no home memories, for he had grown up an orphan 
among strangers, and had faced the hardships of military service 
before he was sixteen; he had nothing very joyful to remember 
in his life, for he had always lived regularly and monotonously, 
afraid of stepping one hair's breadth out of the prescribed path; 
he was not particularly religious either, for propriety seemed 
to have swallowed up in him all other human qualities and 
attributes, all passions and desires, bad and good alike. And 
so he was preparing for the festival without anxiety or excite¬ 
ment, untroubled by painful and quite useless reminiscences, 
but with a quiet, methodical propriety which was just sufficient 
for the fulfilment of his duties and of the ritual that has been 
prescribed once and for all. As a rule he did not care for much 
reflection. The inner meaning of things never troubled his mind, 
but rules that had once been laid down for him he followed 
with religious exactitude. If it had been made the rule to do 
exactly the opposite, he would have done that to-morrow with 
the same docility and scrupulousness. Once only in his life 
he had tried to act on his own judgment, and that had brought 
him to prison. The lesson had not been thrown away on him. 
And though destiny withheld from him for ever all understanding 
of how he had been to blame, he had deduced a solitary principle 
from his misadventure—^never to use his own judgment again 
under any circumstances, for sense "was not his strong point," 
as the convicts used to say. In his blind devotion to established 
ritual, he looked with a sort of anticipatory reverence even upon 
the festal sucking-pig, which he himself stuffed with kasha and 
roasted (for he knew how to cook), as though regarding it not as 
an ordinary pig which could be bought and roasted any day, but 
as a special, holiday pig. Perhaps he had been used from child¬ 
hood to see a sucking-pig on the table at Christmas, and had 
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deduced from it that a suckmg-pig was indispensable on the 
occasion; and I am sure that if he had once missed tasting 
sucking-pig on Christmas Day he would for the rest of his life 
have felt a conscience-prick at having neglected his duty. 

Until Christmas Day he remained in his old jacket and trousers, 
which were quite threadbare though neatly darned. It appeared 
now that he had been carefully keeping away in his box the new 
suit given to him four months ago and had refrained from 
touching it, with the delectable idea of putting it on for the 
first time on Christmas Day. And so he did. On Christmas 
Eve he got out his new suit, unfolded it, examined it, brushed 
it, blew on it and tried it on. The suit seemed a good fit; every¬ 
thing was as it should be, buttoning tightly to the collar; the 
high collar stood up as stifi as cardboard under his chin; at 
the waist it fitted closely, almost like a uniform. Akim Akimitch 
positively grinned with delight, and not without a certain swagger 
he turned before the tiny looking-glass, round which at some 
leisure moment he had pasted a border of gold paper. Only 
one hook on the collar seemed not quite in the right place. 
Noticing it Akim Akimitch made up his mind to alter it; he 
moved it, tried the coat on again and then it was perfectly right; 
then he folded it up as before and put it away in his box again, 
with his mind at rest. His head was satisfactorily shaven; but 
examining himself carefully in the looking-glass he noticed that 
his head did not seem perfectly smooth—there was a scarcely 
visible growth of hair and he went at once to '^'the major” to 
be properly shaven according to regulation. And although 
Akim Akimitch was not to be inspected next day, he was shaven 
simply for conscience' sake, that he might leave no duty un¬ 
performed before Christmas. A reverence for epaulettes, buttons 
and details of uniform had from childhood been indelibly im¬ 
pressed upon his mind and upon his heart, as a duty that could 
not be questioned and as the highest form of the beautiful that 
could be attained by a decent man. After this, as the senior 
convict in the ward, he gave orders for I\ay to be brought in, 
and carefully superintended the laying of it on the floor. The 
same thing was done in the other wards. I don’t know why, 
but hay was always laid on the floor at Christmas time. Then 
having finished his labours Akim Akimitch said his prayers, lay 
down on his bed and at once fell into a sweet sleep like a baby’s, 
to wake up as early as possible next morning. All the convicts 
did the same, however. In all the wards they went to bed 
much earlier than usual. Their usual evening pursuits were laid 
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aside, there was no thought of cards. All was expectation of the 
coming day. 

At last it came. Quite early, before daybreak, as soon as the 
morning drum had sounded, the wards were u^ocked and the 
sergeant on duty who came in to count over the prisoners gave 
them Christmas greetings, and was greeted by them in the same 
way, with warmth and cordiality. After hastily saying their 
prayers Akim Akimitch and many of the others who had geese 
or suckmg-pigs in the kitchen hurried off to see what was being 
done with them, how the roasting was getting on, where they 
had been put and so on. From the little prison windows blocked 
up with snow and ice, we could see through the darkness in both 
kitchens bright fires that had been kindled before daybreak, 
glowing in all the six ovens. Convicts were already flitting 
across the courtyard with their sheepskins properly put on or 
flung across their shoulders, all rushing to the kitchen. Some, 
though very few, had already been to the "publicans”. They 
were the most impatient. On the whole, all behaved decorously, 
peaceably, and with an exceptional seemliness. One heard 
nothing of the usual swearing and quarrelling. Everyone realised 
that it was a great day and a holy festival. Some went into 
other wards to greet special friends. One saw signs of some¬ 
thing like friendship. I may mention in parenthesis that there 
was scarcely a trace of friendly feeling among the convicts—I 
don't mean general friendliness, that was quite out of the ques¬ 
tion, I mean the personal affection of one convict for another. 
There was scarcely a trace of such a feeling among us, and it is 
a remarkable fact: it is so different in the world at large. All 
of us, as a rule, with very rare exceptions, were rough and cold 
in our behaviour to one another, and this was, as it were, the 
accepted attitude adopted once for all. 

I, too, went out of the ward. It was just beginning to get 
light. The stars were growing dim and a faint frosty haze was 
rising. The smoke was puffeg in clouds from me kitchen 
chimneys. Some of the convicts I came upon in the yard met 
me with ready and friendly Christmas greetings. I thanked 
them, and greeted them in the same way. Some of them had 
never said a word to me till that day. 

At the kitchen door I was overtaken by a convict from the 
military division with his sheepskin thrown over his shoulders. 
He had caught sight of me in the middle of the yard and shouted 
after me: "Alexandr Petrovitch, Alexandr Pctrovitch!” He 
was running towards the kitchen in a hurry. I stopped and 
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waited for him. He was a young lad with a round face and a 
gentle expression, very taciturn with everyone; he had not 
spoken a word to me or taken any notice of me since I entered 
the prison; I did not even know his name. He ran up to me 
out of breath and stood facing me, gazing at me with a blank 
but at the same time blissful smile. 

"What is it?" I asked wondering, seeing that he was standing 
and gazing at me with open eyes, was smiling but not saying a 
word. 

"\Miy, it’s Christmas,” he muttered, and realising that he 
could say nothing more, he left me and rushed into the kitchen. 

I may mention here that we had never had anything to do with 
one another and scarcely spoke from that time till I left the prison. 

In the kitchen round the glowing ovens there was great crowd¬ 
ing and bustling, quite a crush. Everyone was looking after 
his property; the cooks were beginning to prepare the prison 
dinner, which was earlier that day. No one had yet begun 
eating, though some of them wanted to; but they had a regard 
for decorum in the presence of the others. They were waiting 
for the priest, and the fast was only to be broken after his visit. 
Meanwhile, before it was fully daylight, we heard the corporal 
at the prison gates calling the cooks. He shouted almost every 
minute and went on for nearly two hours. The cooks were 
wanted to receive the offerings, which were brought into the 
prison from all parts of the town. An immense quantity of pro¬ 
visions was brought, such as rolls, cheesecakes, pastries, scones, 
pancakes and similar good things. I believe there was not a 
housewife of the middle or lower class in the town who did not 
send something of her baking by way of Christmas greeting to 
the "unfortunate" and captives. There were rich offerings—large 
quantities of fancy bread made of the finest flour. There were 
very humble offerings too—such as a farthing roll and a couple 
of rye cakes with a smear of sour cream on them: these were 
the gifts of the poor to the poor, and all they had to give. All 
were accepted with equal gratitude without distinction of gifts 
and givers. The convicts took off their caps as they received 
them, bowed, gave their Christmas greetings and took the offer¬ 
ings into the kitchen. When the offerings were piled up in heaps, 
the senior convicts were sent for, and they divided all equally 
among the wards. There was no scolding or quarrelling; it was 
honestly and equitably done. The share that was brought to 
our ward was divided among us by Akim Akimitch with the help 
of another convict. They divided it with their own hands, and 
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with their own hands gave each convict his share. There was not 
the slightest protest, not the slightest jealousy; all were satisfied; 
there could be no suspicion of an offering being concealed or 
unfairly divided. 

Having seen to his cooking, Akim Akimitch proceeded to array 
himself. He dressed himself with all due decorum and solemnity, 
not leaving one hook unfastened, and as soon as he was dressed 
he began saying his real prayers. He spent a good time over 
them. A good many of the convicts, chiefly the elder ones, 
were already standing saying their prayers. The younger ones 
did not pray much: the most they did even on a holiday was 
to cross themselves when they got up. When his prayers were 
over, Akim Akimitch came up to me and with a certain solemnity 
offered me his Christmas greeting. I at once invited him to 
join me at tea and he invited me to share his sucking-pig. 
Soon after, Petrov, too, ran up to greet me. He seemed to have 
been drinking already and, though he ran up out of breath, he did 
,not say much; he only stood a little while before me as though 
expecting something, and soon went off into the kitchen again. 
Meanwhile in the military ward they were preparing for the 
priest. That ward was arranged differently from the others; 
the plank bed ran along the walls instead of being in the middle 
of the room as in all the other wards, so that it was the only 
room in the prison that had a clear space in the middle. It 
probably was so arranged in order that when necessary the 
convicts could be all gathered together there. In the middle 
of the room they put a table, covered it with a clean towel, and 
on it set the ikon and lighted the lamp before us. At last the 
priest came with the cross and the holy water. After repeating 
prayers and singing before the ikon, he stood facing the convicts 
and all of them with genuine reverence came forward to kiss 
the cross. Then the priest walked through all the wards and 
sprinkled them with holy water. In the kitchen he praised our 
prison bread, which was famous throughout the town, and the 
convicts at once wanted to send him two new freshly baked 
loaves; a veteran was at once dispatched to take them. They 
followed the cross out with the same reverence with which they 
had welcomed it and then almost immediately the governor 
and the major arrived. The governor was liked and even 
respected among us. He walked through all the wards, escorted 
by the major; he gave them all Christmas greetings, went into 
the kitchen and tried the prison soup. The soup was excellent: 
nearly a pound of beef for each prisoner had been put into it 
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in honour of the occasion. There was boiled millet, too, and 
batter was liberally allowed. When he had seen the govmior 
oil, the major gave orders that they should begin dinner. The 
convicts tried to avoid his eye. We did not like the spiteful 
way in which he glanced to right and to left from behind his 
spectacles, trying even to-day to find something amiss, someone 
to blame. 

We began dinner. Akim Akimitch’s sucking-pig was superbly 
cooked. I don't know how to explain it, but immediately ^ter 
the major had gone, within five minute of his departure, an 
extraordinary number of people were drunk, and yet only five 
minute before they had all been almost sober. One suddenly 
saw flushed and beaming faces and balalaikas were brought out. 
The little Pole with a fiddle was already at the heels of a reveller 
who had engaged him for the whole day; he was scraping away 
merry jig tunes. The talk began to grow louder and more 
drunken. But they got through dnmer wiSiout much disturbance. 
Everyone had had enough. Many of the older and more sedate 
at once lay down to sleep. Akim Akimitch did the same, 
apparently feeling that on a great holiday one must sleep after 
dl^er. The old dissenter from Starodubov had a brief nap and 
then clambered on the stove, opened his book and prayed ^most 
uninterruptedly till the dead of night. It was painful to him to 
see the "shamefulness", as he said, of the convicts’ carousing. 
All the Circassians settled themselves on the steps and gazed 
at the drunken crowd with curiosity and a certain disgust. I 
came across Nurra: “Bad, bad 1 ” he said, shaking his head with 
pious indignation, "Ough, it’s bad! Allah will be angry I" Isay 
Fomitch lighted his candle with an obstinate and supercilious 
air and set to work, evidently wanting to show that the holiday 
meant nothing to him. Here and there, card parties were made 
up. The players were not afraid of the veterans, though they 
put men on the look-out for the sergeant, who for his part was 
anxious not to see anything. The officer on duty peeped into the 
prison three times during the day. But the drunken men were 
hidden and the cards were slipped away when he appeared, 
and he, too, seemed to have made up his mind not to notice 
minor offences. Drunkenness was looked on as a minor offence 
that day. Little by little, the convicts grew noisier. Quarrels 
began. Yet the majority were still sober and there were plenty 
to look after those who were not. But those who were drink¬ 
ing drank a vast amount. Gazin was triumphant. He swaggered 
up and down near his place on the bed, under which he had 
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boldly stored away the vodka, hidden till that day under the 
snow behind the barracks, and he chuckled slyly as he looked 
at the customers coming to him. He was sober himself; he had 
not drunk a drop. He meant to carouse when the holidays were 
over, when he would have emptied the convicts' pockets. There 
was singing in all the wards. But drunkenness was passing 
into stupefaction and the singing was on the verge of tears. 
Many of the prisoners walked to and fro with their balalaikas, 
their sheepskins over their shoulders, twanging the strings with 
a jaunty air. In the special division they even got up a chorus 
of eight voices. They sang capitally to the accompaniment of 
balalaikas and guitars. Few of the songs were genuine peasant 
songs. I only remember one and it was sung with spirit: 

/, the young woman. 

Went at eve to the feast. 

And I heard the variation of that song which I had never heard 
before. Several verses were added at the end: 

I. the young woman, 

Have tidied my house; 

The spoons are rubbed. 

The boards are scrubbed. 

The soup's in the pot. 

The peas are hot. 

For the most part they sang what are called in Russia “prison” 
songs, all well-known ones. One of them, "In times gone by”, 
was a comic song, describing how a man had enjoyed himself 
in the past and lived like a gentleman at large, but now was 
shut up in prison. It described how he had "flavoured blanc¬ 
mange with champagne” in old days and now: 

Cabbage and water they give me to eat. 

And I gobble it up as though it were sweet. 

A popular favourite was the hackneyed song: 

As a boy I lived in freedom. 

Had my capital as well. 

But the boy soon lost his money. 

Straightway into bondage feU. 
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and so on. There were mournful songs too. One was a purely 
convict song, a familiar one too, I believe: 

Now the dawn in heaven is gleaming. 

Heard is the awakening drum. 

Doors will open to the jailer. 

The recording clerk w^ come. 

We behind these walls are hidden. 

None can see us, none can hear. 

But the Lord of Heaven is with us. 

Even here we need not fear. . . . 

Another was even more depressing but sung to a fine tune and 
probably composed by a convict. The words were mawkish and 
somewhat illiterate. I remember a few lines of it: 

Never more shall I behold 
The country of my birth. 

In suffering, guiltless. I’m condemned 
To pass my life on earth. 

The owl upon the roof will call 
And grief my heart will tear. 

His voice will echo in the woods. 

And I shall not be there. 

This song was often sung amongst us, not in chorus, but as a 
solo. Someone would go out on to the steps, sit down, ponder 
a little with his cheek on his hand and begin singing it in a high 
falsetto. It made one’s heart ache to hear it. There were some 
good voices among us. 

Meanwhile it was beginning to get dark. Sadne^, despondency 
and stupefaction were painfully evident through the drunkenness 
and merry-making. The man who had been laughing an hour 
before was sobbing, hopelessly drunk. Others had had a couple 
of fights by now. Others, pale and hardly able to stand, lounged 
about the wards picking quarrels with everyone. Men whose 
liquor never made them quarrelsome were vainly looking for 
friends to whom they could open their hearts and poor out their 
drunken sorrows. All these poor people wanted to enjoy them¬ 
selves, wanted to spend the great holiday merrily, and, good God I 
how dreary, how miserable the day was for almost all of us. 
Everyone seemed disappointed. Petrov came to see me twice 
again. He had drunk very little all day and was almost sober. 
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But up to the last hour he seemed to be still expecting that some¬ 
thing must be going to hap^n, something extraordinary, festive 
and amusing. Though he said nothing about it, one could see this 
in his eyes. He kept flitting from ward to ward without wearying. 
But nothing special happened or was to be met with, except 
drunkenness, drunken, senseless oaths and men stupefied with 
drink. Sirotkin, too, wandered through the wards, well washed 
and looking pretty in a new red shirt; he, too, seemed quietly 
and naively expectant of something. By degrees it became un¬ 
bearable and disgusting in the wards. No doubt there was a 
great deal that was laughable, but I felt sad and sorry for them 
all, I felt dreary and stifled among them. 

Here were two convicts disputing which should treat the other. 
Evidently they had been wrangling for a long time and this was 
not their first quarrel. One in particular seemed to have an old 
grudge against the other. He was complaining and speaking 
thickly, was struggling to prove that the other had been unfair to 
him; some sheepddn coat had been sold, a sum of money had 
been made away with somehow, a year before at carnival. There 
was something else besides. ... He was a tall muscular fellow 
of peaceable ^position and by no means a fool. When he was 
drunk he was disposed to make friends with anyone and to open 
his heart to them. He even swore at his opponent and got up a 
grievance against him in order to be reconciled and more friendly 
afterwards. The other, a short, thick-set, stubby man, with a 
round face, was a sharp and v^y fellow. He had drunk more 
than his companion, perhaps, but was only slightly drunk. He was 
a man of character and was reputed to be well off, but it was for 
some reason to his interest just now not to irritate his expansive 
friend, and he led him up to the vodka dealer; while the friend 
kept repeating that he should and must treat him “if only you 
are an honest man". 

The "publican'', with a shade of respect for the short man 
and a shade of contempt for his expansive companion, because 
the latter was being treated and not drinking at his own expense, 
brought out some vodka and poured out a cupful. 

"No, Styopka, you owe it me," said the expansive friend, 
seeing he had gained his point, "for it's what you owe me.” 

"I am not going to waste my breath on youl" answered 
Styopka. 

"No, Styopka, that's a lie,” protested the other, taking the 
cup from the "publican”, "for you owe me money, you've no 
conscience 1 Why, your very eyes are not your own but borrowed. 
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You are a scoundrel, Styopka, that’s what you are; that’s the 
only word for you!” 

“What are you whining about?—you’ve spilt your vodka. 
One stands you treat, so you might as well drink,” cried the 
publican to the expansive friend, “You can’t keep us standing 
here till to-morrow!” 

“But I am going to drink it—^what are you shouting about! 
A merry Christmas to you, Stephan Dorofeitch!” cup in hand 
he turned politely, and made a slight bow to Styopka, whom half 
a minute before he had called a scoundrel. “Good health to you 
for a hundred years, not reckoning what you’ve lived already!” 
He emptied his cup, cleared his throat and wiped his mouth. “I 
could carry a lot of vodka in my day, lads,” he observed with 
grave dignity, addressing the world in general and no one in 
particular, “but now it seems age is coming upon me. Thank 
you, Stephan Dorofeitch.” 

“Not at all.” 

“But I shall always tell you of it, Styopka, and besides your 
behaving like a regular scoundrel to me, I tell you ...” 

“And I’ve something to tell you, you drunken lout,” Styopka 
broke in, losing all patience. “Listen and mark my words. Look 
here: we’ll halve the world between us—you take one half, and 
I’ll take the other. You go your way and don’t let me meet you 
again. I am sick of you.” 

“Then you won’t pay me the money?” 

“What money, you drunken fool?” 

“Ah, in the next world you’ll be wanting to pay it, but I won’t 
take it. We work hard for our money, with sweat on our brows 
and blisters on our hands. You’ll suffer for my five kopecks in 
the other world.” 

“Oh, go to the devil!” 

“Don’t drive me, I am not in harness yet.” 

“Go on, go on!” 

“Scoundrel!” 

“You jail-bird!” 

And abuse followed again, more violent than before. 

Here two friends were sitting apart on the bed. One of them 
a tall, thick-set, fleshy fellow with a red face, who looked like a 
regular butcher, was almost crying, for he was very much touched. 
The other was a frail-looking, thin, skinny little man with a long 
nose which always looked moist and little piggy eyes which were 
fixed on the ground. He was a polished and cultivated individual; 
he had been a clerk and treated his friend a little superciliously, 
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which the other secretly resented. They had been drinking to¬ 
gether all day. 

"He’s taken a liberty!” cried the fleshy friend, shaking the 
clerk’s head violently with his left arm, which he had round him. 
By "taking a liberty” he meant that he had hit him. The stout 
one, who had been a sergeant, was secretly envious of his 
emaciated friend and so they were trying to outdo one another in 
their choiceness of their language. 

"And I tell you that you arc wrong too . . . ’ the clerk began 
dogmatically, resolutely refusing to look at his opponent and 
staring at the floor with a digni&d air. 

"He’s taken a liberty, do you hear!” the first man broke in, 
shaking his friend more violently than ever. "You are the only 
friend I have in the world, do you hear? And that’s why I tell 
you and no one else, he’s taken a liberty!” 

"And I tell you again, such a feeble justification, my friend, 
is only a discredit to you,” said the clerk in a high-pitched, bland 
voice. “You’d better admit, ray friend, that all this drunken 
business is due to your own incontinence.” 

The stout convict staggered back a little, looked blankly with 
his drunken eyes at the self-satisfied clerk and suddenly and 
quite unexpectedly drove his huge fist with all his might into his 
friend’s little face. That was the end of a whole day’s friendship. 
His dear friend was sent flying senseless under the bed. . . . 

A friend of mine from the special division, a clever good- 
humoured fellow of boundless good-nature and extraordinarily 
simple appearance, who was fond of a joke but quite without 
malice, came into our ward. This was the man who on my first 
day in prison had been at dinner in the kitchen, asking where 
the rich peasant lived and declaring that he had pride, and who 
had drunk tea with me. He was a man of forty, with an extra¬ 
ordinarily thick lower lip and a large fleshy nose covered with 
pimples. He was holding a balalaika and carelessly twanging the 
strings. A diminutive convict with a very k.rge head was follow¬ 
ing him about as though he were on a string. I had scarcely seen 
him before, and indeed no one ever noticed him. He was a queer 
fellow, mistrustful, always silent and serious; he used to work in 
the sewing-room, and evidently tried to live a life apart and to 
avoid having an)d:hing to do with the rest. Now, being drunk, he 
followed Varlomov about like a shadow. He followed him about 
in great excitement, waving his arms in the air, bringing his fist 
down on the wall and on the bed, and almost shedding tears. 
Varlamov seemed to be paying no attention to him, as though he 
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were not beside him. It is worth remarking that these men had 
had scarcely anything to do with one ano&er before; they had 
nothing in common in their pursuits or their characters. They 
belonged to different divisions and lived in different wards. The 
little convict's name was Bulkin. 

Varlamov grinned on seeing me. I was sitting on my bed by 
the stove. He stood at a little distance facing me, pondered a 
moment, gave a lurch, and coming up to me with unsteady 
steps, he flung himself into a swaggering attitude and, lightly 
touching the strings, chanted in measured tones with a faint tap 
of his l^t: 


Round face! fair face! 

Like a tomtit in the meadow 
Hear my darling’s voice! 

When she wears a dress of satin 
With some most becoming trimming. 

Oh, she does look nice! 

This song seemed the last straw for Bulkin; he gesticulated, and 
addressing Uie company in general he shouted: 

“He keeps telling lies, la^, he keeps telling liesl Not a word 
of truth in it, it is ^1 a lie! ” 

“Respects to old Alexandr Petrovitch!" said Varlamov. He 
peeped into my face with a sly laugh, and was on the point of 
kissing me. He was very drunk. The expression “old" So-and-so 
is used among the people all over Siberia even in addressing a lad 
of twenty. The word “old" suggests respect, veneration, some¬ 
thing flattering, in fact. 

“Well Varlamov, how are you getting on? “ 

“Oh, I am jogging along. If one’s glad it's Christmas, one 
gets drunk early; you must excuse me!'' Varlamov talked in 
rather a drawl. 

“That’s all lying, all lying j^ainl’’ shouted Bulkin, thumping 
on the bed in a sort of despair. But Varlamov seemed determined 
to take no notice of him, and there was something very comic 
about it, because Bulkin had attached himself to Varlamov from 
early morning for no reason whatever, simply because Varlamov 
kept “lying’’, as he somehow imagined. He followed him about 
like a shadow, found fault with every word he said, wrung his 
hands, banged them against the walls and the bed till they almost 
bled, and was distressed, evidently distressed, by the conviction 
that Varlamov “was lying’’. If he had had any hair on his head, 
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I believe he would have pulled it out in his mortification. It was 
as though he felt responsible for Varlamov's conduct, as though 
all Varlamov's failings were on bis conscience. But what made 
it comic was that Varlamov never even looked at him. 

"He keeps lying, nothing but lying and lying 1 There's not a 
word of sense in all he says I" shouted Bulkin. 

"But what's that to you?" responded the convicts laughing. 

"I beg to inform you, Alexandr Petrovitch, that I was very 
handsome and that the wenches were awfully fond of me . . ." 
Varlamov began suddenly, apropos of nothing. 

"He's lying I He's lying again!" Bulkin broke in with a 
squeal. The convicts laughed. 

"And didn't I swell it among them! I'd a red shirt and 
velveteen breeches; I lay at my ease like that Count Bottle, that 
is, as drunk as a Swede; anytUng I liked in fact I" 

"That's a lie!" Bulkin protested stoutly. 

"And in those days I had a stone house of two storeys that had 
been my father's. In two years I got through the two storeys. 
I'd nothiug but the gate left and no gate posts. Well, money is 
like pigeons that come and go." 

"That's a he," Bulkin repeated more stoutly than ever. 

"So the other day I sent my parents a tearful letter; I thought 
maybe they'd send me something. For I've been told I went 
against my parents. I was disrespectful to them! It's seven 
years since I sent it to them." 

"And haven't you had an answer?" I asked laughing. 

"No, I haven't," he answered, suddenly laughing too, bringing 
his nose nearer and nearer to my face. "And I’ve a sweetheart 
here, ^exandr Petrovitch . . ." 

"Have you? A sweetheart ? ’' 

"Onufriev said the other day: 'My girl may be pock-marked 
and plain, but look what a lot of clothes she’s got; and yours may 
be pretty, but she is a beggar and goes about with a sack on her 
back’.” 

"And is it true?" 

"It’s true she is a beggar!” he answered, and he went off 
into a noiseless laugh; there was laughter among the other convicts 
too. Everyone knew indeed that he had picked up with a beggw 
girl and had only given her ten kopecks in the course of six 
months. 

"Well, what of it?" I asked, wanting to get rid of him at last. 

He paused, looked at me feelingly and pronounced tenderly: 

"Why, things being so, won’t you be kind enough to stand me 
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a glaffl I've been drinking tea all day, Alexandr Petrovitch,” he 
added with feeling, accepting the money I gave him, ‘‘fve been 
swilling tea till I am short of breath, and it's gurgling in my belly 
like water in a bottle." 

When he was taking the money Bulkin’s mental agitation 
reached its utmost limits. He gesticulated like a man in despair, 
almost crying. 

"Good peoplel" he shouted, addressing the whole ward m his 
frenzy. "Look at him 1 He keeps lying 1 Whatever he says, it's 
nothing but lies,, lies and lies 1 ” 

"But what is it to you," cried the convicts, wondering at his 
frenzy, "you ridiculous fellow?” 

"I won’t let him tell liesl” cried Bulkin with flashing eyes, 
bringing his fist down on the bed with all his might. "I don t 
want him to tell lies!” 

Everyone laughed. Varlamov took the money, bowed to me 
and, grimacing, hurried out of the ward, to the publican, of 
course. And then he seemed for the first time to become aware 
of Bulkin. 

"Well, come along 1" he said to him, stopping in the doorway, 
as though he were of some use to him. "You walking-stick I" he 
added as he contemptuously made way for the mortified Bulkin 
to pass out before him, and began twanging the balalaika again. 

But why describe this Bedlam 1 The oppressive day came to an 
end at last. The convicts fell heavily asleep on the plank bed. 
They talked and muttered in their sleep that night even more 
than usual. Here and there they were still sitting over cards. The 
holiday, so long looked forward to, was over. To-morrow the 
daily round, to-morrow work again. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE THEATRICALS 

On the third day in Christmas week we had the first performance 
of our theatricals. A great deal of trouble had no doubt been 
spent on getting them up, but the actors had undertaken it all so 
that the rest of us had no idea how things were going, what was 
being done. We did not even know for certain what was to be 
performed. The actors had done their best during those three 
days to get hold of the costumes when they went out to work. 
When Baklushin met me he did nothing but snap his fingers 
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with glee. Even the major seemed to be in a decent mood, though 
we really were not sure whether he knew of the theatricals. If he 
did know, would he give his formal sanction or only make up his 
mind to say nothing, winking at the convicte’ project, insisting 
of course that evei^ing should be as orderly as possible? 1 
imagine he knew about the theatricals and could not but have 
known of them, but did not want to interfere, realising that he 
might make things worse by prohibiting them: the convicts 
would begin to be disorderly and drunken, so that it would really 
be much better for them to have something to occupy them. I 
assume that this was the major's line of argument, simply because 
it is most natural, sensible and correct. It may even be said if 
the convicts had not got up theatricals or some such entertainment 
for the holidays, the authorities ought to have thought of it them¬ 
selves. But as our major’s mind did not work like the minds of 
the rest of mankind but in quite the opposite way, it may very 
well be that I am quite in error in supposing that he knew of the 
theatricals and allowed them. A man like the major must always 
be oppressing someone, taking something away, depriving men of 
some right—making trouble somewhere, in fact. He was known 
all over the town for it. What did it matter to him if restrictions 
might lead to disturbances in prison? There were penalties for 
su^ disturbances (such is the reasoning of men like our major) 
and severity and strict adherence to the letter of the law is all that 
the scoundrelly convicts need. These obtuse ministers of the law 
absolutely fail to understand and are incapable of understanding 
that the strict adherence to the letter of it, without using their 
reason, without understanding the spirit of it, leads straight to 
disturbance, and has never led to anything else. "It is the law, 
there's nothing more to be said,” they say, and they are genuinely 
astonished that they should be expected to show common sense 
and a dear head as well. This seems particularly unnecessary to 
many of them, a revolting superfluity, a restriction and a piece 
of intolerance. 

But however that may have been, the senior sergeant did not 
oppose the convicts, and that was all they cared about. I can 
say with certainty that the theatricals and the gratitude felt for 
their being permitted were the reason why there was not one 
serious disturbance in the prison during the holidays: not one 
violent quarrel, not one case of theft. I myself witnessed the 
convicts themselves tr 5 dng to repress the riotous or quarrelsome, 
simply on the ground that the theatricals might be prohibited. 
The sergeant exacted a promise from the convicts that everything 
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should be orderly and that they would behave themselves. They 
agreed joyfully, and kept their promise faithfully; they were 
much flattered at their words being trusted. It must be added, 
however, that it cost the authorities nothing to allow the 
theatricals, they had not to contribute. No space had to be set 
apart for the theatre—the stage could be rigged up and taken to 
pieces again in a quarter of an hour. The performance lasted for 
an hour and a half, and if the order had suddenly come from 
headquarters to stop the performance, it could all have been put 
away in a trice. The costumes were hidden in the convicts’ box^. 
But before I describe how the theatricals were arranged and what 
the costumes were like, I must describe the programme, that is, 
what it was proposed to perform. 

There was no written programme. But on the second and third 
performances a programme in the handwriting of Baklushin made 
its appearance for the benefit of the officers and of distinguished 
visitors generally who had honoured our theatricals by being 
present at the first performance. The officer of the guard usually 
came, and on one occasion the commanding officer of the guar^ 
came himself. The officer of the engineers came, too, on one even¬ 
ing, and it was for visitors like those the programme was pre¬ 
pared. It was assumed that the fame of the prison theatricals 
would spread far and wide in the fortress and would even reach 
the town, especially as there was no theatre in the town. There 
was a rumour that one performance had been got up by a society 
of amateurs, but that was all. The convicts were like children, 
delighted at the smallest success, vain over it indeed. "Who 
knows,” they thought and said among themselves, "perhaps even 
the highest authorities will hear about it, and they’ll come and 
have a look; then they’ll see what the convicts are made of. It’s 
not a simple soldiers’ performance with dummy figures, floating 
boats, and dancing bears and goats. We have actors, real actors, 
they act high-class comedies, there’s no theatre like it even in 
the town. General Abrosimov had a performance, they sajr, and 
is going to have another, but I dare say he’ll only beat us in the 
dresses. As for the conversations, who knows whether they’ll be 
as good! It will reach the governor’s ears, maybe, and—you 
never can tell!—he may take it into his head to have a look at it 
himself. There’s no theatre in the town. ...” In fact the 
prisoners’ imagination was so worked up during the holidays, 
especially after the first success, that they were ready to fancy 
they might receive rewards or have their term of imprisonment 
shortened, though at the same time they were almost at once 
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ready to laugh very good-naturedly at their own expense. They 
were children, in fad, peifed ch^dren, though some of these 
children were over forly. 

But though there was no regular programme 1 already knew in 
outline what the performance would consist of. The first piece 
was called "Filatka and Miroshka, or The Rivals". BaJdushh 
had boasted to me a week beforehand that the part of Filatka 
which he was undertaking would be acted in a style such as had 
never been seen even in the Petersburg theatres. He strolled 
about the wards bragging without shame or scruple, though with 
perfect good-nature; and now and then he would suddenly go 
through a bit of "theatrical business", a bit of his part, that is, 
and they all would laugh, regardless of whether the performance 
was amusing; though even then, it must be admitted, the convicts 
knew how to restrain themselves and keep up their dignity. The 
only convicts who were enraptured by Baklushin’s pranks and his 
stories of what was coming were either quite young people, green¬ 
horns, deficient in reserve, or else the more important among the 
convicts whose prestige was firmly established, so that they had 
no reason to be afraid of giving vent to their feelings of any sort, 
however simple (that is, however unseemly, according to prison 
notions) they might be. The others listened to the gossip and 
rumours in silence; they did not, it is true, contradict or dis¬ 
approve, but they did their utmost to take up an indifferent and 
even to some extent supercilious attitude to the theatricals. Only 
during the last few days just before the performance everyone 
began to feel inquisitive. What was coming? How would our 
men do? What was the major saying? Would it be as successful 
as it was last year? and so on. 

Baklushin assured me that the actors had been splendidly 
chosen, every one "to fit his part"; that there would even be a 
curtain, that Filatka's betrothed was to be acted by Sirotkin 
"and you will see what he is like in woman's dress," he added, 
screwing up his eyes and clicking with his tongue. The benevo¬ 
lent lady was to wear a mantle and a dress with a fiounce, and to 
cany a parasol in her hand. The benevolent gentleman was to 
come on in an oflScer's coat with epaulettes, and was to ca^ a 
cane in his hand. There was to be a second piece with a highly 
dramatic ending called "Kedril the Glutton". The title aroused 
my curiosity, but in spite of all my inquiries 1 could learn nothing 
about this piece beforehand. I only leamt that they had not 
taken the play out of a book, but from a "written copy"; that 
they got the play from a retired sergeant living in the town who 
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had probably once taken part in a performance of it himself in 
some soldiers' entertainment. In our remote towns and pro^dnces 
there are such plays which no one seems to know anything about, 
and which have perhaps never been printed, but seem to have 
appeared of themselves, and so have become an indispensable 
part of every "people's theatre". It would be a very, very good 
thing if some investigator would make a fresh and more careful 
study of the people’s drama, which really does exist, and is 
perhaps by no means valueless. I refuse to believe that all I saw 
on our prison stage was invented by the convicts themselves. 
There must be a continuous tradition, ^tablished customs and 
conceptions handed down from generation to generation and con¬ 
secrated by time. They must be looked for among soldiers, among 
factory hands, in factory towns, and even among the working 
classes in some poor obscure little towns. They are preserved, 
too, in villages and provincial towns among the servants of the 
richer country gentry. I imagine indeed that many old-fashioned 
plays have been circulated in written copies all over Russia by 
house-serfs. Many of the old-fashioned landowners and Moscow 
gentleman had their own dramatic companies, made up of serf 
actors. And these theatres laid the foundations of the national 
dramatic art of which there are unmistakable signs. As for 
"Kedril the Glutton”, I was able to learn nothing about it before¬ 
hand, except that evil spirits appear on the stage and cariy Kedril 
off to hell. But what does the name Kedril mean, why is it Kedril 
and not Kiril? Whether it is a Russian story or of foreign origin 
I could not find out. It was announced that finally there would 
be a "pantomime to the accompaniment of music". All this of 
course were very interesting. The actors were fifteen in number— 
all smart, spirited fellows. They bestirred themselves, rehearsed 
—sometimes behind the prison—^held their tongues and kept 
things secret. In fact they meant to surprise us with something 
extraordinary and unexpected. 

On working days the prison was locked up early, as soon as 
night came on. Christmas week was an exception; they did not 
lock up till the evening tattoo. This concession was made expressly 
for the sake of the theatre. Almost every afternoon during 
Christmas week they sent a messenger from the prison to the 
officer of the watch with a humble request "to allow the theatricals 
and leave the wards unlocked a little longer", adding that this 
had been allowed the day before and there had been no disorder. 
The officer of the watch reasoned that "there really had been no 
disorder the day before, and if they gave their word that there 
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would be none to-day, it meant that they would see to that them¬ 
selves and that made things safer than anything. Besides, if the 
theatricals were not allowed, maybe (there’s no knowing with a 
lot of criminals I) they might get up some mischief through spite 
and get the watch into trouble." Another point was that it was 
tedious to serve on the watch, and here was a play, not simply 
got up by the soldiers, but by the convicts, and convicts are an 
interesting lot; it would be amusing to see it. The officers of the 
watch always had the privilege of looking on. 

If his superior officer came along he would ask, "Where is the 
officer of the watch” "He is in the prison counting over the 
convicts and locking the wards”—a straightforward answer and 
a sufficient explanation. And so every evening through the Christ¬ 
mas holidays the officers of the watch allowed the performance, 
and did not lock the wards till the evening tattoo. The convicts 
knew beforehand that there would be no hindrance from the 
officers of the watch, and they had no anxiety on that ground. 

About seven o'clock Petrov came to fetch me and we went 
to the performance together. Almost all the inmates of our ward 
went to the performance except the Old Believer and the Poles. 
It was only on the very last performance, on the fourth of 
January, that the Poles made up their minds to be present, and 
only then after many assurances that it was nice and amusing, 
and that there was no risk about it. The disdain of the Poles 
did not irritate the convicts in the very least, and they were 
welcomed on the fourth of January quite politely. They were 
even shown into the best places. As for the Circassians and still 
more Isay Fomitch, the performance was to them a real enjoy¬ 
ment. Isay Fomitch paid three kopecks every time, and on the 
last performance put ten kopecks in the plate and there was a 
look of bliss on his face. The actors decided to collect from the 
audience what they were willing to give for the expenses of the 
theatre and for their own "fortifying”. Petrov assured me that I 
should be put into one of the best seats, however crowded the 
theatre might be, on die ground that being richer than most of 
them I should probably subscribe more liberally and also that I 
knew more about acting. And so it was. But I will first describe 
the room and the arrangement of the theatre. 

The military ward in which our stage was arranged was fifteen 
paces long. From the yard one mounted some steps into the 
passage leading to the ward. This long ward, as I have mentioned 
already, was different from the others: the bed platform ran 
round the walls so that the middle of the room was free. The half 
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of the room nearest to the steps was given up to the spectators 
and the other half, which communicated with another ward, was 
marked oS for the stage. What struck me first of all was the 
curtain. It stretched for ten feet aaoss the room. To have a 
curtain was such a luxury that it was certainly something to 
marvel at. What is more, it was painted in oil colours with a 
design of trees, arbours, Mes and stars. It was made of piec^ 
of linen, old and new, such as they were able to collect among 
the convicts, old leg wrappers and shirts sewn together after 
a fashion into one large strip, and where the linen fell short the 
gap was filled simply with paper which had been begged, sheet 
by sheet, from various offices and departments. Our painters, 
amongst whom the "Briillov” of the prison. A., was conspicuous, 
had made it their work to decorate and paint it. The effect was 
surprising. Such a refinement delighted even the most morose 
and fastidious of the convicts, who, when it came to the perform¬ 
ance, were without exception as childish in their admiration as 
the most enthusiastic and impatient. All were very much pleased 
and even boastful in their pleasure. 

The stage was lighted by means of a few tallow candles which 
were cut into pieces. In front of the curtain stood two benches 
brought from Uie kitchen, and in front of the benches were three 
or four chairs from the sergeants’ room. The chairs were in¬ 
tended for any officers that might come in, the benches for the 
sergeants and the engineering clerks, foremen and other persons 
in official positions, though not officers, in case any such looked 
in on the performance. And as a fact, spectators from outside 
were present at every performance; there were more on some 
evenings than on others, but at the last performance there was 
not a vacant seat on the benches. In the back of the room 
were the convicts themselves, standing, and in spite of the 
suffocating, steamy heat of tbe room wearing their coats or 
sheepskins and carrying their caps in their han&, out of respect 
for their visitors. Of course the space allotted to the convicts 
was too small. And not only were people literally sitting on 
others, especially in the back rows, but the beds too were filled up, 
as well as the spaces to right and left of the curtain, and there 
were even some ardent spectators who always went round 
behind the scenes, and looked at the performance from the other 
ward at the back. The crush in the first part of the ward was 
incredible, and might even be compared to the crush and crowd¬ 
ing I had lately seen at the bath-house. The door into the 
passage was open and the passage, where the temperature was 
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20® below zero, was also thronged with people. Petrov and I 
were at once allowed to go to the front, almost up to the benches, 
where we could see much better than from the back. They 
looked upon me as to some extent a theatre-goer, a connoisseur, 
who had frequented performances very different from this; they 
had seen BaUushin consulting me all this time and treating me 
with respect; so on this occasion 1 had the honour of a front 
place. The convicts were no doubt extremely vain and frivolous, 
but it was all on the surface. The convicts could laugh at me, 
seeing that I was a poor hand at their work. Almazov could look 
with contempt upon us "gentlemen'' and pride himself on know¬ 
ing how to bum alabaster. But, mixed with their persecution and 
ridcule, there was another element: we had once been gentle¬ 
men; we belonged to the same class as their former masters, 
of whom they could have no pleasant memories. But now at 
the theatricals they made way for me. They recognised that in 
thu I was a better critic, that I had seen and knew more than 
they. Even those who liked me least were (I know for a fact) 
anxious now for my approval of their theatricals, and without the 
slightest servility they let me have the best place. I see that 
now, recalling my impressions at the time. It seemed to me 
at the time—I remember—that in their correct estimate of them¬ 
selves there was no servility, but a sense of their own dignity. 
The highest and most striking characteristic of our people is 
just their sense of justice and their eagerness for it. There is 
no trace in the common people of the desire to be cock of the 
walk on all occasions and at all costs, whether they deserve to be 
or not. One has but to take off the outer superimposed husk 
and to look at the kernel more closely, more attentively and 
without prejudice, and some of us will see things in the people 
that we should never have expected. There is not mu^ our 
wise men could teach them. On the contrary, I think it is the 
wise men who ought to learn from the people. 

Before we started, Petrov told me naively that I should have 
a front place partly because I should subscibe more. There 
was no fixed price of admission: everyone gave what he could 
or what he wished. When the plate was taken round almost 
everyone put something in it, even if it were only a halfpenny. 
But if I were given a front place, partly on account of money, 
on the supposition that I should give more than others, what 
a sense of their own dignity there was in that again! "You 
are richer than I am, so you can stand in front, and though we 
are all equal, you'll give more; and so a spectator like you is 
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more pleasing to the actors. You must have the first place, for 
we are all here not thinking of the money, but showing our 
respect, so we ought to sort ourselves of our own accord.” How 
much fine and genuine pride there is in this I It is a respect not 
for money, but respect for oneself. As a rule there was not much 
respect for money, for wealth, in the prison, especially if one 
looks at convicts without distinction, as a gang, in the mass. I 
can’t remember one of them seriously demeaning himself for the 
sake of money. There were men who were always begging, 
who begged even of me. But this was rather mischief, roguery, 
than the real thing; there was too much humour and nauvet 4 
in it. I don’t know whether I express myself so as to be under¬ 
stood. But I am forgetting the theatricals. To return. 

Till the curtain was raised, the whole room was a strange and 
animated picture. To begin with, masses of spectators crowded, 
squeezed tightly, packed on all sides, waiting with patient and 
blissful faces for the performance to begin. In the back rows men 
were clambering on one another. Many of them had brought 
blocks of wood from the kitchen; fixing the thick block of wood 
against the wall, a man would cUmb on to it, leaning with both 
hands on the shoulders of someone in front of him, and would 
stand like that without changing his attitude for the whole two 
hours, perfectly satisfied with iumself and his position. Others 
got thek feet on the lower step of the stove and stayed so aU the 
time, leaning on men in front of them. This was quite in the 
hindmost rows, next to the wall. At the sides, too, men were 
standing on the bed in dense masses above the musicians. This 
was a good place. Five people had clambered on to the stove 
itself and, lying on it, looked down from it. They must have been 
blissful. The window-sills on the opposite wall were also crowded 
with people who had come in late or failed to get a good place. 
Everyone behaved quietly and decorously. Everyone wished to 
show himself in the best light before the gentry and the officers. 
AU faces expressed a simple-hearted expectation. Every face was 
red and bathed in sweat from the closeness and heat. A strange 
light of child-like joy, of pure, sweet pleasure, was shining on 
these lined and branded brows and cheeks, on those faces usuaUy 
so morose and gloomy, in those eyes which sometimes gleamed 
with such terrible fire. They were all bare-headed, and all the 
heads were shaven on the right side. 


Suddenly sounds of bustle and hurrying were heard on the 
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stage. In a minute the curtain would rise. Then the band struck 
up. This band deserves spedal mention. Eight musicians were 
installed on the bed on one side; two vio^s (one from the 
prison and one borrowed from someone in the fortress, but both 
the fid^ers were convicts), three balalalaikas, all home-made, 
two guitars and a tambourine instead of a double-bass. The 
violins simply scraped and squealed, the guitars were wretched, 
but the balalaikas were wonderful. The speed with which they 
twanged the strings with their fingers was a positive feat of 
agility. They played dance tunes. At the liveliest part of the 
tunes, the Walaika-players would tap the case of the instru¬ 
ments with their knuckles; the tone, the taste, the execution, 
the handling of the instrument and the characteristic rendering 
of the tune, all was individual, original and typical of the con¬ 
victs. One of the guitarists, too, played his instrument splendidly. 
This was the gentleman who had murdered his father. As for 
the tambourine, it was simply marvellous. The player whirled 
it round on his finger and drew his thumb across the surface; 
now we heard rapid, resonant, monotonous taps; then suddenly 
this loud distinct sound seemed to be broken into a shower of 
innumerable jangling and whispering hotes. Two accordions also 
appeared on the scene. Upon my word I had had no idea till 
then what could be done with simple peasant instruments: the 
blending and harmony of sounds, aWe all, the spirit, the 
character of the conception and rendering of the tune in its very 
essence were simply amazing. For the first time I realised fully 
all the reckless dash and gaiety of the gay dashing Russian dance 
songs. 

At last the curtain rose. There was a general stir, everyone 
shifted from one leg to the other, those at the back stood on 
tiptoe, someone fell off his block of wood, everyone without 
exception opened his mouth and stared, and absolute silence 
reigned. . . . The performance began. 

Near me was standing Aley in a group consisting of his brothers 
and all the other Circassians. They were all intensely delighted 
with the performance, and came every evening afterwards. All 
Mohammedans, Tatars and others, as I have noticed more than 
once, are passionately fond of spectacles of all sorts. Next to 
them Isay Fomitch had tucked himself in. From the moment 
the curtain rose, he seemed to be all ears and eyes, and simple- 
hearted, greedy expectations of delights and marvels. It would 
have been pitiful indeed if he had been disappointed. Aley’s 
charmi n g face beamed with such pure child-like joy that I must 
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confess I fdt very happy in looking at him, and 1 remember that 
at every amusing and dever sally on the part of the actors, when 
there was a general burst of laughter, 1 could not hdp turning 
to Aley and glancing at his face. He did not see me—he had no 
attention to spare for met On the left side quite near me stood 
an old convict who was always scowling, discontented and 
grumbling. He, too, noticed Aley, and I saw him more than once 
turn with a half-smile towards him: he was so charming 1 "Aley 
Se^onitch" he called him, 1 don’t know why. 

They began with "Filatka and Miroshka". Filatka acted by 
Baklushin was really splendid. He played his part with amazing 
precision, (hie could see that he had thought out every phrase, 
every movement. Into the slightest word or gesture he knew 
how to put value and significance in perfect harmony with the 
character he was acting. And to this conscientious effort and 
study must be ad^ed an inimitable gaiety, simplicity and natural¬ 
ness. If you had seen Baklushin, you would certainly have 
agreed that he was a bom actor of real talent. 1 had seen 
Filatka more than once at theatres in Moscow and Petersburg, 
and I can say positively that the city actors were inferior to 
Baklushin in the part of Filatka. % comparison with him 
they were too much of paysans, and not real Russian peasants. 
They were too anxious to mimic the Russian peasant. Baklushin 
was stirred, too, by emulation. Everyone knew that in the 
second play the part of Kedril would be taken by the convict 
Potseykin, who was for some reason considered by all a more 
talented actor than Baklushin, and at this Baklushin was as 
chagrined as a child. How often he had come to me during those 
last few days to give vent to his feelings I Two hours before 
the performance he was in a perfect fever. When they laughed 
and shouted to him from the aowd: "Bravo, Baklushin I 
First-rate 1", his whole face beamed with pleasure, there was a 
light of real inspiration in his eyes. The scene of his kissing 
Miroshka, when Filatka shouts to him beforehand "Wipe your 
nose I" and wipes his own, was killingly funny. Everyone was 
rocking with laughter. But what interested me more than all 
was the audience; they were all completely carried away. They 
gave themselves op to their pleasure wi&out reserve. Shou4 
of approbation sounded more and more frequently. One would 
nudge his neighbour and hurriedly whisper his impressions, with¬ 
out caring or even noticing who was beside him. Another would 
turn ecstatically to the audience at an amusing p^age, hurriedly 
look at everyone, wave his hand as though calling on everyone 
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to laugh and immediately turn greedily round to the stage again. 
Another one simply clicked with his fingers and his tongue, and 
could not stand st^, but being unable to move from his place, 
kept shifting from one leg to the other. By the end of the 
performance the general gaiety had reached its height. 1 am not 
exaggerating anything. Imagine prison, fetters, bondage, the 
vista of melancholy years ahead, the life of daj^ as monotonous 
as the drip of water on a dull autumn day, and suddenly all 
these oppressed and outcast are allowed for one short hour to 
relax, to rejoice, to forget the weary dream, to create a complete 
theatre, and to create it to the pride and astonishment of the 
whole town—^to show "what fellows we convicts are I ’’ Of course 
everyttog interested them, the dresses, for example; they were 
awfully curious for instance to see a fellow like Vanka Otpety 
or Netsvetaev or Baklushin in a different dress from that in 
which they had seen them every day for so many years. "Why, 
he M a convict, a convict the same as ever, with the fetters 
jin glin g on him, and there he is in a frock-coat, with a round 
hat on, in a doak—like an ordinary person; He’s got on 
moustaches and a wig 1 Here he's brought a red haudke:^ef 
out of his pocket, he is farming himself with it, he is acting a 
gentleman—^for all the world as though he were a gentleman I" 
And all were in raptures. "The benevolent country gentleman” 
came on in an adjutant's uniform, a very old one, it’s true, in 
epaulettes and a cap with a cockade, and made an extra¬ 
ordinary sensation. T^ere were two competitors for the part, and, 
would you believe it, they quarrelled like children as^ to which 
should play it; both were eager to appear in an adjutant's uniform 
with shoulder knots. The other actors parted them, and by a 
majority of votes gave the part to Netsvetaev, not because he 
was better-looking and more presentable than the other and so 
looked more like a gentleman, but because Netsvetaev assured 
the m that he would come on with a cane and would wave it 
about and draw patterns on the ground with it like a real gentle¬ 
man and tiptop swell, which Vanka Otpety could not do, for 
he had never seen any real gentlemen. And, indeed, when 
Netsvetaev came on the stage with his lady, he kept on rapidly 
drawing patterns on the floor with a thin reedy cane which he 
had picked up somewhere, no doubt considering this a sign of 
the bigbftst breeding, foppishness and fashion. Probably at some 
time in his childhood, as a barefoot servant boy, he had happened 
to see a findy-dressed gentleman with a cane and been 
fagpinatptt by his dcxteiity with it, and the impression had 
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remained printed indelibly on his memory, so that now at thirty 
he remembered it exactly as it was, for the enchantment and 
delectation of the whole prison. Netsevetaev was so absorbed in 
his occupation that he looked at no one; he even spoke without 
raising his eyes, he simply watched the tip of his cane. “The 
benevolent country lady,” too, was a remarkable conception in 
its way: she came on in a shabby old muslin dress which looked 
no better than a rag, with her neck and arms bare, and her 
face horribly rouged and powdered, with a cotton nightcap tied 
under her chin, carrying a parasol in one hand and in the other 
a painted paper fan with which she continually fanned herself. 
A roar of laughter greeted this lady’s appearance; the lady her¬ 
self could not refrain from laughing several times. A convict 
called Ivanov took the part. Sirotkin dressed up as a girl looked 
very charming. The verses, too, went off very well. In fact, the 
play gave complete satisfaction to all. There was no criticism, 
and indeed there could not be. 

The orchestra played the song, "My porch, my new porch,” 
by way of overture, and the curtain rose again. The second 
piece was “Kedril”, a play somewhat in the style of Don Juan; 
at least the master and servant are both carried off to hell by 
devils at the end. They acted all they had, but it was obviously 
a fragment, of which the beginning and the end were lost. There 
was no meaning or consistency in it. The action takes place 
in Russia, at an inn. The innkeeper brings a gentleman in an 
overcoat and a battered round hat into the room. He is followed 
by his servant Kedril carrying a trunk and a fowl wrapped 
up in a piece of blue paper. Kedril wears a sheepskin and a 
footman's cap. It is he who is the glutton. He was acted by 
Buklushin’s rival, Potseykin. His master was acted by Ivanov, 
who had been the benevolent lady in the first piece. The inn¬ 
keeper, Netsvetaev, warns them that the room is haunted by 
devils and then goes away. The gentleman, gloomy and pre¬ 
occupied, mutters that he knew that long ago and tells Kedril 
to unpack his things and prepare for supper. Kedril is a coward 
and a glutton. Hearing about the devils, he turns pale and 
trembles like a leaf. He would run away, but is afraid of his 
master. And, what’s more, he is hungry. He is greedy, stupid, 
cunning in his own way, and cowardly; he deceives his master 
at every step and at the same time is afraid of him. He is a 
striking type, which obscurely and remotely suggests the 
character of Leporello. It was really remarkably rendered. 
Potseykin had unmistakable talent, and in my opinion was even 
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a better actor than Baklushin. Of course, when I met Baklusliin 
next day, I did not express my opinion quite frankly; I should 
have wounded him too much. The convict who acted the master 
acted pretty well, too. He talked the most fearful nonsense; 
but his delivery was good and spirited, and his gestures were 
appropriate. While Kedril was busy with the trunk, the master 
paced up and down the stage lost in thought, and announced 
aloud that that evening he had reached the end of his travels. 
Kedril listened inquisitively, made grimaces, spoke aside, and 
made the audience laugh at every word. He had no pity for 
his master, but he had heard of the devils; he wants to know 
what that meant and so he begins to talk and ask questions. 
His master at last informs him that in some difficulty in the 
past he had invoked the aid of hell; the devils had helped him 
and had extricated him; but that to-day the hour liad come, 
and that perhaps that evening the devils would arrive according 
to their compact to carry off his soul. Kedril begins to be panic- 
stricken. But the gentleman keeps up his spirits and tells him 
to prepare the supper. Kedril brightens up, brings out the 
fowl, brings out some wine and now and then pulls a bit off the 
fowl and tastes it. The audience laughs. Then the door creaks, 
the wind rattles the shutters; Kedril shudders and hastily, 
almost unconsciously, stuffs into his mouth a piece of chicken 
too huge for him to swallow. Laughter again. “Is it ready?” 
asks the gentleman, striding about the room. "Directly, sir. . . 

I am getting it ready,” says Kedril. He seats himself at the table 
and calmly proceeds to make away with his master's supper. 
The audience is evidently delighted at the smartness and 
r unnin g of the servant and at the master’s being made a fool of. 
It must be admitted that Potseykin really deserved the applause 
he got. The words “Directly, sir, I am getting it ready,” he 
pronounced superbly. Sitting at the table, he began eating 
greedily, starting at every step his master took, for fear the 
latter should notice what he was about, as soon as the master 
turned round he hid under the table, pulling the chicken after 
him. At last he had taken off the edge of his appetite; the time 
came to think of his master. “Kedril, how long will you be? 
cries the master. “Ready,” Kedril replies briskly, suddenly 
realising that there is hardly anything left for his master. There 
is nothing but one drumstick left on the plate. The gentlernan, 
gloomy and preoccupied, sits down to the table noticing nothing, 
and Kedril stands behind his chair holding a napkin. Every 
word, every gesture, every grimace of KedriTs, when, turning to 
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the audience, he winked at his simpleton of a master, was greeted 
by the spectators with irresistible peals of laughter. But as the 
master begins to eat, the devils appear. At this point the play 
became quite incomprehensible, and the devils' entrance was 
really too grotesque; a door opened in the wing and somethmg 
in white appeared having a lantern with a candle in it instead 
of a head; another phantom, also with a lantern on his head, 
held a scythe. Why the lanterns, why the scythe, why the 
devils in white? No one could make out. Though, indeed, no 
one thought of it. It was evidently as it should The gentle¬ 
man turns pretty pluckily to the devils and shouts to them that 
he is ready for them to take him. But Kedril is as frightened 
as a hare; he creeps under the table, but for all his fright does 
not forget to take the bottle with him. The devils vanish for a 
minute; Kedril creeps out from under the table. But as soon 
as the master attach the chicken once more, thr% devils burst 
into the room again, seize the master from behind, and carry him 
off to the lower regions. "Kedril, save me I" shouts his master, 
but Kedril has no attention to spare. This time he has carried 
off the bottle, a plate, and even the loaf under the table. Here 
he is now, alone; there are no devils, no master either. Kedril 
creeps out, looks about him and his face lights up with a smile. 
He winks slyly, sits down in his master’s place, and nodding 
to the audience says in a half-whisper; "Well, now I am alone 
. . . without a master I ” Everyone roars at his being without a 
master, and then he adds in a h^-wMsper, turning confidentially 
to the audience and winking more and more merrily: "The 
devils have got my master 1 ” 

The rapture of the audience was beyond all bounds! Apart 
from the master’s being taken by the devils, this was said in such 
a way, with such slyness, such an ironically triumphant grimace, 
that it was impossible not to applaud. But Kediil’s luck did 
not last long. He had hardly taken the bottle, filled his glass 
and raised it to his lips when the devils suddenly come back, 
steal up on tiptoe behind him, and seize him under the arms. 
Kedril screams at the top of his voice; he is so frightened he 
dare not look round. He cannot defend himself either; he 
has the bottle in one hand and the glass in the other, and cannot 
bring himself to part with either. For half a minute he sits, 
his mouth wide open with fright, staring at the audience with 
such a killin g expression of cowardly terror that he might have 
sat for a pictore. At last he is lifted up and carried away; still 
holding the bottle, be kicks and screams and screams. His 
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word, every gesture, every grimace of KedriTs, when, turning to 
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ing how much power and talent in Russia are sometimes wasted 
in servitude and poverty. But the convict who acted the derk 
had probably at some time been on some private or provincial 
stage, and he imagined that our performers, one and all, had 
no notion of acting and did not move on the stage as they ought 
to. And he paced the stage as we are told the dassic heroes 
used to in the past: he would take one long stride, and before 
moving the other leg, stop short, throw his head and his whole 
body back, look haughtily around him and take another stride. 
If such deportment is absurd in the classical drama, in an army 
clerk in a comic scene it is even more ridiculous. But our 
audience thought that probably it was as it ought to be and 
took for granted the long strides of the lanky derk without 
criticising them. The clerk had hardly reached the middle of 
the stage before another knock was heard; the woman was in 
a flutter again. Where was she to put the derk? Into a chest 
which stood conveniently open. The clerk creeps into the chest 
and she shuts the lid on h^. This time it is a different sort 
of visitor, a lover, too, but of a special kind. It is a Brahmin, 
and even dressed as one. There is an overwhelming burst of 
laughter from the audience. The Brahmin was acted by the 
convict Koshkin, and acted beautifully. He looked like a 
Brahmin. In pantomime he suggests the intensity of his feelings. 
He raises his hands to heaven, then lays them on his heart; 
but he has hardly begun to be sentimentd when there is a loud 
knock at the door. From the sound one can tell it is the master 
of the house. The frightened wife is beside herself, the Brahmin 
rushes about like one possessed and implores her to conceal him. 
She hurriedly puts him behind the cupboard and, forgetting to 
open the door, rushes back to her work and goes on spinning, 
heedless of her husband’s knocking. In her alarm she twiddles 
in her fingers an imaginary thread and turns an imaginary distaff, 
while the real ones lies on the floor. Sirotkin acted her terror 
very cleverly and successfully. But the husband breaks open 
the door with his boot, and whip in hand approaches his wife. 
He has been on the watch and has seen it all, and he plainly 
shows her on his fingers that she has three men hidden and then 
he looks for the stowaways. The one he finds first is the 
neighbour, and cuffing him he leads him out of the room. The 
termed derk wanting to escape puts his head out from under 
the lid and so betrays himself. llie husband thrashes him with 
the whip, and this time the amorous clerk skips about in anything 
but a dassic style. Hie Brahmin is left; the husband is a long 
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while lookmg for him. He finds him in the comer behind the 
cupboard, bows to him politely and drags him by the beard into 
the middle of the stage. The Brahmin tries to defend himself, 
shouts "Accursed man, accursed man I” (the only words uttered 
in the pantomime), but the husband takes no notice and deals 
with him after his own fashion. The wife, seeing that her turn 
is coming next, fiings down the flax and the distaff and runs out 
of the room; the spinnmg-bench tips over on the floor, the 
convicts laugh. Aley tugs at my arm without looking at me, and 
shouts to me: "Lookl The Brahmin, the Brahmin I" laughing 
so that he can hardly stand. The curtain falls. A second scene 
follows. 

But there is no need to describe them all. There were two 
or three more. They were aU amusing and inimitably comic. 
If the convicts did not positively invent them, each of them 
put something of his own into them. Almost every one of the 
actors improvised something, so that the following evenings the 
same parts acted by the same actors were somewhat different. 
The last pantomime of a fantastic character concluded with a 
ballet. It was a funeral. The Brahmin with numerous attendants 
repeated various spells over the coffin, but nothing was of use. 
At last the strains of the "Setting Sun" are heard, the corpse 
com^ to life and all begin to dance with joy. The Brahmin 
danc^ with the resuscitated corpse and dances in a peculiar 
Brahminical fashion. And so the theatricals were over till the 
next evening. The convicts dispersed merry and satisfied; they 
praised the actors, they thanked the sergeant. There were no 
sounds of quarrelling. Everyone was unusually contented, even 
as it were happy, and feU asleep not as on other nights, but 
almost with a tranquil spirit—and why, one wonders? And 
yet it is not a fancy of my imagination. It's the truth, the reality. 
These poor people were only allowed to do as they liked, ever 
so little, to be merry like human beings, to spend one short hour 
not as though in prison—and they were morally transformed, 
if only for a few minutes. . . . 

Now it is the middle of the night. I start and wake up. The 
old man is still praying on the stove, and will pray there till 
dawn. Aley is sleeping quietly beside me. I remember that he 
was still laughing and talking to his brothers about the theatricals 
as he fell asleep, and unconsciously I look closer into his peaceful 
child-like face. Little by little, I recall everything: the previous 
day, the holida)^,' the whole of that month . . . I lift up my 
head in terror and look round at my sleeping companions by 



the dim flickering light of the prison candle. I look at their poor 
faces, at their poor beds, at the hopeless poverty and destitution 
—I gaze at it—as though I wanted to convince myself that it 
is re^y true, and not the continuation of a hideous dream. 

But it is true; I hear a moan, someone drops his arm heavily 
and there is the clank of chains. Another starts in his sleep and 
begins to speak, while the old man on the stove praw for all 
"good Chmtians", and I hear the even cadence of his soft 
prolonged, "Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy upon us.” 

"After all, I am not here for ever, only for a few years,” I 
think, and I lay my head on the pillow again. 
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boots. I entered the precincts of the hospital, feeling some 
curiosity about this novel aspect of our prison life. 

It was a warm, dull, depressing day, one of those days when 
an institution such as a hospital assumes a peculiarly callous, 
dejected and sour appearance. I went with the escort into the 
waiting-room, where there were two copper baths. There were 
two patients with their escort in the room already, not convicts, 
but men awaiting their trial. A hospital assistant came in, 
scanned us indolently with an air of authority, and still more 
indolently went to inform the doctor on duty. The latter soon 
made his appearance. He examined us, treated us very kindly, 
and gave each of us a medical chart with our name on it. The 
further description of our illness, the medicines and diet pre¬ 
scribed, were left for the doctor who was in charge of the convict 
wards. I had heard before that the convicts were never tired 
of praising the doctors. "They are like fathers to us,” they 
said in answer to my inquiries when I was going to the hospital. 
Meanwhile, we had changed our clothes. The clothes we had 
come in were taken from us and we were dressed up in hospital 
underlinen and provided with long stockings, slippers, nightcaps 
and thick cloth dressing-gowns of dark brown colour, lined with 
something that might have been coarse linen or might have been 
sticking-plaster. In fact, the dressing-gown was filthy to the 
last degree, but I only fully realised this later. Then they took 
us to the convict wards, which were at the end of a very long, 
clean and lofty corridor. The appearance of cleanliness every¬ 
where was very satisfactory; everything that caught the eye 
was shining—though perhaps this may have seemed so to me 
by contrast with the prison. The two prisoners awaiting trial 
went into the ward on the left, while I went to the right. At 
the door, which fastened with an iron bolt, stood a sentry with 
a gun; beside him stood a sub-sentry to relieve him. The 
junior sergeant (of the hospital guard) gave orders I should be 
admitted, and I found myself in a long, narrow room, along two 
walls of which were rows of beds, about twenty-two altogether, 
of which three or four were unoccupied. The bedsteads were 
wooden and painted green, of the kind only too familiar to all 
of us in Russia, the sort of bedstead which by some fatality is 
never free from bugs. I was put in the corner on the side where 
there were windows. 

As I have said before, there were some convicts from our 
prison here. Some of these knew me already, or at least had 
seen me. But the majority were prisoners awaiting trial or from 
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le disciplinary battalions. There were only a few who were 
)0 ill to get up. The others suffering from slight ailments, 
r convalescent, were either sitting on their beds or walking up 
nd down the ward, where there was space enough for exercise 
etween the two rows of beds. There was a suffocating hospital 
nell in the ward. The air was tainted with unpleasant effluvia 
E different sorts, as well as with the smell of drugs, although 
le fire was kept almost all day long in the stove in the comer, 
[y bed had a striped quilt over it. I took it off. Under it 
'as a cloth blanket lined w'ith linen, and coarse sheets and 
illows-cases of very doubtful cleanliness. Beside the bed stood 
small table with a jug and a tin cup. All this was tidily 
Dvered with a little towel put ready for me. Underneath the 
ible was a shelf on which patients kept a jug of kvas, or any 
ich thing, and those who drank tea, a teapot; but very few 
f them did drink tea. The pipes and tobacco pouches which 
Imost all the patients, even the consumptive ones, possessed 
'ere hidden under the mattresses. The doctor and the other 
ttendants scarcely ever examined the beds, and even if they 
id find a man smoking, they pretended not to notice it. But 
le convicts were almost always on their guard, and went to 
le stove to smoke. It was only at night that tliey sometimes 
■noked in bed; but no one ever went through the wards at 
ight, except perhaps the officer of the hospital guard. 

I had never been a patient in a hospital till then, so cvery- 
ling surrounding me was perfectly new to me. I noticed that 
excited some curiosity. They had already heard about me, 
nd stared at me without ceremony, and even with a shade of 
iiperciliousness, as a new boy is looked at at school, or a 
etitioner is looked at in a government office. On the right of me 
ly a clerk awaiting his punishment, the illegitimate son of a 
aptain. He was being tried for making counterfeit coin, and he 
ad been for a year in the hospital apparently not ill in any way, 
lough he assured the doctors that he had aneurism of the heart. 
Ic had attained his object and escaped penal servitude and 
orporal punishment. A year later he was sent to T—k to be kept 
t a hospital. He was a broad, sturdily built fellow of eight-and- 
iventy, a great rogue with a good knowledge of the law, very 
harp, extremely self-confident, and free and easy in his 
ehaviour. He was morbidly vain, had persuaded himself in 
amest that he was the most truthful and honourable of men and, 
ffiat is more, had done nothing wrong, and he clung to this con- 
iction to the end. He spoke to me first; he began questioning me 
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with curiosity, and described to me in some detail the external 
routine of the hospital. First of all, of course, he told me that he 
was the son of a captain. He was very anxious to make himself 
out a nobleman, or at least “of good family”. 

The next one who approached me was a patient from the 
disciplinary battalion, and he began to assure me that he knew 
many of the “gentleman” exiles, mentioning them by their 
names. He was a grey-headed soldier; one could see from his 
face that he was romancing. His name was Tchekunov. He 
was evidently trying to make up to me, probably suspecting I 
had money. Noticing that I had a parcel containing tea and 
sugar, he at once proffered his services in getting a teapot and 
making tea. M. had promised to send me a teapot next day 
from prison by one of the convicts who came to the hospital to 
work. But Tchekunov managed all right. He got hold of an 
iron pot and even a cup, boiled the water, made the tea, in fact 
waited on me with extraordinary zeal, which at once called forth 
some malignant jeers at his expense from a patient lying opposite 
me. This was a man called Ustyantsev, a soldier under sentence, 
who from fear of corporal punishment had drunk a jug of vodka 
after steeping snuff in it, and had brought on consumption by so 
doing. I have mentioned him already. Till that moment he had 
been lying silent, breathing painfully, looking at me intently 
and earnestly and watching Tchekunov with indignation. His 
extraordinarily bitter intensity gave a comic flavour to his in¬ 
dignation. At last he could stand it no longer: 

“Ugh, the flunky! He’s found a master I” he said gasping, 
his voice broken with emotion. He was within a few days of 
his death. 

Tchekunov turned to him indignantly. 

“Who’s the flunkey,” he brought out, looking contemptuously 
at Ustyantsev. 

“You are a flunkey I ” the other replied in a self-confident tone, 
as though he had a full right to call Tchekunov over the coals, 
and in toct had been appointed to that duty. 

“Me a flunkey?” 

“That’s what you are. Do you hear, good people, he doesn’t 
believe itl He is surprised!” 

“What is it to you? You see the gentleman is helpless. He 
is not used to being without a servant I Why shouldn’t I wait 
on him, you shaggy-faced fool?” 

“Who’s shaggy-faced?” 

“You are shaggy-faced.” 
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“Me shaggy-faced ?'' 

“Yes, you arel” 

“And are you a beauty? You’ve a face like a crow's egg . . . 
if I am shaggy-faced." 

“Shaggy-faced is what you are! Here God has stricken him, 
he might lie still and die quietly. No, he must poke his nose in! 
Why, what are you meddling for?" 

“\^y! Well, I’d rather bow down to a boot than to a dog. 
My father didn’t knuckle under to anybody and he told me not 
to. I . . . I . . .’’ 

He would have gone on but he had a terrible fit of coughing 
that lasted for some minutes, spitting blood. Soon the cold sweat 
of exhaustion came out on his narrow forehead. His cough 
interrupted him, or he would have gone on talking; one could 
see from his eyes how he was longing to go on scolding; but he 
simply waved his hand helplessly, so that in the end T^ekunov 
forgot about him. 

I felt that the consumptive’s indignation was directed rather 
at me than at Tchekunov. No one would have been angry with 
the latter, or have looked on him with particular contempt, for 
his eagerness to wait upon me and so earn a few pence. Every¬ 
one redised that he did this simply for gain. Peasants are by 
no means fastidious on that score, and very well understand the 
distinction. What Ustyantsev disliked was myself, he disliked 
my tea, and that even in fetters I was like “a master”, and 
seemed as though I could not get on without a servant, though 
I had not asked for a servant and did not desire one. I did, as 
a fact, always prefer to do everything for myself, and indeed I 
particularly wanted not even to look like a spoiled idle person, 
or to give myself the airs of a gentleman. I must admit while we 
are on the subject that my vanity was to some extent concerned 
in the matter. But—I really don’t know how it always came 
to pass—I never could get away from all sorts of helpers and 
servants who fastened themselves upon me, and in the end took 
complete possession of me, so that it was really they who were 
my masters and I who was their servant, though it certainly did 
appear as though I were a regular “gentleman", as though I gave 
myself airs, and could not get on without servants. This annoyed 
me very much, of course. But Ustyantsev was a consumptive 
and an irritable man. The other patients Reserved an air of 
indifference, in which there was a shade of disdain. I remember 
they were aill absorbed in something particular: from their con¬ 
versation I learnt that a convict who was then being punished 
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with the sticks was to be brought to us in the evening. The 
patients were expecting him with some interest. They said, how¬ 
ever, that his punishment was a light one—only five hundred 
blows. 

By degrees I took in my surroundings. As far as I could see, 
those who were really ill were suffering from scurvy and affections 
of the eye—diseases frequent in that region. There were several 
such in the ward. Of the others who were really ill, some had 
fever, skin diseases or consumption. This was not like other 
wards—here patients of all kinds were collected together, even 
those suffering from venereal diseases. I speak of "those who 
were really ill," because there were some here who had come 
without any disease, "to have a rest". The doctors readily 
admitted such sham invalids from sympathy, especially when 
there were many beds empty. Detention in the guard-houses and 
prisons seemed so disagreeable, compared with the hospital, 
that many convicts were glad to come to the hospital in spite 
of the bad air and the locked ward. There were indeed some 
people, especially from the disciplinary battalion, who were fond 
of lying in bed and of hospital life in general. I looked at my new 
companions with interest, but I remember my curiosity was 
especially aroused by one from our prison, a man who was dying, 
also consumptive, and also at the last gasp. He was in the bed 
next but one beyond Ustyantsev, and so almost opposite me. 
His name was Mihailov; a fortnight before I had seen him in 
the prison. He had been ill a long while and ought to have been 
in the doctor’s hands long before: but with obstinate and quite 
unnecessary patience he had controlled himself, and gone on, 
and only at Christmas he had come into the hospital to die 
three weeks later of galloping consumption; it was like a fire 
consuming him. I was struck this time by the awful change 
in his face, which was one of the first I noticed when I entered 
the prison; it somehow caught my eye then. Near him was 
a soldier of the disciplinary battalion, an old man of filthy and 
revolting habits. . . . However, I cannot go over all the 
patients. I have mentioned this old man now simply because 
he made some impression on me at the time, and in the course 
of one minute gave me a full idea of some peculiarities of the 
convict ward. This old fellow, I remember, had a very heavy 
cold at the time. He was constantly sneezing, and went on 
sneezing for the whole of the following week, even in his sleep, 
in fits of five or six sneezes at a time, regularly repeating each 
time, "Oh Lord, what an affliction." At that minute he was 
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sitting on the bed greedily stuffing his nose with snuff from a 
paper parcel, so that his sneezes might be more violent and com¬ 
plete. He sneezed into a checked cotton handkerchief of his own, 
that had been washed a hundred times and was faded to the 
last extreme: and as he sneezed he wrinkled up his nose in a 
peculiar way into tiny innumerable creases, and showed the relics 
of ancient blackened teeth between his red dribbling jaws. Then 
at once he opened his handkerchief, scrutinised the phlegm in 
it, and immediately smeared it on his brown hospital dressing- 
gown, so that the handkerchief remained comparatively clean. 
He did this the whole week. This persistent miserly care of 
his own handkerchief at the sacrifice of the hospital dressing-gown 
aroused no sort of protest from the other patients, though one 
of them would have to wear that dressing-gown after him. Hut 
our peasants are not squeamish and are strangely lacking in 
fastidiousness. I winced at that moment and I could not help 
at once beginning to examine with disgust and curiosity the 
dressing-gown I had just put on. Then I realised that it had 
been attracting my attention for a long time by its strong smell; 
by now it had become warm on me and smelt more and more 
strongly of medicines, plasters, and, as I thought, of something 
decomposing, which was not to be wondered at, since it had 
been for immemorial years on the backs of patients. Possibly the 
linen lining may have been washed sometimes; but I am not sure 
of that. At the present, anyway, it was saturated with all sorts 
of unpleasant discharges, lotions, matter from broken blisters, 
and so on. Moreover, convicts who had just received corporal 
punishment were constantly coming into the convict wards with 
wounded backs. Compresses were applied and then the dressing- 
gown being put on straight over the wet shirt could not possibly 
escape getting messed, and everything that dropped on it 
remained. 

And the whole time I was in prison, that is, several years, 
I used to put on the dressing-gown with fear and mistrust when¬ 
ever I had to be in hospital (and 1 was there pretty often). I 
particularly disliked the huge and remarkably fat lice I some¬ 
times came across in those dressing-gowns. The convicts enjf)yed 
killing them, so that when one was squashed under the convict's 
thick, clumsy nail, one could see from the hunter's face the satis¬ 
faction it gave him. We particularly disliked bugs, too, and 
sometimes the whole ward joined in their destruction on a long 
dreary winter evening. And though, apart from the bad smell, 
everything on the surface was as clean as possible in the ward, 
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they were far from being fastidious over the deaoliness of the 
inside, so to speak. The patients were accustomed to it and even 
accepted it as natural. And indeed the very arrangements of 
the hospital were not conducive to cleanliness. But I will talk 
of these arrangements later. 

As soon as Tchekunov had made my tea (made, I may mention 
in parenthesis, with the water in the ward which was brought 
up only once in the twenty-four hours, and was quickly tainted 
in the foul atmosphere), ih& door was opened with some noise 
and the soldier who had just been punished was led in under a 
double escort. This was the first time 1 saw a man after corporal 
punishment. Afterwards they came in often, some so seriously 
injured that they had to be carried in, and this was always a 
source of great interest to the patients, who usually received 
them with an exaggeratedly severe expression and a sort of 
almost affected seriousness. However, their reception depended 
to some extent on the gravity of their crime, and consequently 
on the number of stroke they had received. Those who had 
been very badly beaten and were reputed to be great criminals 
enjoyed greater respect and greater consideration than a run¬ 
away recruit, like the one who was brought in now, for instance. 
But in neither case were there any remarks expressive of special 
compassion or irritation. In silence they helped the victim and 
waited upon him, especially if he could not do without assistance. 
The hospital attendants knew that they were leaving the patient 
in skilful and experienced hands. The nec^sary nursing usually 
took the form of constantly changing the sheet or shirt, which was 
soaked in cold water and applied to the tom flesh of the back, 
especially if the patient were too weak to look after himself. 
Another necessaiy operation was the skilful extraction of 
splinters, which were often left in the wounds from broken sticks, 
and this was usually very painful to the patient. But 1 was 
always struck by the extraordinary stoicism with which the 
victims bore their sufferings. I have seen many of them, some¬ 
times terribly beaten, and hardly one of them uttered a groan I 
Only their faces changed and turned white, their eyes glowed, 
they looked preocxupied and uneasy, their lips quivered, so that 
the poor fellows often bit them till ^ey almost bled. 

The soldier who had come in was a strongly built, muscular 
lad of twenty-three, with a handsome face, tail, well-made and 
dark-skinned. His back had been rather badly beaten. The 
upper part of his body was stripped to below the waist: on his 
shoulders was laid a wet sheet, which made him shiver all over, 
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as though he were in a fever, and for an hour and a half he walked 
up and down the ward. I looked into his face: it seemed to 
me he was thinking of nothing at that moment; he looked 
strangely and wildly around with wandering eyes, which it was 
evidently an effort for him to fix on anything. It seemed to me 
that he looked intently at my tea. The tea was hot and steamii^; 
the poor fellow was dulled and his teeth were chattering. 1 
offered him a drink. He turned to me mutely and abruptly, 
took the cup, drank it off standing and without putting in sugar, 
in great haste, seemingly purposely to avoid looking at me. When 
he had emptied it, he put back the cup without a word, and 
without even a nod to me began pacing up and down the ward 
again. He was beyond wor^ or nodSi As for the convicts, 
they all for some reason avoided speaking to him; on the con¬ 
trary, though they helped him at first, they seemed to try ex- 
pre^y to take no further notice of him afterwards, perhaps 
te^g it best to leave him alone as much as possible, and not 
to bother him with questions or "sympathy”, and he seemed 
perfectly satisfied to be left alone. 

Meanwhile it got dark and the night-lamp was lighted. Some, 
though very few, of the convicts had, it appeared, candlesticks 
of their own. At last, after the doctor's evening visit, the 
sergeant of the guard came in, counted over the patients and 
the ward was lo^ed. A tub was first brought in, and I learnt 
with surprise that it was kept in the ward ^ night, for though 
there was accommodation only two steps away in the corridor, 
it was against the rules for the convicts to leave the ward on 
any pretext at night, and even during the day they were only 
allowed to be absent for a moment. The convict wards were 
not like the ordinary ones, and the convict had to bear his punish¬ 
ment even in illness. Who had first made this rule I do not 
know; I only know that there was no reason for it, and the 
utter uselessness of such formalism was nowhere more apparent 
than in this case. The doctors were certainly not responsible 
for the rule. I repeat, the convicts could not say enough in 
praise of their doctors, they looked on them as fathers and 
respected them. Everyone was treated with kindness and heard 
a friendly word from the doctor, and the convicts, cast off by 
all men, appreciated it, for they saw the genuineness and 
sincerity of these friendly words and this kindness. It might 
have been different: no one would have called the doctors to 
account if they had behaved differently, that is, more roughly 
and inhumanely; so they were kind from real humanity. And 
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of course they knew that a sick man, even though he were a 
convict, needed fresh air as much as any other patient, even of 
the highest rank. Patients in the other wards, those who were 
convalescent, I mean, could walk freely about the corridors, 
take plenty of exercise, and breathe fresher air than that of the 
ward, which was always tainted and inevitably charged with 
stifling fumes. It is both terrible and disgusting to me now to 
realise how foul the tainted atmosphere of our ward must have 
been at night after the tub had been brought into the heated 
room, where there were patients suffering from dysentery and 
such complaints. When I said just now that the convict had 
to bear his punishment even though he were sick, I did not and 
I do not, of course, suppose that such a rule was made simply as 
a form of punishment. Of course, that would be senseless 
calumny on my part. It is useless to punish a sick man. And, 
since that is so, it follows that probably some stem, inevitable 
necessity had forced the authorities to a measure so pernicious 
in its effects. What necessity? But what is so vexatious is 
that it is impossible to find any explanation of this measure, 
and many others so incomprehensible that one cannot even 
conjecture an explanation of them. How explain such useless 
cruelty? On the theory that the convict will purposely sham 
illness to get into the hospital, will deceive the doctors, and if 
allowed to leave the ward at night will escape under cover of 
darkness? It is impossible to treat such a notion seriously. 
Where could he esca^? How could he escape? In what clothes 
could he escape? By day they are allowed to leave the room 
one at a time, and it might be the same at night. At the 
door stands a sentinel with a loaded gun, and although the 
lavatory is only two steps from the door, the convict is always 
accompanied by a guard, and the one double window in it is 
covert by a grating. To get out of the window it would be 
necessary to break the grating and the double frame. Who 
would allow this? Even supposing anything so absurd as that 
he could first kill the guard without making a noise or letting 
him cry out, he would still have to break the window-frame 
and the grating. Note that close beside the sentry sleep the 
ward attendants, and that ten paces away stands another armed 
sentinel at the door of another convict ward with another guard 
and other attendants beside him. And where can a man run 
in the winter in stockings and slippers, in a hospital dressing- 
gown and a nightcap? And since this is so, since there is so 
little danger (tMt is, really, none at all), why a rule so burden- 
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some to the patients, perhaps in the last days of their lives, sick 
men who need fresh air even more than the healthy? What is 
it for? I could never understand it. 

But since we have once begun asking why, I cannot pass over 
another point which for many years stood out as the most 
perplexing fact, for which I codd never find a solution, I must 
say a few words about this before I go on with my description. 
I am thinking of the fetters, which are never removed from a 
convict, whatever illness he may be suffering from. Even con¬ 
sumptives have died before my eyes with their fetters on. Yet 
everyone was accustomed to it, everyone regarded it as an 
established fact that could not be altered. I doubt whether 
anybody even thought about it, since during the years I was 
there it never struck one of the doctors even to petition the 
authorities that a patient seriously ill, especially in consumption, 
might have his fetters removed. The fetters were in themselves 
not a very great weight. They weighed from eight to twelve 
pounds. It is not too great a burden for a healthy man to carry 
ten pounds. I was told, however, that after several years the 
convict’s legs begin to waste from wearing fetters. I do not 
know whether it is true, though there is some probability of it. 
Even a small weight, a weight of no more than ten pounds, 
makes the limb abnormally heavy, and may have some injurious 
action after a length of time. But admitting that it is not too 
much for a healthy man, is it the same for a sick man? And 
even supposing it is not too much for an ordinary patient, is it 
not very different for the dangerously ill, for consumptives 
whose arms and legs waste away in any case, so that a straw’s 
weight is too heavy for them? And, indeed, if the doctors 
succeeded in freeing only the consumptives, that would be in 
itself a really great and good action, ^meone will say perhaps 
that the convict is a wicked man and does not deserve kindness; 
but surely there is no need to double the sufferings of one who is 
already stricken by the hand of Godl And one cannot believe 
that tlids is done simply for the sake of punishment. Even by law 
the consumptive is exempt from corj^ral punishment. Conse¬ 
quently we must look upon the retention of fetters as a mysterious 
and important measure of precaution. But what the reason for it 
is I cannot imagine. There can really be no fear that the con¬ 
sumptive will escape. Who would dream of such a thing, especi¬ 
ally in the advanced stages of the disease? To sham consumption 
and to deceive the doctors in order to escape is impossible. It is 
not a disease that can be simulated; it is unmistakable. And by 
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the way, are convicts put into fetters merely to prevent them 
escaping, or to make it more difficult for them to do so? Certainly 
not. Fetters are simply a form of degradation, a disgrace, and 
a physical and moral burden. That at least is what they are 
meant to be. They could never hinder anyone from running 
away. The least skilful, the least expert convict can quickly and 
easily file them off or can smash the rivet with a stone. The 
fetters are no obstacle at all; and if that is so, if they are put on 
the condemned convict simply as a punishment, I ask again: is 
it right to punish a dying man in this way? 

And now as I write this, I vividly recall the death of the 
consumptive patient, Mihailov, whose bed was nearly opposite 
mine, not far from Ustyantsev’s. He died, I remember, four 
days after I came in. Possibly I have mentioned the case of the 
consumptives through unconsciously recalling the impressions 
and ideas which came into my mind at the sight of that death. 
I knew little of Mihailov himself, however. He was quite young, 
not more than five-and-twenty, tall, thin, and of extremely 
attractive appearance. He was in the "special division", and was 
strangely silent, always gently and quietly melancholy, as though 
he were "drying up” in prison, as the convicts said of him. He 
left a pleasant memory among them. I only remember that he 
had fine eyes, and I really do not know why he comes back to 
my mind so distinctly. He died at three o'clock in the afternoon 
on a bright frosty day. I remember the glowing slanting rays of 
the sun pierced through the green frozen panes of our windows. 
The sunshine was streaming full on the dying man. He was 
unconscious, and lay for several hours in the death agony. From 
early morning he had scarcely recognised those who went up to 
him. The patients would have liked to do something for him, 
seeing his distress; his breathing was deep, painful and raucous; 
his chest heaved as though he could not get air. He flung off his 
quilt and his clothes, and began at last to tear off his shirt; even 
that seemed a weight to him. The other patients went to his help 
and took off his shirt. It was terrible to see that long, long body, 
the arms and legs wasted to the bone, the sunken belly, the 
strained chest, the ribs standing out like a skeleton's. Nothing 
remained on Ws body but a wooden cross and a little bag with 
a relic in it, and his fetters which might, it seemed, have slipped 
off his wasted legs. Half an hour before his death the whole ward 
was hushed, we began to talk almost in whispers. Everyone 
moved about noiselessly. The patients did not talk much, and 
then of other things; they only looked now and then at the dying 
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man, who was gasping more and more terribly. At last, with a 
straying and uncertain hand, he fumbled at the cross on his chest 
and began pulling it off, as though even that were a weight that 
worried and oppressed him. The patients removed the cross, too. 
Ten minutes later he died. They knocked at the door for the 
sentry and told him. An attendant came in, looked blankly at 
the dead man, and went to fetch a medical assistant. The medical 
assistant, a good-natured young fellow somewhat excessively 
occupied with his personal appearance, which was prepossessing 
however, soon came in, went up to the dead man with rapid 
steps that sounded noisy in the silent ward, and with a particu¬ 
larly unconcerned air, which he seemed to have assumed for the 
occasion, took his wrist, felt his pulse and went away with a 
wave of his hand. Word was sent to the sergeant in charge: 
the criminal was an important one and could not be certihed as 
dead without special ceremony. While we were waiting for the 
sergeant, one of the convicts suggested in a low voice that it 
might be as well to close the dead man's eyes. Another man 
listened attentively, without a word went up to the dead man 
and closed his eyes. Seeing the cross lying on the pillow, he 
picked it up, looked at it, and put it round Mihailov's neck 
again; then he crossed himself. Meanwhile the dead face was 
growing rigid; the sunlight was flickering on it; the mouth was 
half open; two rows of white young teeth glistened between the 
thin parched lips. 

At last the sergeant on duty came in, in a helmet and with 
a sabre, followed by two guards. He went up, moving more 
slowly as he got nearer, looking in perplexity at the hushed 
convicts who were gazing grimly at him from all sides. When he 
was a little way off, he stood stock-still, as though he were scared. 
The sight of the naked and wasted body with nothing on but 
the fetters impressed him, and he suddenly unbuckled his sword- 
belt, took off his helmet, which he was not required to do, and 
solemnly crossed himself. He was a grim-loofcing, grey-headed 
man who had seen many years of service. I remember that at 
that moment Tchekunov, also a grey-headed man, was standing 
near. He stared the whole time mutely and intently into the 
sergeant’s face, and with strange attention watched every move¬ 
ment he made. But their eyes met and something made 
Tchekunov’s lower lip quiver; he twisted it into a grin and, 
nodding rapidly, as it were involuntarily, towards the dead man, 
he said to the sergeant: 

"He too had a mother 1” and he walked away. I remember 
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those words stabbed me to the heart. What made him say them, 
what made him think of them? They began lifting the dead 
body; they lifted the bed as well; the straw rustled, the chains 
clanked loudly on the floor in the silent ward . . . they were 
picked up. The body was carried out. Suddenly everyone began 
talking ^oud. We could hear the sergeant in the corridor send¬ 
ing someone for the smith. The fetters were to be removed from 
the dead man. . . . 

But I am digressing. 


CHAPTER II 

THE HOSPITAL 

The doctors went their rounds in the morning: between ten and 
eleven they made their appearance in our ward all together, with 
the chief doctor at their head, and an hour and an half before that 
our special ward doctor used to visit the ward. At that time our 
ward doctor was a friendly young man and a thoroughly good 
doctor. The convicts were very fond of him and only found one 
fault in him: that he was “too soft.” He was in fact not very 
ready of speech and seemed ill at case with us, he would almost 
blush and change the diet at the first request of the patient, and 
I believe he would even have prescribed the medicines to suit 
their fancy if they had asked him. But he was a splendid young 
man. 

It may be said that many doctors in Russia enjoy the love and 
respect of the peasants, and, as far as I have observed, that is 
perfectly true. I know that my words will seem paradoxical 
when one considers the distrust of medicine and of foreign drugs 
universally felt by the common people in Russia. A peasant 
will, in fact, even in severe illness, go on for years consulting a 
wise woman, or taking his home-made remedies (which are by 
no means to be despised), rather than go to a doctor, or into a 
hospital. There is one important element in this feeling which 
has nothing to do with medicine, that is, the general distrust felt 
by the peasants for everything which is stamped with the hall¬ 
mark of government: moreover, the people are frightened and 
prejudiced against hospitals by all sorts of horrible tales and 
gossip, often absurd but sometimes not without a foundation of 
fact. But what they fear most is the German routine of the 
hospital, the presence of strangers about them all the time they 
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are ill, the strict rules in regard to diet, the tales of the rigorous 
severity of the attendants and doctors, and of the cutting open 
and dissection of the dead and so on. Besides, the people argue 
that they will be treated by "the gentry", for doctors are after 
all "gentlemen". But all these terrors disappear very quickly 
when they come into closer contact with the doctors (generally 
speaking, not without exceptions, of course), which I think is 
greatly to the credit of our doctors, who arc for the most part 
young men. The majority of them know how to gain the respect 
and even the love of the people. Anyway, I am writing of what 
I have myself seen and experienced many times and in many 
places, and I have no reason to think that things are different 
in other places. Here and there, of course, there are doctors who 
take bribes, make a great profit out of their hospitals and neglect 
their patients almost completely, till they forget all they have 
learnt. Such men are still to be found, but I am speaking of the 
majority or rather of the tendency, the spirit which animates the 
medical profession in our day. Whatever one may say in defence 
of these renegades, these wolves in the fold, however one may 
ascribe their shortcomings, for instance, to the "environment" 
of which they too are the victims, they will always be greatly to 
blame, especially if they also show a lack of humanity. 
Humanity, kindness, brotherly sympathy arc sometimes of more 
use to the patients than any medicines. It is high time we gave 
up apathetic complaints of being corrupted by our environment. 
It is true no doubt that it docs destroy a great deal in us, but not 
everything, and often a crafty and knowing rogue, especially if 
he is an eloquent speaker or writer, will cover up not simply 
weakness but often real baseness, justifying it by the influence 
of his "environment". 

But again I have wandered from my subject; I merely meant 
to say that the mistrust and hostility of the peasants are directed 
rather against medical administration than against the doctors 
themselves. When the peasant finds out what they are really like, 
he quickly loses many of his prejudices. The general arrange¬ 
ments of our hospitals are still in many respects out of harmony 
with the national spirit, their routine is still antagonistic to the 
people’s habits, and not calculated to win their full confidence 
and respect. So at least it seems to me from some of my personal 
experiences. 

Our ward doctor usually stopped before every patient, 
examined and questioned him gravely and with the greatest atten¬ 
tion, and prescribed his medicine and his diet. Sometimes he 
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noticed that there was nothing the matter with the patient, but 
as the convict had come for a rest from work, or to lie on a 
mattress instead of bare boards, and in a warm room instead of 
in the damp lock-up, where huge masses of pale and wasted 
prisoners were kept awaiting their trial (prisoners awaiting trial 
are almost always, all over Russia, pale and wasted—a sure sign 
that they are generally physically and spiritually worse ofE than 
convicted prisoners), our ward doctor calmly entered them as 
suffering from "febris catarrhalis" and sometimes let them stay 
even for a week. We all used to laugh over this "febris cat- 
arrhalis". We knew very well that this was, by a tacit under¬ 
standing between the doctor and the patient, accepted as the 
formula for malingering or "handy shooting pains", which was 
the convicts’ translation for "febris catarrhalis". Sometimes 
a patient abused the doctor’s soft-heartedness and stayed on till 
he was forcibly turned out. Then you should have seen our 
ward doctor; he seemed shy, he seemed ashamed to say straight 
out to the patient that he must get well and make haste to ask 
for his discharge, though he had full right to discharge him by 
writing on his chart "sanat est" without any talk or cajoling. 
At first he gave him a hint, afterwards he tried as it were to per¬ 
suade him: "Isn’t your time up? You are almost well, you 
know, the ward is crowded,’’ and so on and so on, till the 
patient himself began to feel ashamed, and at last asked for his 
discharge of his own accord. The chief doctor, though he was a 
humane and honest man (the convicts were very fond of him, 
too), was far sterner and more determined than the ward doctor; 
he could even show a grim severity on occasion, and he was 
particularly respected among us for it. He made his appearance 
followed by the whole staff, and also examined each patient 
separately, staying longer with those who were seriously Ul, and 
he always managed to say a kind, encouraging word to &em, 
often full of true feeling. Altogether he made a very good im¬ 
pression. Convicts who came in with a "handy shooting pain" 
he never rejected nor turned out, but if the patient were too 
persistent, he simply discharged him: "Well, brother, you’ve 
been here long enough, you’ve had a rest, you can go, you 
mustn’t outstay your welcome." Those who persisted in remain¬ 
ing were either lazy convicts who shirked work, especially in the 
summer when the hours were long, or prisoners who were await¬ 
ing corporal punishment. 1 remember special severity, even 
cruelty, being used in one such case to induce the convict to 
take his discharge. He came with an eye affection; his eyes were 
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red and he complained of an acute shooting pain in them. He 
was treated with blisters, leeches, drops of some corrosive fluid, 
but the malady remained, the eyes were no better. Little by 
little, the doctors guessed that it was a sham: there was a con¬ 
tinual slight inflammation which grew neither worse nor better, 
it was always in the same condition. The case was suspicious. 
Ihe convicts had long known that he was shamming and deceiv¬ 
ing people, though he did not confess it himself. He was a young 
fellow, rather good-looking, indeed, though he made an un¬ 
pleasant impression on all of them: r^erved, suspicious, frown¬ 
ing, he tsdked to no one, had a menacing look, held aloof from 
everyone as though he were suspicious. I remember it even 
occurred to some people that he might do something violent. He 
had been a soldier, had been found out in thieving on a large 
scale, and was sentenced to a thousand strokes and a convict 
battalion. To defer the moment of punishment, as I have men¬ 
tioned before, convicts sometimes resorted to terrible expedients: 
by stabbing one of the officials or a fellow convict they would get 
a new trial, and their punishment would be deferred for some 
two months and their aim would be attained. It was nothing to 
them that the punishment when it did come, two months later, 
would be twice or three times as severe; all they cared about was 
deferring the awful moment if only for a few days at any cost— 
so extreme is sometimes the prostration of spirit of these poor 
creatures. 

Some of the convicts whispered among themselves that we 
ought to be on our guard against this man—he might murder 
someone in the night. However, it was only talk, no special pre¬ 
cautions were taken, even by those who slept next to him. It 
was seen, however, that he rubbed his eyes at night with plaster 
taken from the wall as well as with something else, that they 
might be red in the morning. At last the head doctor threateiied 
him with a seton. In obstinate eye affections of long duration 
when every medical expedient has been tried, to preserve the 
sight, the doctors have recourse to a violent and paiMul remedy; 
they apply a seton to the patient as they would to a horse. 

But even then the poor fellow would not consent to recover. 
He was too obstinate or perhaps too cowardly. A seton perhaps 
was not so bad as the punishment with sticks, but it was very 
painful too. The patient’s skin, as much as one can grip in the 
hand, is pinched up behind the neck and all of it stabbed through 
with a knife which produce a long and wide wound all over the 
back of the neck. Through this wound they thrust a linen tape, 
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rather wide—a finger's breadth. Then every day at a fixed hour 
they pull this tape in the wound so that it is opened again, that it 
may be continually separating and not healing. Yet for several 
days the poor fellow obstinately endured this torture, which was 
accompanied with horrible suffering, and only at last consented 
to take his discharge. His eyes became perfectly well in a single 
day, and as soon as his neck was healed he went to the lock-up to 
receive next day the punishment of a thousand strokes with sticks. 

Of course the minute before punishment is awful; so awful 
that I am wrong in calling the terror of it cowardice and weakness 
of spirit. It must be awful when men are ready to endure twice 
or thrice the punishment, if only they can avoid facing it at once. 
I have mentioned, however, that there were some who asked 
for their discharge before their backs were quite healed after the 
first beating, in order to endure the remainder of their punish¬ 
ment, and have their sentence over; and detention in the lock-up 
awaiting punishment was without doubt incomparably worse for 
all than life in prison. But apart from the difference in tempera¬ 
ments, years of being accustomed to blows and punishments play 
a great part in the fortitude and fearlessness of some. Men who 
have been frequently flogged seem to harden their hearts and 
their backs; at last they look upon the punishment sceptically, 
almost as a trifling inconvenience and lose all fear of it. Speak¬ 
ing generally, this is true. One of our convicts in the special 
divisions, a Kalmuck, who had been christened Alexandr or 
“Alexandra” as they used to call him in the prison, a queer 
fellow, sly, fearless and at the same time very good-natured, told 
me how he got through his four thousand "sticks”. He told me 
about it, laughing and joking, but swore in earnest that if he 
had not from childhood—his earliest, tenderest childhood— 
, always been under the lash, so that his back had literally never 
been free from scars all the while he lived with his horde, he 
never could have endured the punishment. He seemed to bless 
his education under the lash. 

“I was beaten for everything, Alexandr Petrovitch!” he told 
me one evening, sitting on my bed, before the candles were 
lighted, "for everything and nothing, whatever happened, I was 
beaten for fifteen years on end, as far back as I can remember, 
several times every day; anyone beat me who liked, so that in the 
end I got quite used to it.” 

How he came to be a soldier I don’t know; I don't remember, 
though perhaps he told me; he was an inveterate runaway and 
tramp. I only remember his account of how horribly frightened 
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be was when he was condemned to four thousand "sticks” for 
killing bis superior officer, 

"I knew I should be severely punished and that perhaps I 
shouldn't come out alive, and though I was used to the lash, 
four thousand strokes is no joke; besides, all the officers were 
furious with me! I knew, I knew for certain that I shouldn’t 
get through with it, that I couldn’t stand it; I shouldn’t come out 
alive. First I tried getting christened; I thought maybe they’d 
forgive me, and though the fellows told me it would be no use, I 
shouldn't be pardoned, I thought I’d try it. Anyway, they’d 
have more feeling for a Christian after all. Well, they christened 
me and at the holy christening called me Alexandr; but the sticks 
remained, they did not take one off; I thought it was too bad. 
I said to myself: ‘Wait a bit. I’ll be a match for you all.' And 
would you believe it, Alexandr Petrovitch, I was a match for 
them 1 I was awfully good at pretending to be dead, that is, not 
being quite dead, but just on the point of expiring. I was 
brought out for punishment; I was led through the ranks for the 
first thousand; it burnt me; I shouted. I was led back for the 
second thousand; well, thought I, my end is come, they’ve beaten 
all sense out of me; my legs were giving way, I fell on the ground; 
my eyes looked lifeless, my face was blue, I stopped breathing 
and there was foam on my mouth. The doctor came up. ‘He’ll 
die directly,’ said he. They carried me to the hospital and 1 
revived at once. Then they led me out twice again and they 
were angry with me too, awfully angry, and I cheated them twice 
again; the second time I looked like dead after one thousand; and 
when it came to the fourth thousand every blow was like a knife 
in my heart, every blow was as good as three, it hurt so! They 
were savage with me. That niggardly last thousand—damn it— 
was as bad as all three thousand together and had I not died 
before the very end (there were only two hundred left) they would 
have beaten me to death. But I took my own part; I deceived 
them again and shammed death. Again they were taken in and 
how could they help being? The doctor believed I was dead. 
So they beat me for the last two hundred with all the fury they 
could, they beat me so that it was worse than two thoiisand, 
but yet they didn’t kill me, no fearl And why didn’t they kill 
me? Why, just because I’ve grown up from childhood under the 
lash. That’s why I am alive to this day. Ach, I have been 
beaten in my day 1 ” he added at the end of the story in a sort of 
mournful reverie, as though trying to recall and reckon how 
many times he had been beaten. ‘‘But no,” he added, after a 
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minute’s silence, "there’s no counting the beatings I’ve hadl 
How could I? They're beyond reckoning.” He glanced at me 
and laughed, but so good-naturedly that I could not help smiling 
in response. "Do you know, Alexandr Petrovitch, that when¬ 
ever I dream at night now, I always dream that I am being 
beaten? I never have any other dreams.” He certainly often 
cried out at night and so loudly that the other convicts waked him 
up at once by prodding him, and saying, "What are you shouting 
for, you devil!” He was a short sturdy fellow of forty-five, 
good-humoured and restless; he got on well with everyone and 
though he was very fond of stealing, and often got a beating 
among us for that, after all everyone stole and everyone was 
beaten for it. 

I will add one other point. I was always amazed at the 
extraordinary good-nature, the absence of vindictiveness, with 
which all these victims talked of how they had been beaten, 
and of the men who had beaten them. Often there was not the 
slightest trace of spite or hatred in their story, which gripped 
my heart at once, and made it throb violently. Yet they would 
tell the story and laugh like children. 

M., for instance, described his punishment to me. He was not 
of the privileged class and received five hundred strokes. I heard 
of this from the others and asked him myself whether it were true, 
and how it happened. He answered with a certain brevity, as 
though with an inward pang; he seemed to avoid looking at me 
and his face flushed; half a minute later he did look at me; there 
was a gleam of hatred in his eyes, and his lips were quivering 
with indignation. I felt that he could never forget that page in 
his past. 

But almost all our convicts (I will not guarantee that there were 
no exceptions) took quite a different view of it. It cannot be, 
I sometimes thought, that they consider themselves guilty and 
deserving of punishment, especially when they have committed 
an offence, not against one of their own class, but against some¬ 
one in authority. The majority of them did not blame themselves 
at all. I have said already that I saw no signs of remorse even 
when the crime was against one of their class; as for crimes 
against officers in control of them, they did not count them at all. 
It sometimes seemed to me that for the latter class of crimes they 
had a peculiar, so to speak, practical, or rather matter-of-fact, 
point of view. They put it down to fate, to the inevitability of 
the act, and this was not done deliberately but was an uncom 
scious attitude, a kind of creed. Though the convict is almost 
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always disposed to consider himself justified in any crime against 
officers, so much so that there is no question about it in his mind, 
yet in practice he recognises that the authorities take a very 
different view of his crime, and that therefore he must be 
punished, and then they are quits. It is a mutual struggle. The 
criminal knows and never doubts that he will be acquitted by the 
verdict of his own class, who will never, he knows, entirely 
condemn him (and for the most part will fully acquit him), 
so long as his offence has not been against his equals, his brothers, 
his fellow peasants. His conscience is clear, and with that ho is 
strong and not morally disturbed, and that is the chief thing. 
He feels, as it were, that he has something to rest upon, and so he 
feels no hatred, but takes what has happened to him as some¬ 
thing inevitable which has not begun with him and will not end 
with him, but will go on for long ages as part of a passive but 
stubborn and old-established feud. No soldier hates the indi¬ 
vidual Turk he is fighting with; yet the Turk stabs him, hacks 
at him, shoots him. 

Yet not all the stories I heard, however, showed the same cool¬ 
ness and indifference. They talked of Lieutenant Zherebyatnikov, 
for instance, with a certain shade of indignation, though 
even in this case the feeling was not very strong. I made the 
acquaintance of this Lieutenant Zherebyatnikov when I was 
first in hospital—from the convicts’ stories about him, I mean. 
Afterwards I met him in the flesh when he was on duty at the 
prison. He was a tall man about thirty, big and fat, with red 
puffy cheeks, white teeth and with a loud laugh like Nozdryov's.* 
One could see from his face that he was a man who never thought 
about anything. He was particularly fond of flogging and 
punishing with "sticks” when it was his duty to superintend. 
I hasten to add that I looked upon Lieutenant Zherebyatnikov 
at the time as a monster, and that was how he was regarded by 
the convicts themselves. There were, in the past, in that recent 
past, of course, of which "the tradition is still fresh though it is 
hard to believe in it,” other officers who were eager to do their 
duty conscientiously and zealously. But as a rule they did their 
work in all simplicity of heart without relishing it. Zhere¬ 
byatnikov had something of the pleasure of an epicure in 
administering punishment. He was passionately fond of the art 
of punishing, and he loved it as an art. He enjoyed it and, like 
the worn-out aristocratic debauchees of the Roman fi,mpirc, he 

•A character in Gogol’s “Dead Souls ’’—Translator’s NoU. 
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invented all sorts of subtleties, all sorts of unnatural tricks to 
excite and agreeably thrUl his crass soul. 

The convict is led out for punishment; Zherebyatnikov is the 
officer in command; the mere sight of the long ranks of men 
drawn up with thick stidm in their hands inspires him. He 
walks round the ranks complacently, and repeats emphatically 
that every man is to do his duty thoroughly, conscientiously, or 
else. . . . But the soldiers don't need to be told what ffiat 
or else means. Then the criminal is brought out, and if he knows 
nothing of Zherebyatnikov, if he has not heard all about him, 
this would be the sort of tridc the lieutenant would play on him— 
one of hundreds, of course; the lieutenant was inexhaustible m 
inventing them. At the moment when the convict is stripped 
and his hands are tied to the biitt-ends of guns by which the 
sergeants afterwards drag him down the "Green Street", it is the 
regular tiling for him to beg in a plaintive, tearfd voice, entreat¬ 
ing the commanding officer to make his punishment easier and 
not to increase it by unnecessary severity. "Your honour," cries 
the poor wretch, "fcive mercy on me, be a father to me; I’ll pray 
for your honour all my life; don’t destroy me, have pity on 
me!" 

That was just what Zherebyatnikov wanted; he would pause, 
and would begin talking to the victim with a sentimental air. 

"But what am I to do, my friend?" he would begin. "It’s 
not I am punishing you, it’s the law I" 

"Your honour, it is all in your hands, have pity on mel" 

"Do you suppose I don’t feel for you? Do you suppose it’s a 
pleasure to me to see you beaten? I am a man too. Am I a man 
or not, do you supp^?" 

"For sure, your honour, we all know you are our father, we 
are your children. Be a father to mel" cries the convict, 
beginning to hope. 

"But judge for yourself, my friend—you’ve got sense; I know 
that as a fellow creature I ought to be merciful and indulgent 
even to a sinner like you.” 

"It’s the holy truth you are speaking, your honour." 

"Yes, to be merciful however sinful you may be. But it’s 
not my doing, it’s the lawl Think of that! I have my duty 
to God and to my country; I shall be taking a great sin upon 
myself if I soften the law, think of that I" 

"Your honour!" 

"But there 1 So be it, for your sakel I know I am doing 
wrong, but so be it. ... I will have mercy on you this time. 
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m let you oS easy. But what if 1 am doing you harm? If 
I have mercy on you this once and let you oS easily, and you'll 
reckon on it being the same next time and commit a crime 
again, what then? It will be on my conscience.” 

"Your honour I I'd not let friend or foe! As before the throne 
of the Heavenly Father ...” 

"All right, all right I But do you swear to behave yourself 
for the future?” 

"Strike me dead, may I never in the world to come . . .” 

"Don't swear, it's a sin. I'll believe your word. Do you give 
me your word?” 

"Your honour 111” 

"Wdl, I tell you. I’ll spare you amply for your orphan’s tears. 
You are an orphan, aren't you?” 

"Yes, your honour, alone in the world, neither father nor 
mother ...” 

"Well, for the sake of your orphan's tears; but mind you, it's 
the last time. . . . Take him,” he adds in such a soft-hearted 
way that the convict does not Imow how to pray devoutly enough 
for such a benefactor. 

But the fearful procession begins; he is led along; the drum 
begins to boom; the sticks begin flying. 

"Give it him!” Zherebyatnikov bawls at the top of his voice. 
"Whack him! Flay him, flay him! Scorch him! Lay it on, 
lay it on! Hit him harder, the orphan, harder, the rascal! 
Touch him up, touch him up!” 

And the soldiers hit as l^d as they can, the poor wretch 
begins to scream and there are flashes before his eyes, while 
Zherebyatnikov runs after him along the line in peals of laughter, 
holding his sides, and hardly able to stand, so that one felt sorry 
for the dear man at last. He is delighted and amused and only 
from time to time there is a pause in his loud hearty roars of 
laughter, and one hears again: 

"Flay him, flay him! Scorch him, the rascal, scorch him, the 
orphan! ...” 

Or he would invent another variation. The convict brought 
out to punishment begins to entreat him again. This time 
Zherebyatnikov does not grimace or play a part with him, but 
goes in for frankness: 

"I teU you what, my good fellow,” he says, "1 shall punish 
you properly, for you deserve it. But I tell you what I'll do for 
you: I won’t tie you to the guns. You shall go alone, but in a 
new way. Run as fast as you can along the line! Every stidc will 
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hit you just the same, but it will sooner be over; what do you 
thini? Would you like to try?" 

The convict listens with perplexity and mistrust and hesitates. 
"Who knows," he thinks to himself, "maybe it will be easier, 
m run as hard as I can and the pain will not last a quarter so 
long and perhaps not all the sticks will hit me." 

"Very well, your honour, I agree." 

"Weil, I agree too, then. Cut along I Mind now, look sharp 1" 
he shouts to the soldiers, though he knows beforehand that not 
one stick wiU miss the guilty back; the soldier knows very well 
what would be in store for him if he missed. 

The convict runs with all his might along the "Green Street", 
but of course he doesn’t get beyond the fifteenth soldier: the 
sticks fail upon his back like lightning, like the tattoo on a drum, 
and the poor wretch drops with a scream, as though he had been 
cut down or struck by a bullet. 

"No, your honour, better the regular way,” he says, getting up 
slowly from the ground, pale and frightened. 

And Zherebyatnikov, who knows the trick beforehand and how 
it ends, roars with laughter. But there is no describing all his 
diversions or all that was said about him. 

Stori» of somewhat different tone and spirit were told of 
Lieutenant Smekalov, who was commanding officer of our prison 
before our major was appointed. Though the convicts talked 
somewhat unconcernedly and without special anger of Zhere¬ 
byatnikov, yet they did not admire his exploits, they did not 
speak well of him and were evidently disgusted by him. Indeed, 
they seemed to look down upon him with contempt. But 
Lieutenant Smekalov was remembered among us with enjoyment 
and delight. He had no particular liking for punishment. There 
was nothing of the Zherebyatnikov element in him. But he was 
by no means opposed to the lash; yet the fact is that even his 
floggings were remembered among the convicts with love and 
satisfaction—so successful was the man in pleasing them I And 
how? How did he gain such popularity? It is true that the 
convicts, like all the Ru^ian people, perhaps, are ready to forget 
any tortures for the sake of a kind word; I mention it as a fact 
without qualifying it in one way or another. It was not difficult 
to please these people and to be popular among them. But 
Lieutenant Smekalov had won a peculiar popularity, so that even 
the way he used to administer punishment was remembered 
almost with tenderness. "We had no need of a father," the con¬ 
victs would say, and they would sigh, comparing their recoUec- 
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tions of their old commanding officer, Smekalov, with the 
present major. “He was a jolly good fdlow I “ 

He was a simple-he^ed man, good-natured, perhaps, in his 
own way. But sometimes it happens that there is a man in 
authority who has not only good-nature but a generous spirit, and 
yet everyone dislikes him and sometimes they simply laugh at 
him. Smekalov knew how to behave so that they looked upon 
him as one of themselves, and this is a great art, or more 
accurately an innate faculty, which even those who possess it 
never thmk about. Strange to say, some men of this sort are not 
good-natured at all, yet they sometimes gain great popularity. 
They don't despise, they don't scorn the people under their 
control—in that, I think, lies the explanation. There is no sign of 
the fine gentleman, no trace of class superiority about them, there 
is a peediar whifi of the peasant inborn in them; and, my word! 
what a keen scent the people have for it I What will they not give 
for it? They are ready to prefer the sternest man to the most 
merciful, if the former has a smack of their own homespun 
flavour. And what if the same man is really good-natured, too, 
even though m a peculiar way of his own? Then he is beyond 
all price. 

Lieutenant Smekalov, as I have said already, sometimes 
punished severely, but he knew how to do it so that, far from 
being resented, his jokes on the occasion were, even in my day 
when it was all long past, remembered with enjoyment and 
laughter. He had not many such jokes, however: be was lacking 
in artistic fancy. In fact, he really had one solitary joke which 
was his mainstay for nearly a year; perhaps its charm lay in its 
uniqueness. There was much simplicity in it. The guilty convict 
would be brought in to be flogged. Smekalov comes in with a 
laugh and a joke, he asks the culprit some irrelevant questions 
about his personal life in the prison not with any sort of object, 
not to make up to him, but simply because he really wants to 
know. The birch-rods are brought and a chair for Smekalov. He 
sits down and even lights his pipe; he had a very long pipe. 
The convict begins to entreat him. . . . “No, brother, lie 
down . . . it's no use," says Smekalov. The convict sighs 
and lies down. “Come, my dear fellow, do you know this 
prayer by heart?” 

“To be sure, your honour, we are Christians, we learnt it from 
childhood.” 

“Well then, repeat it.” 

And the convict knows what to say and knows beforehand 
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what will happen when he sa}^ it, because this trick has been 
repeated thirty times already with others. And Smekalov him* 
seU knows that die convict knows it, knows that even the soldiers 
who stand with lifted rods over the prostrate victim have heard of 
this joke long ago and yet he repeats it again—^it has taken such 
a hold on him once for all, perhaps from &e vanity of an author, 
just because it is his own composition. The convict begins to 
repeat the prayer, the soldiers wait with thrir rods while 
Smekalov bends forward, raises his hand, leaves off smoking, and 
waits for the familiar word. After the first lines of the well-known 
prayer, the convict at last comes to the words, “Thy Kingdom 
come.” That's all he is waiting for. “Stay,” cries &e inspired 
lieutenant and instantly turning with an ecstatic gesture to a 
soldier he cries: “Now give him some.” 

. And he explodes with laughter. The soldiers standing round 
grin too, the man who thrashes grins, even the man who is being 
thrashed almost grins, although at the word of command: “Now 
^ve him some,” the rod whistles in the air to cut a minute later 
like a razor through his guilty flesh. And Smekalov is delighted, 
delighted just because he has had such a happy thought, and has 
himself found the word to rhyme with “come”. 

And Smekalov goes away perfectly satisfied with himself and, 
indeed, the man who has b^n flogged goes away almost satisfied 
with himself and with Smekalov, and hdf an hour later he will be 
telling the story in the prison of how the joke that had been 
repeated thirty times before had now been repeated for the thirty- 
first time. “He is a jolly good fellow I He loves a joke I ” 

There was even a flavour of maudlin sentimentality about 
some reminiscences of the good-natured lieutenant. 

“Sometimes one would go by, brothers,” a convict would tell 
us, his face all smiles at the recollection, “and he'd be sitting in 
the window in his dressing-gown, drinldng his tea and smol^g 
his pipe. I'd take off my cap. 'Where are you off to, Aksyonov?' 
he'd say. 'Why, to work, Mihail Vassilitch, first thing I must go 
to the work-room.' He'd laugh to himself. He was a jolly good 
fellow I Jolly is the only word I” 

“We shall never see his like again,” one of his listeners would 
add. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HOSPITAL* 

I HAVE spoken about corporal punishment and the various 
ofi&cers who had to perform this interesting duty, because it was 
only when 1 went into the hospital that I formed an idea from 
actual acquaintance of these matters, of which, till then, I had 
only known by hearsay. From all the battalions, disciplinary jmd 
otherwise, stationed in our town and in the whole surrounding 
district, all who had received the punishment of the "sticks" 
were brought into our two wards. In those early days when I 
still looked so eagerly at everything about me, all these strange 
proceedings, all these victims who had been punished or were 
preparing for punishment, naturally made a very strong impres¬ 
sion on me. I was excited, overwhelmed and terrified. I 
remember that at the same time I began suddenly and 
impatiently going into all the details of these new facts, listening 
to the talk and tales of the other convicts on this subject. I asked 
them questions, tried to arrive at conclusions. I had a great desire 
to know among other things all about the various grades of 
sentences and punishments, the varying severity of the different 
forms of punishments, the attitude of the convicts themselves. I 
tried to picture to myself the psychological condition of men 
goiog to punishment. I have mentioned already that it is un- 
usuru for anyone to be unconcerned before punishment, even 
those who have been severely punished and on more than one 
occasion. The condemned are overcoine by an acute purely 
physical terror, involuntary and irresistible, which meters the 
man’s whole moral being. Even during my later years in pn^n, 
I could not help watching with interest the prisoners who, after 
being in hospital till the wounds left by the first half of their 
punishment were healed, were leaving to endure next day the 
second half of their sentence. This division of the punishment into 
two parts is always done by the decision of the doctor who is 
present at the punishment. If the number of strokes to 
inflicted is too great for the prisoner to endure all at once, the 
sen tence is inflicted in two or even three parts, according to the 
decision of the doctor at the actual time, as to whether toe 
prisoner can safely go on walking through toe ranks or whether 
ftnin g SO will endanger his life. As a rule five hundred, a 

•All that I am writing here about corporal punishment was true in my 
time. Now I am tdd that all this is changed and still changing. 
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thousand, or even fifteen hundred blows are endured at one time; 
but if the sentence is one of two or three thousand blows, the 
punishment has to be divided into two or even into three parts. 
Men leaving hospital for the second half of their punishment, after 
their wounded backs were healed, were usually gloomy, sullen 
and disinclined to talk on the day of their discharge and the day 
before. There was noticeable in them a certain dullness of 
intelligence, a sort of unnatural preoccupation. A man in this 
position does not readily enter into conversation, and is for the 
most part silent; what is interesting is that the convicts themselves 
never talk to him, and do not attempt to speak of what is in 
store for him. There is no unnecessary talk, nor attempt at con¬ 
solation; they even try to pay no attention to him. Of course 
this is better for the victim. 

There are exceptions: Orlov, for instance, whose story I have 
told already. After the first half of his punishment was over, 
the only tMng that vexed him was that his back was so long 
healing, that he could not take his discharge sooner. He wanted 
to get the second half of his punishment over as soon as possible 
and to be sent off to his place of exile, hoping to escape on the 
road. But this man was kept up by the object he had in view, 
and God knows what was in his mind. His was a vital and 
passionate nature. He was much pleased and in a state of great 
excitement, though he controlled his feelings: for, before re¬ 
ceiving the first part of his punishment, he had thought that they 
would not let him of! alive, and that he would die under the 
sticks. Even while he was on his trial various rumours had 
reached him of what the authorities meant to do, and he prepared 
himself then to die. But, having got through the first half of the 
sentence, his spirits revived. He was brought into the hospital 
half dead: I had never seen such wounds; but he came in with 
joy in his heart, with the hope that he would outlive it, that the 
rumours were false. Having once come out alive from the sticks, 
he began now, after his long imprisonment, to dream of the open 
road, of escape, freedom, the plain and the forest. Two days 
after his discharge he died in the same hospital and in the same 
bed, after the second half of his punishment. But 1 have spoken 
of this already. 

Yet the very prisoners whose days and nights were so gloomy 
beforehand endured the punishment itself with manly fortitude, 
even the most faint-hearted of them. I rarely heard a groan 
even on the first night of their arrival, and even from the most 
cruelly punished; the people as a rule know how to bear pain. 
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I asked many questions about the pain. I wanted to find out 
definitely how bad the pain was. with what it might be compared. 
I reaUy do not know what induced me to do this. I only re¬ 
member one thing, that it was not from idle curiosity. I repeat 
that I was shaken and distressed. But I could not get a satis¬ 
factory answer from anyone 1 asked. It burns, scorches like 
tire—was all I could find out, and that was the one answer 
given by all. During those early days, as I got to know M. 
better, I asked him. "It hurts dreadfully," he said, "and the 
sensation is burning like fire; as though your back were being 
roasted before the hottest fire.” In fact everyone said the same 
thing. But I remember that I made at the time one strange 
observation, for the accuracy of which I do not vouch, though 
the unanimous verdict of the prisoners on the subject strongly 
confirms it: that is that the birch, if many strokes are inflicted, 
is the worst of aU punishments in use in Russia. At first sight it 
might seem that this was absurd and impossible. Yet five 
hundred, even four hundred, strokes may kill a man, and more 
than five hundred strokes are almost certain to. Even the man 
of the strongest endurance cannot survive a thousand. Yet five 
hundred blows with "sticks" can be endured without the 
slightest danger to life. Even men of not very strong constitu¬ 
tion can endure the punishment of a thousand "sticks" without 
danger. Even two thousand will hardly kill a man of medium 
strength and healthy constitution. The convicts all said that 
the firch was worse than the "sticks". "The birch smarts 
more," they told me, "it’s more agony.” There is no doubt 
the birch is more agonising than the sticks. It is more irritating, 
it acts more acutely on the nerves, excites them violently, and 
strains them beyond endurance. I do not know how it is now, 
but in the recent past there were gentlemen who derived from 
the power of flogging their victims something that suggests fte 
Marquis de Sade and the Marquise de Brinvilliers. I imagine 
there is something in this sensation which sends a thrill at once 
sweet and painful to the hearts of these gentlemen. There are 
people who are like tigers thirsting for blood. Anyone who has 
once experienced this power, this unlimited mastery of the body, 
blood and soul of a fellow man made of the same clay as himself, 
a brother in the law of Christ—anyone who has ex^rienced 
the power and full licence to inflict the greatest humiliation upon 
another creature made in the image of God will unconsciously 
lose the mastery of his own sensations. Tyranny is a habit; 
it may develop, and it does develop at last, into a disease. 
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I maintain that the very best of men may be coarsened and 
hardened into a brute by habit. Blood and power intoxicate; 
coarseness and depravity are developed; the mind and the 
heart are tolerant of the most abnormal t^gs, till at last they 
come to relish them. The man and the citizen is lost for ever 
in the tyrant, and the return to human dignity, to repentance 
and regeneration becomes almost impossible. Moreover, the 
example, the possibility of such despotism, has a perverting 
influence on the whole of society: such power is a temptation. 
Society, which looks indifferently on such a phenomenon, is 
already contaminated to its very foundations. In short, the right 
of corporal punishment given to one man over another is one 
of the sores of social life, one of the strongest forces destructive 
of every germ, every effort in society towards civic feeling, and 
a sufficient cause for its inevitable dissolution. 

The professional torturer is an object of disgust to society, 
but a gentleman torturer is far from being so. It is only lately 
that an opposite idea has been expressed, and that only in bools 
and abstractly. Even those who express it have not all been 
able to extinguish in themselves the lust of power. Every 
manufacturer, every capitalist, must feel an agreeable thrill in 
the thought that his workman, with all his family, is sometimes 
entirely dependent on him. This is undoubtedly true: a 
generation does not so quickly get over what has come to it 
as a legacy from the past; a man does not so easily renounce 
what is in his blood, what he has, so to speak, sucked in with 
his mother's milk. Such rapid transformations do not occur. 
To acknowledge one's fault and the sins of one's fathers is little, 
very little; one must uproot the habit of them completely, and 
that is not so quickly done. 

I have spoken of the torturer. The characteristics of the 
torturer exist in embryo in almost every man of to-day. But 
the brutal qualities do not develop equally. If they develop 
so as to overpower all the man's other qualities, he becomes, 
of course, a hideous and terrible figure. Torturers are of two 
kinds: some act of their own free will, others involuntarily, 
of necessity. The voluntary torturer is, of course, more 
degraded in every respect than the other, though the latter is so 
despised by the people, inspiring horror, loathing, an unaccount¬ 
able, even mysterious, terror. Why tKis almost superstitious 
horror for one torturer and such an indifferent, almost approving, 
attitude to the other? 

There are instances that are strange in the extreme. I have 
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known people good-natured, even honest, and even respected 
by society who yet could not with equanimity let a man go 
until he screamed out under the lash, till he prayed and im¬ 
plored for mercy. It was the duty of men under punishment 
to cry out and pray for mercy. That was the accepted thing: 
it was looked upon as necessary and proper, and when, on one 
occasion, the victim would not scream, the officer, whom 1 knew 
personally and who might perhaj^ have been regarded in other 
relations as a good-natured man, took it as a personal insult. 
He had meant at first to let him off easily, but not hearing the 
usual “your honour, father, have mercy, I’ll pray to God for 
you all my life" and the rest of it, he was furious, and gave the 
man fifty lashes extra, trying to wring cries and supplications 
out of him—and he attained his end. “It couldn’t be helped, 
the man was rude,” he said to me quite seriously. 

As for the actual executioner who is not a free agent but acts 
under compulsion, he is as everyone knows a condemned convict 
who escapes his sentence by turning executioner. At first he 
learns his calling from another executioner, and when he is 
expert, he is attached permanently to the prison, where he lives 
apart in a special room, keeping house for himself, though he 
is almost always guarded. Of course, a live man is not a machine; 
although the executioner beats as a duty, he sometimes grows 
keen on his work, but, though the beating may be some satis¬ 
faction to himself, he scarcely ever feels personal hatred for his 
victim. His dexterity, his knowledge of his art and his desire 
to show off before his fellow convicts and the public stimulate 
his vanity. He exerts himself for art's sake. Besides, he knows 
very well that he is an outcast, that he is met and followed every¬ 
where by superstitious terror, and there is no saying that tins 
ma y not have an influence on him, may not accentuate ferocity 
and brutal tendencies in him. Even children know that he 
“has disowned father and mother’’. Strange to say, though, 
of the executioners I have seen, all have been men of some 
education, men of sense and intelligence who had an extra¬ 
ordinary vanity, even pride. Whether this pride has been 
developed in them in reaction against the general contempt felt 
for them, or whether it has been increased by the consciousness of 
the terror they inspire in their victim and the feeling of mastery 
over him, I do not know. Possibly the very ceremony and 
theatrical surroundings with which they make their appearanw 
on the scaffold before the public help to develop a certain 
haughtiness in them. I remember that I had once for some 
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time opportunities of frequently meeting an executioner and 
closely observing him . He was a thin, muscular man of forty, 
of medium stature with a rather pleasant, intelligent face and 
a curly head. He was always extraordinarily calm and dignified, 
behaved like a gentleman, always answered briefly, sensibly and 
even affably; but there was a haughtiness in his affability, as 
though he felt superior to me. The officers on duty often 
addressed him before me, and they positively showed him a sort 
of respect. He was conscious of this and l^fore the officers he 
redoubled his politeness, frigidity and sense of personal dignity. 
The more friendly the officer was to him, the more unbending 
he be^e, and though he never departed from his refined 
courtesy, 1 am sure that he felt himself at the moment infinitely 
superior to the officer who was addressing him. One could see 
this from his face. Sometimes on hot summer days he would 
be sent under guard with a long thin pole to kill dogs in the 
town. There were an immense number of thrae dogs, who 
^longed to no one and multiplied with extraordinary rapidity. 
In hot weather they became dangerous, and by order of the 
authorities the executioner was sent to destroy them. But 
even this degrading duty evidently did not in the least detract 
from his dignity. It was worth seeing the majesty with which 
he paced up and down the town, accompanied by the weary 
guard, scaring the women and children by his very appearance, 
and how calmly and even superciliously he looked at all who 
met him. 

The executioners have a very good time of it, though. They 
have plenty of money, they are very well fed, and have yodlm 
to drink. They get money from bribes. The civilian prisoner 
who is condemned to corporal punishment always makes the 
executioner a preliminary present of something, even if it is his 
last penny. But from some rich prisoners the executioner 
demands a sum suitable to the victim's supposed means; they 
will exact as much as thirty roubles, sometimes even more. 
They bargain dreadfully with very riA prisoners. But the 
executioner cannot punish a man v^ lightly; he would answer 
for it with his own back. For a certain sum, however, he will 
promise the victim not to diastise him very severely. The con¬ 
demned men almost always agree to his terms, for u they don’t 
he really will punish them savagely, and it lies almost entirely 
in his hands. It sometimes happens that he demands a con¬ 
siderable ransom from a very poor prisoner; the relations come, 
bargain and bow down to him, and woe betide them if they 
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do not satisfy him. In such cases the superstitious terror he 
inspires is a great help to him. What wild stories are told of 
executioners! The convicts themselves assured me that an 
executioner can kill a man at one blow. But when has there 
been an instance of this? However, it may be so. Of this they 
spoke with absolute confidence. The executioner assured me 
mmself that he could do so. They told me, too, that he could aim 
a swinging blow at the convict's back, yet so that not the slightest 
bruise would follow and the convict would feel no pain. But of all 
these tricks and subtleties too many stories have been told 
already. 

But even if the executioner is bribed to let the victim off 
easily, he gives the first blow with ail his might. That is the 
invariable habit. He softens the later blows, especially if be 
has received his payment. But whether he has been bought 
off or not, the first blow is his own affair. I really do not know 
why this is their custom—whether to prepare the victim for 
the later blows, on the theory that after a very bad one the 
slighter ones wUl seem less painful, or whether simply to show 
off his power to his victim, to strike terror into him, to crush 
him at once, that he may realise the sort of man he has to deal 
with, to display himself, in fact. In any case, the executioner 
is in a state of excitement before he begins his work; he feels 
his power, he is conscious of mastery; at that moment he is 
an actor; the public gazes at him with wonder and alarm, and 
there is no doubt that he enjoys shouting to his victim at the 
first stroke: "Ready now. I’ll scorch you”—the fatal and 
habitual phrase on these occasions. It is bard to imagine how far 
a man’s nature may be distorted 1 

During those early days in the hospital, I listened with interest 
to all these convict stories. It was very dull for us all, lying in 
bed. One day was so much like another I In the morning we 
were entertained by the visit of the doctors, and soon after that, 
dinner. Eating, of course, was a great recreation in the monotony 
of our existence. The rations were various, as prescribed for the 
different patients. Some of them only had soup with some cereal 
in it, others only had porridge, others were restricted to semolina 
pudding, for which tiiere were always many candidates. The 
convicts had gpwn nice from lying in bed so long and were fond 
of dainties, ^e convalescent received a slice of boiled beef, 
“buU” as they called it. Those who had scurvy were the best 
fed of all—^they got beef with onion, horseradish and such things, 
and sometimes a glass of vodka. The bread, too, differed 
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according to the patient's complaint; some was black, while som 
was nearly white and was well baked. This formality an* 
exactitude in prescribing their diet only served to amuse th 
patients. Of course some patients did not care to eat at all 
But those who had an appetite ate whatever they liked. Som 
exchanged their rations, so that the diet appropriate for on 
complaint was eaten by a patient sufiering from somethin, 
quite different. Others who were prescribed a lowering die 
bought the beef or the diet prescribed for the scurvy, dranl 
kvas or the hospital beer, bu^g it from those to whom it wa 
prescribed. Some individuals even consumed the rations of twc 
The plates of food were sold and resold for money. A helpin, 
of beef was priced rather high; it cost five farthings. If ther 
was none to sell in our ward, we used to send the attcndan 
to the other convict ward, and if we could not get it there 
we would send to the soldiers' or "free" ward, as it was called 
Patients who wanted to sell it could always be found. The; 
were left with nothing but bread, but they made money. Povert>’ 
of course, was universal, but those who had money sent to marke 
for rolls and even sweet things. Our attendants carried out al 
these commissions quite disinterestedly. 

After dinner was the dreariest time; some of us, bored witl 
nothing to do, fell asleep, while some were gossiping, others wer 
quarrelling, others were telling stories. If no fresh patients wer 
brought in, it was even duller. A new arrival almost alway 
made some sensation, especially if no one knew him. Th 
patients scrutinised him, tried to find out who and what he was 
where he came from and what brought him there. They wer 
particularly interested in those who were being forwarded i 
other prisons. These always had something to tell, thougl 
not as a rule about their personal life; if they did not speak o 
that of their own accord, they were never questioned about it 
but were only asked where they had come from? With whom 
What sort of a journey they had? Where were they going? am 
so on. Some were at once reminded by their account of some 
thing in their own past, and told of different journeys, partie 
and the officers in charge of them. 

Prisoners who had suffered the punishment of the "sticks' 
were brought in about that time also, towards evening, that is 
Their arrival always made rather a sensation as I have mendonei 
already, but they did not come every day, and on the day 
when there were none of them we felt dreary; all the patient 
seemed fearfully bored with one another and they even begai 
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to quarrel. We were glad to see even the lunatics, who were 
brought in to be kept under oteervation. The trick of pretending 
to be mad to escape corporal punishment was frequently 
adopted by convicts. Some were quickly detected, or rather 
they changed their tactics, and the convict who had been play¬ 
ing antics for two or three days would suddenly, apropos of 
nothing, behave sensibly, calm down and begin gloomily asking 
to be discharged. Neither the convicts nor the doctors reproached 
such a man, or tried to put him to shame by reminding him 
of the farce he had been playing. They discharged him without 
a word and let him go. Two or three days later he was brought 
back after punishment. Such cases were, however, rare on the 
whole. 

But the real madmen who were brought for observation were 
a perfect curse for the whole ward. Some of the lunatics who 
were lively, in high spirits, who shouted, danced and sang were 
at first welcomed by the convicts almost with enthusiasm. 
"Here's fun!" they would say, watching the antics of some 
new arrival. But I found it horribly painful and depressing 
to see these luckless creatures. I could never look at madmen 
without feeling troubled. 

But the continual capers and uneasy antics of the madman 
who was welcomed with laughter on his arrival soon sickened 
us all, and in a day or two exhausted our patience. One of them 
was kept in our ward for three weeks, till we all felt like running 
away. To make matters worse, another lunatic was brought 
in at that very time, who made a great impression upon me. 
This happened during my third year in the prison. During my 
first year, or rather my first months, in prison, in the spring I 
went to a brickyard a mile and a half away to carry bricks for a 
gang of convicts who worked as stove-builders. They had to 
mend the kilns in readiness for making bricks in the summer. 
That morning M. and B. introdua'd me to the overseer of the 
brickyard, a sergeant called Ostrozhsky. He was a Pole, a tall 
thin old man of sixty, of extremely dignified and even stately 
appearance. He had been in the army for many years, and 
though he was a peasant by birth and had come to Siberia as a 
simple soldier after 1830 ,* yet M. and B. loved and respected 
him. He was always reading the Catholic Bible. I conversed 
with him and he talked with much friendliness and sense, des¬ 
cribed things interestingly, and looked good-natured and honest. 

*The year of the Polish rising.— Translator’s Note. 
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I did not see him again for two years; I only heard that he had 
got into trouble about something; and suddenly he was brought 
into our ward as a lunatic. He came in shrieking and laughing, 
and began dancing about the ward with most unseemly and 
indecent actions. The convicts were in ecstasies, but I felt very 
sad. Three days later we did not know what to do with him; 
he quarrelled, fought, squealed, sang songs even at night, and 
was continually doing such disgusting things that all began to 
feel quite sick. He was afraid of no one. They put him in a 
strait waistcoat, but that only made things worse for us, though 
without it he had been picking quarrels and fighting with almost 
everyone. Sometimes during those three weeks the whole ward 
rose as one man and begged the senior doctor to transfer our 
precious visitor to the other convict ward. There a day or two 
later they begged that he should be transferred back. And, as 
there were two restless and quarrelsome lunatics in the hospital 
at once, the two convict wards had them turn and turn about 
and they were one as bad as the other. We all breathed more 
freely when at last they were taken away. 

I remember another strange madman. There was brought in 
one summer day a healthy and very clumsy-looking man of forty- 
five, with a face horridly disfigured by smallpox, with little 
red eyes buried in fat, and a very gloomy and sullen expression. 
They put him next to me. He turned out to be a very quiet 
fellow, he spoke to no one, but sat as though he were thinking 
about something. It began to get dark and suddenly he turned 
to me. He began telling me without the slightest preface, but as 
though he were telling me a great secret, that he was in a few 
days to have received two thousand ''sticks”, but that now it 
would not come off because the daughter of Colonel G. had taken 
up his case. I looked at him in perplexity and answered that I 
sWld not have thought that the colonel's daughter could have 
done anything in such a case. I had no suspicions at the time; 
he had been brought in not as a lunatic but as an ordinary 
patient. I asked him what was the matter with him. He 
answered that he did not know, that he had been brought here 
for some reason, that he was quite well, but that the colonel’s 
daughter was in love with him; that a fortnight ago she had 
happened to drive past the lock-up at the moment when he was 
looking out of the grated window. She had fallen in love with 
him as soon as she saw him. Since then, on various pretexts 
she had been three times in the lock-up; the first time she came 
with her father to see her brother, who was then an officer on 
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duty there; another time she came with her mother to give 
them alms, and as she passed him she whispered that she loved 
him and would save him. It was amazing with what exact 
details he told me all this nonsense, which, of course, was all the 
creation of his poor sick brain. He believed devoutly that he 
would escape corporal punishment. He spoke Ciilmly and con¬ 
fidently of this young lady’s passionate love for him, and 
although the whole story was so absurd, it was uncanny to hear 
such a romantic tale of a love-sick maiden from a man nearly 
fifty of such a dejected, woebegone and hideous appearance. It is 
strange what the fear of punishment had done to that timid soul. 
Perhaps he had really seen someone from the window, and the 
insanity, begotten of terror and growing upon him every hour, 
had at once found its outlet and taken shape. This luckless 
soldier, who had very likely never given a thought to young ladies 
in his life before, suddenly imagined a whole romance, instinc¬ 
tively catching at this straw. I listened without answering and 
told the other convicts about it. But when the others showed 
their curiosity he preserved a chaste silence. 

Next day the doctor questioned him at length, and as he said 
that he was not ill in any way, and as on examination this seemed 
to be true, he was discharged. But we only learnt that they had 
put sanat on his case-sheet after the doctors had left the ward, 
so that it was impossible to tell them what was the matter with 
him. And indeed we hardly realised ourselves at the time what 
was really the matter. It was all the fault of the officers who 
had sent him to the hospital without explaining why they had 
sent him. There must have been some oversight. And perhaps 
those responsible may not have been at all sure that he was mad, 
and had acted on vague rumours in sending him to the hospital 
to be watched. However that may have been, the poor fellow 
was taken out two days later to be punished. The unexpected¬ 
ness of his fate seems to have been a great shock to him; he 
did not believe in it till the last minute, and when he was led 
between the ranks he screamed for help. When he was brought 
back to the hospital afterwards, he was taken to the other convict 
ward, as there was no bed empty in ours. But I inquired about 
him and learnt that for eight days he did not say a word to any¬ 
one, that he was crushed and terribly depressed. He was trans¬ 
ferred elsewhere, I believe, when his back was healed. I never 
heard anything more of him, anyway. 

As for the general treatment and the drugs, so far as I could 
see, the patients who were only slightly ill scarcely followed the 
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prescriptions or took their medicines at all. But aU who were 
seriously ill, all who were really ill, in fact, were very fond of 
being doctored, and took their mixtures and powders punctuaUy, 
but what they liked best of all was external remedies. Cuppings, 
leeches, poultices and blood-letting—the remedies which our 
peasants are so fond of and put such faith in—were accepted by 
the patients readily, even with relish. 1 was interested by one 
strange circumstance. The very men who were so patient in 
enduring agonising pain from the sticks and the birch often com¬ 
plained, writhed and even groaned when they were cupped. 
Whether they had grown soft through illness or were simply 
showing off, I really do not know. It is true our cuppings were of 
a peculiar sort. The assistant had at some remote period lost, or 
spoilt, the instrument with which the skin was pierced, or perhaps 
it was worn out, so that he was obliged to make the necessary 
incisions with a lancet. About twelve such incisions are made for 
every cupping; with the proper instrument it does not hurt. 
Twelve little pricks are made instantaneously and the pain is 
scarcely felt. But when the incisions are made by the lancet it is 
a very different matter: the lancet cuts comparatively slowly, 
the pain is felt, and as for ten cuppings, for example, a hundred 
and twenty of such cuts had to be made, the whole operation was 
rather unpleasant. I have tried it; but though it was painful 
and annoying, still it was not so bad that one couldn't help 
moaning over it. It was positively absurd sometimes to see a 
tall sturdy fellow wriggling and beginning to whine. Perhaps one 
may compare it with the way a man, who is firm and even self- 
possessed in a matter of importance, will sometimes be moody 
and fanciful at home when he has nothing to do, will refuse to eat 
what is given to him, scold and find fault, so that nothing is to his 
taste, everyone annoys him, everyone is rude to him, everyone 
worries him—will, in short, "wax fat and wanton,” as is some¬ 
times said of such gentlemen, though they are met even among 
the peasantry, and, living all together as we did, we saw too many 
of them in our prison. Such a weakling would often be chaffed 
by the other convicts in the ward, and sometimes even abused 
by them. Then he would subside, as though he had only been 
waiting for a scolding to be quiet. Ustyantsev particularly 
disliked this complaining and never lost an opportunity for 
abusing the grumbler. He seized every chance of finding fault 
with anyone, indeed. It was an enjoyment, a necessity for him, 
due partly to his illness no doubt, but partly also to the dullness 
of his mind. He would first stare at the offender intently and 
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e^estly and then begin to lecture him in a voice of calm con¬ 
viction, He meddled in everything, as though he had been 
appointed to watch over the discipline and the general morality 
of the ward. 

“He has a finger in every pie," the convicts would say, laugh¬ 
ing. But they were not hard on him and avoided quarrelling with 
him; they only laughed at him sometimes. 

“What a lot of talk!" they would say. “More than three 
wagon loads." 

“A lot of talk? Wc don’t take off our caps to a fool, we all 
know. Why does he cry out over a lancet prick? You must take 
the crust with the crumb, put up with it.” 

“But what business is it of yours?” 

“No, lads,” interrupted one of our convicts, “the cupping is 
nothing, I've tried it; but there’s no pain worse than having 
your ear pulled for too long.” 

Everyone laughed. 

“Why, have you had your ears pulled?” 

“Don’t you believe it, then? Of course I have.” 

“That’s why your ears stick out so.” 

The convict in question, whose name was Shapkin, actually 
had very long prominent ears. He had been a tramp, was still 
young, and was a quiet and sensible fellow who always spoke 
with a sort of serious concealed humour, which gave a very 
comical effect to some of his stories. 

“But why should I suppose you’d had your ears pulled? And 
how was I to imagine it, you thick-head? ” Ustyanstev pul in his 
spoke again, addressing Shapkin with indignation, though the 
latter had not spoken to him but to the company in general. 
Shapkin did not even look at him. 

“And who was it pulled your ear?” asked someone. 

“Who? Why, the police captain, to be sure. That was in 
my tramping days, mates. We reached K. and there were two 
of us, me and another tramp, Efim, who had no surname. On 
the way we had picked up a little something at a peasant’s at 
Tolmina. That’s a village. Well, we got to the town and looked 
about to see if we could pick up something here and make off. 
In the country you are free to go north and south and west and 
east, but in the town you are never at ease, we know. Well, 
first of all we went to a tavern. We looked about us. A fellow 
came up to us, a regular beggar, with holes in his elbows, 
but not dressed like a peasant. We talked of one thing and 
another. 
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" 'And allow me to ask, have you got papers* with you or 
not?' 

" 'No,' we said, 'we haven't.' 

" 'Ohl' says he, 'I haven't either. I have two other good 
friends here,' says he, 'who are in General Cuckoo's service too.f 
Here we've been going it a little and meanwhile we've not earned 
a penny. So I make bold to ask you to stand us a pint.' 

" 'With the greatest of pleasure,' say we. So we drank. 
And they put us up to a job that is in our own line, house¬ 
breaking. There was a house at the end of the town and a rich 
man lived there, with lots of property; so we decided to call 
on him at night. But we were caught, all the five of us, that 
night in his house. We were taken to the police station and then 
straight to the police captain's. 'I'll question them myself,’ 
says he. He came in with a pipe, a cup of tea was brought in after 
him. He was a hearty-lookmg fellow, with whiskers. He sat 
down. Three others were brought in besides ourselves, tramps 
too. A tramp's a funny chap, you know, brothers: he never 
remembers anything: you might break a post on his head, you 
won’t make him remember; he knows nothing. The police 
captain turned straight to me. 'Who are you?’ he growled out 
at me with a voice &at came out of his boots. Well, of course, 
I said what we all do: 'I don't remember anything, your honour. 
I've forgotten.' 

" 'Wait a bit, I shall have something more to say to you, I 
know your face,' says he, staring, all eyes, at me. But I had 
never seen him before. Then to the next: 'Who are you? ’ 

" 'Cut-and-run, your honour.' 

" 'Is that your name?' 

" 'Yes, your honour.' 

"All right, you’re Cut-and-run; and you?” he turns to the 
third. 

" 'And I follow him, your honour.' 

" 'But what’s your name?’ 

" 'That’s my name, your honour: I follow him.’ 

" 'But who has given you that name, you rascal?’ 

" 'Good people, your honour. There are good people in the 
world, your honour, we all know.’ 

" 'And who are these good people?' 

•Passports are meant.— Author's Note. 

fThat is, living in the woods. He means that they too were tramps.— 
Author's Note. 
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" ‘I've rather forgotten, your honour, you must graciously 
forgive me.’ 

‘You’ve forgotten them all?’ 

" ‘Yes, all, your honour.’ 

" ‘But you must have had a father and mother? You must 
remember them, anyway?’ 

" ‘It must be supposed I had them, your honour, but I’ve 
rather forgotten them too; perhaps I did have them, your 
honour.’ 

" ‘But where have you lived till now?’ 

“ ‘In the woods, your honour.’ 

“ ‘Always in the woods? ’ 

" ‘Always.’ 

" ‘And what about the winter?’ 

" ‘I haven’t seen the winter, your honour.’ 

" ‘And you, what’s your name?’ 

" ‘Hatchet, your honour.’ 

" ‘And you?’ 

“ ‘Quick-sharpener, your honour.’ 

" ‘And you?’ 

“ ‘Sharpener—^for sure, your honour.’ 

“ ‘You none of you remember anything?’ 

" ‘None of us, your honour.’ 

"He stands and laughs and they look at him and laugh. But 
another time he might give you one in the jaw, it’s all luck. And 
they were such a fat sturdy lot. ‘Take them to prison,’ says 
he, ‘I’ll talk to them later, but you stay here,’ says he to me. 
‘Come this way, sit down.’ I look—there’s a table, paper and 
pen. What is he up to now? thinks I. ‘Sit down on the chair,’ 
sa 3 ^ he, ‘take the pen, write,’ and he took hold of my ear and 
pulled it. I looked at him as the devil looked at the priest: 
’I can’t, your honour,’says I. ‘Write 1 ’ says he. ‘Have mercy, 
your honour r ‘Write,’ says he, ‘write as best you can.’ And he 
kept pulling and pulling my ear and suddenly gave it a twist. 
Well, I tell you, lads, I’d rather have had three hundred lashes. 
There were stars before my eyes I ‘You write, and that’s all 
about it.’ ’’ 

‘‘Why, was he crazy or what?" 

"No, he wasn’t crazy. But not long before a clerk at T. had 
played a fine prank: he nabbed the government money and made 
off with it, and he had ears that stuck out too. Well, they 
sent word of it in all directions and I seemed like the description. 
So he was trying whether I knew how to write and how I wrote." 
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"What a position, ladl And did it hurt?" 

"I tell you it did." 

There was a general burst of laughter. 

“Well, and did you write?" 

"Why, how could I write? I began moving the pen and I 
moved it about over the paper; he gave it up. He gave me a 
dozen swipes in the face and then let me go, to prison too, of 
course." 

"And do you know how to write?" 

"Tdid once, but since folks began writing with pens I lost the 
art.” 

Well, it was in tales like these or rather in chatter like this 
that our weary hours were spent. Good God, how wearisome 
it wasl The days were long, stifling, exactly like one another. 
If one had only a book I And yet I was constantly going to 
the hospital, especially at first, sometimes because I was ill and 
sometimes simply for a rest, to get away from the prison. It 
was unbearable there, more unbearable than here, morally more 
unbearable. The hatred, enmity, quarrelling, envy, the continual 
attacks on us "the gentlemen", the spiteful, menacing faces I 
Here in the hospital ^1 were more on an equal footing and lived 
more amicably. The saddest time of the whole day was the 
beginning of the evening when the candles were lit and night 
was coming on. They settled down to sleep early. The ^m 
night-lamp gleamed, a spot of brightness in the distance near 
the door, while at our end it was half dark. The air grew dose 
and fetid. Some patient unable to sleep would get up and sit for 
a couple of hours on his bed, his head bent forward in his night¬ 
cap, as though pondering something. One looks at him for an 
hour to pass the time and wonders what he is thinking about, 
or one begins to dream and think of the past, while fancy draws 
pictures in vivid colours with wide horizons. One recalls details 
which one would not remember at another time, and which one 
would not feel as one does then. And one speculates on the 
future, how one will get out of prison. Where will one go? When 
will that be? Whether one will return to one’s native place? One 
muses and muses, and hope begins to stir in one’s heart. . . . 
At other times one simply begins counting one, two, three, and 
so on, to put oneself to sleep. I have sometimes counted to three 
thousand and not slept. Someone would stir. Ustyantsev would 
cough his sickly consumptive cough, and then groan feebly, and 
every time would add, "Lord I have sinned 1" And it is strange 
to hear this sick, broken, moaning voice in the complete stillness. 
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In another corner there are others awake, talking together from 
their beds. One bepns to tell something of his past, some event 
long gone by, of his tramping, of his children, of his wife, of 
the old days. You feel from the very sound of the far-away 
whisper that all he is telling is long over and can never return, 
and that he, the speaker, has cut off all connexion with it. The 
other listens. One can hear nothing but a soft measured whisper, 
like water trickling far away. I remember one long winter night 
I heard a story. It seemed to me at first like a nightmare, as 
though I had been lying in fever and had dreamed it all in 
delirium. 


CHAPTER IV 

AKULKA’S HUSBAND 
(a story) 

It was rather late at night, about twelve o’clock. I had fallen 
asleep but soon woke up. The tiny dim light of the night-lamp 
glimmered faintly in the ward. . . . Almost all were asleep. 
Even Ustyantsev was asleep, and in the stillness one could hear 
how painfully he breathed and the husky wheezing in his throat 
at every gasp. Far away in the passage there suddenly sounded 
the heavy footsteps of the sentry coming to relieve the watch. 
There was a clang of a gun against the floor. The ward door 
was opened: the corporal, stepping in cautiously, counted over 
the patients. A minute later the ward was shut up, a new sentry 
was put on duty, the watchman moved away, and again the 
same stillness. Only then I noticed that on the left at a little 
distance from me there were two patients awake, who seemed to 
be whispering together. It used to happen in the ward sometimes 
that two men would lie side by side for days and months with¬ 
out speaking, and suddenly would begin talking, excited by the 
stillness of the night, and one would reveal his whole past to the 
other. 

They had evidently been talking for a long time already. I 
missed the beginning and even now I could not make it all out; 
but by degrees I grew used to it and began to understand it all. 
I could not get to sleep: what could I do but listen? One was 
speaking with heat, half reclining on the bed, with his head 
raised, and craning his neck towards his companion. He was 
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obviously roused and exdted; he wanted to tell his story. His 
listener was sitting sullen and quite unconcerned in 1:^ bed, 
occasionally growlmg in answer or in token of sympathy with 
the speaker, more as it seemed out of politeness Aan from real 
feeling, and at every moment stuffing his nose with snuff. He 
was a soldier called Tcherevin from the disciplinary battalion, 
a man of fifty, a sullen pedant, a cold formalist and a conceited 
fool. The speaker, whose name was Shishkov, was a young fellow 
under thirty, a convict in the civil division in our prison, who 
worked in the tailor's workshop. So far, 1 had taken very little 
notice of him, and I was not drawn to see more of him during the 
remainder of my time in prison. He was a shallow, whin^cal 
fellow; sometimes he would be silent, sullen and rude and not 
say a word for weeks together. Sometimes he would suddenly 
get mixed up in some affair, would begin talking scandal, would 
get excited over trifles and flit from one ward to another repeating 
gossip, talking endlessly, frantic with excitement. He would be 
beaten and relapse into silence again. He was a cowardly, mawk¬ 
ish youth. Everyone seemed to treat him with contempt. He was 
short and thin. Us eyes were restless and sometimes had a blank, 
dreamy look. At times he would tell a story; he would begin 
hotly, with excitement, gesticulating with his hands, and sud¬ 
denly he would break off or paa to another subject, carried 
away by fr^h ideas and forgetting what he had begun about. 
He was often quarrelling, and whenever he quarrelled would 
reproach his op^nent for some wrong he had done him, would 
speak with feeling and almost with tears. ... He played fairly 
well on the balals^a and was fond of playing it. On holidays he 
even danced, and danced well when they made him. He could 
very easily be made to do anything. It was not that he was 
specially docile but he was fond of making friends and was ready 
to do anything to please. 

For a long time I could not grasp what he was talking about. 
I fancy, too, that at first he was constantly straying away from 
his subject into other things. He noticed perhaps that Tcherevin 
took scarcely any interest in his story, but he seemed anxious to 
convince himself that his listener was all attention, and perhaps 
it would have hurt him very much if he had been convinced of 
the contrary. 

"... He would go out into the market,” he went on. 
"Everyone would bow to him. They felt he was a rich man; 
that's the only word for it.” 
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"He had some trade, you say?" 

"Yes, he had. They were poor folks there, regular beggars. 
The women used to carry water from the river ever so far up the 
steep bank to water their vegetables; they wore themselves out 
and did not get cabbage enough for soup in the autumn. It was 
poverty. Well, he rented a big piece of land, kept three labourers 
to work it; besides he had his own beehives and sold honey, and 
cattle too in our parts, you know; he was highly respected. He 
was pretty old, seventy if he was a day, his old bones were 
heavy, his hair was grey, he was a great big fellow. He would 
go into the market-place in a fox-skin coat and all did him 
honour. They felt what he was, you see! 'Good morning, 
Ankudim Trofimitch, sir.' 'Good day to you,’ he'd say. He 
wasn't too proud to speak to anyone, you know. 'Long life to 
you, Ankudim Trofimitch!’ 'And how's your luck?’ he’d uk. 
'Our luck’s as right as soot is white; how are you doing, sir? ’ 
‘I am doing as well as my sins will let me, I am jogging along.’ 
‘Good health to you, Ankudim Trofimitch!’ He wasn’t too 
proud for anyone, but if he spoke, every word he said was worth 
a rouble. He was a Bible reader, an educated man, always read¬ 
ing something religious. He’d set his old woman before him: 
‘Now wife, listen and mark!’ and he'd begin expounding to her. 
And the old woman was not so very old, she was his second wife, 
he married her for the sake of children, you know, he had none 
from the first. But by the second, Marya Stepanovna, he had 
two sons not grown up. He was sixty when the youngest, Vasya, 
was bom, and his daughter, Akulka, the eldest of the lot, was 
eighteen.” 

"Was that your wife?” 

"Wait a bit. First there was the upset with Filka Morozov. 
‘You give me my share,’ says Filka to Ankudim, 'give me my 
four hundred roubles—am I your servant? I won’t be in business 
with you and I don’t want your Akulka. I am going to have 
my fling. Now my father and mother are dead, so I shall drink 
up my money and then hire myself out, that is, go for a soldier, 
and in ten years I’ll come back here as a field-marshal.’ Ankudim 
gave him the money and settled up with him for good—for his 
father and the old man had set up business together. ‘You are a 
lost man,’ says he. ‘Whether I am a lost man or not, you, grey¬ 
beard, you’d teach one to sup milk with an awl. You’d save 
off every penny, you’d rake over rubbish to make porridge.^ I d 
like to spit on it all. Save every pin and the devil you win. I ve a 
will of my own,’ says he. ‘And I am not taking your Akulka, 
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anyway. I’ve slept with her as it is,’ says he. 'WhatI' says 
Ankudim, 'do you dare shame the honest daughter of an honest 
father? When have you slept with her, you adder’s fat? You 
pike’s blood r And he was all of a tremble, so Filka told me. 

“ 'I’ll take good care,’ says he, 'that your Akulka won’t get 
any husband now, let alone me; no one will have her, even 
Mikita Grigoiitch won’t take her, for now she is disgraced. I’ve 
been carrying on with her ever since autumn. I wouldn't consent 
for a hundred crabs now. You can try giving me a hundred 
crabs, I won’t consent. . . .’ 

"And didn’t he run a fine rig among us, the lad I He kept the 
country in an uproar and the town was ringing with his noise. 
He got together a crew of companions, heaps of money; he was 
carousing for three months, he spent everything, '^^en I’ve 
got through all the money,' he used to say, 'I’ll sell the house, 
sell everything, and then I’ll either sell myself for a soldier or go 
on the tramp.’ He’d be drunk from morning till night, he drove 
about with bells and a pair of horses. And the way the wenches 
ran after him was tremendous. He used to play the torba finely.” 

"Then he’d been carrying on with Akulka before?” 

"Stop, wait a bit. I’d buried my father just then too, and 
my mother used to make cakes, she worked for Ankudim, and 
that was how we lived. We had a hard time of it. We used to 
rent a bit of ground beyond the wood and we sowed it with corn, 
but we lost everything after father died, for I went on the spree 
too, my lad. I used to get money out of my mother by beating 
her.” 

"That’s not the right thing, to beat your mother. It’s a great 
sin.” 

"I used to be drunk from morning till night, my lad. Our 
house was all right, though it was tumbledown, it was our own, 
but it was empty as a drum. We used to sit hungry, we had 
hardly a morsel from one week’s end to another. My mother 
used to keep on nagging at me; but what did I care? I was 
always with Filka Morozov in those days. I never left him from 
morning till night. 'Play on the guitar and dance,' he’d say to 
me, 'and I'll lie down and fling money at you, for I’m an 
extremely wealthy man!’ And what wouldn’t he do! But he 
wouldn’t take stolen goods. 'I’m not a thief,’ he says, 'I’ln an 
honest man. But let’s go and smear Akulka’s gate with pitch, 
for I don’t want Akulka to marry Mikita Grigoritch. I care more 
for that than for jelly.’ The old man had been meaning to marry 
Akulka to Mikita Grigoritch for some time past. Mikita, too, 
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was an old fellow in spectacles and a widower with a business. 
When he heard the stories about Akulka he drew back: 'That 
would be a great disgrace to me, Ankudim Trofimitch,’ says he, 
‘and I don’t want to get married in my old age.’ So we smeared 
Akulka’s gate. And they thrashed her, thrashed her for it at 
home.. . . Marya Stepanovna cried, 'I'll wipe her off the face of 
the earth 1' 'In ancient years,' says the old man, 'in the time 
of the worthy patriarchs, I should have chopped her to pieces at 
the stake, but nowadays it's all darkness and rottenness.' Some¬ 
times the neighbours all along the street would hear Akulka 
howling—they beat her from morning till night. Filka would 
shout for the whole market-place to hear: ‘Akulka's a line 
wench to drink with,' says he, ‘You walk in fine array, who’s 
your lover, pray! I've made them feel it,' says he, ‘they won’t 
forget it.' 

“About that time I met Akulka one day carrying the pails and 
I shouted at her, 'Good morning, Akulina Kudimovna. Greetings 
to your grace! You walk in fine array. Where do you get it, 
pray? Come, who’s your lover, say 1 ’ That was all I said. But 
how she did look at me. She had such big eyes and she had grown 
as thin as a stick. And as she looked at me her mother thought 
she was laughing with me and shouted from the gateway, ‘What 
are you gaping at, shameless hussy?' and she gave her another 
beating that day. Sometimes she’d beat her for an hour together. 
‘I’ll do for her,’ says she, ‘for she is no daughter of mine now.''' 

“Then she was a loose wench?’’ 

“You listen, old man. While I was always drinking with Filka, 
my mother comes up to me one day—I was lying down. ‘Why, 
are you lying there, you rascal?’ says she. ‘You are a black¬ 
guard,' says she. She swore at me in fact. ‘You get married,’ 
says she. ‘You marry Akulka. They’ll be glad to marry her now 
even to you, they’d give you three hundred roubles in money 
alone.' ‘But she is disgraced in the eyes of all the world,’ says I. 
‘You are a fool,’ says she, ‘the wedding ring rovers all, it will 
be all the better for you if she feels her guilt all her life. And 
their money will set us on our feet again. I’ve talked it over with 
Marya Stepanovna already. She is very ready to listen.' 
‘Twenty roubles down on the table and I’ll marry her,’ says I. 
And would you believe it, right up to the day of the wedding I 
was drunk. And Filka Morozov was threatening me, too. 'I’ll 
break all your ribs, Akulka’s husband,' says he, ‘and I’ll sleep 
with your wife every night if I please. ‘You lie, you dog’s 
flesh,' says I. And then he put me to shame before all the street. 
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I ran home: 'I won’t be married,’ says I, ‘If they don’t lay down 
another fifty roubles on the spot.’ ” 

"But did they agree to her marrying you?’’ 

"Me? Why not? We were respectable people. My father was 
only ruined at the end by a fire; till then we’d been better off 
than they. Ankudim says, 'You are as poor as a rat,' says he. 
‘There’s been a lot of pitch smeared on your gate,’ I answered. 
‘There’s no need for you to cry us down,’ says he. ‘You don’t 
know that she has disgraced herself, but there’s no stopping 
people’s mouths. Here’s the ikon and here’s the door,’ says he. 
‘You needn’t take her. Only pay back the money you’ve had.’ 
Then I talked it over with Filka and I sent Mitri Bikov to tell 
him I’d dishonour him now over all the world; and right up to 
the wedding, lad, I was dead drunk. I was only just sober for 
the wedding. Wien we were driven home from the wedding 
and sat down, Mitrofan Stepanovitch, my uncle, said, ‘Though 
it’s done in dishonour, it’s just as binding,’ says he, ‘the thing’s 
done and finished.’ Old Ankudim was drunk too and he cried, 
he sat there and the tears ran down his beard. And I tell you 
what I did, my lad: I’d put a whip in my pocket, I got it ready 
before the wedding. I’d made up my mind to have a bit of fun 
with Akulka, to teach her what it meant to get married by a dirty 
trick and that folks might know I wasn’t being fooled over the 
marriage. 

"Quite right tool To make her feel it for the future ..." 

"No, old chap, you hold your tongue. In our part of the 
country they take us straight after the wedding to a room apart 
while the others drink outside. So they left Akulka and me 
inside. She sits there so white, not a drop of blood in her face. 
She was scared, to be sure. Her hair, too, was as white as flax, 
her eyes were large and she was always quiet, you heard nothing 
of her, she was like a dumb thing in the house. A strange girl 
altogether. And can you believe it, brother, I got that whip 
ready and laid it beside me by the bed, but it turned out she 
had not wronged me at all, my lad 1 ’’ 

"You don’t say so!" 

"Not at all. She was quite innocent. And what had she had 
to go through all that torment for? Why had Filka Morozov put 
her to shame before all the world?” 

"Yes . . ." 

"I knelt down before her then, on the spot, and clasped my 
hands. ‘Akulina Kudimovna,’ says I, ‘forgive me, fool as I am, 
for thinking ill of you too. Forgive a scoundel like me,' says I. 
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She sat before me on the bed looking at me, put both hands on 
my shoulders while her tears were flowing. She was crying and 
laughing. . . . Then I went out to all of them. 'Well,' says I, 
'if I meet Filka Morozov now he is a dead man!' As for the 
old people, they did not know which saint to pray to. The mother 
almost fell at her feet, howling. And the old fellow said, ‘Had 
we known this, we wouldn’t have found a husband like this for 
you, our beloved daughter.' 

"When we went to church the first Sunday, I in my astrakhan 
cap, coat of fine cloth and velveteen breeches, and she in her new 
ha rftfilcin coat with a silk kerchief on her head, we looked a well- 
matched pair: didn’t we walk along! People were admiring us. 
I needn't speak for myself, and though I can’t praise Akulina up 
above the rest, I can’t say she was worse: and she’d have held 
her own with any dozen.’’ 

"That’s all right, then.’’ 

"Come, listen. The day after the wedding, though I was 
drunk, I got away from my visitors and I escaped and ran away. 
'Bring me that wretch Filka Morozov,' says 1, 'bring him here, 
the scoundrel 1 ’ I shouted all over the market. Well, I was drunk 
too: I was beyond the Vlasovs’ when they caught me, and three 
men brought me home by force. And the talk was all over the 
town. The wenches in the market-place were talking to each 
other: ‘Girls, darlings, have you heard? Akulka is proved 
innocent.’ 

"Not long after, Filka says to me before folks, ‘Sell your wife 
and you can drink. Yashka the soldier got married just for that, 
says he. ‘He didn’t sleep with his wife, but he was drunk for 
three years.’ I said to him, ‘You are a scoundrel.’ 'And you,’ 
says he, ‘a fool. Why, you weren't sober when you were married,' 
says he, ‘how could you tell about it when you were drunk? | 
I came home and shouted, ‘You married me when I was drunk, 
said I. My mother began scolding me. ‘Your ears are stopped 
with gold, mother. Give me Akulka.’ Well, 1 began beating her. 
I beat her, my lad, beat her for two hours, till I couldn t stand 
up. She didn’t get up from her bed for three weeks." 

"To be sure," observed Tcherevin phlegmatically, "if you 
don’t beat them, they’ll ... But did you catch her with a 
lover?" 

"Catch her? No, I didn’t," Shishkov observed, after a pause, 
and, as it were, with an effort. "But I felt awfully insulted. 
People teased me so and Filka led the way. You ve a wife for 
show,’ says he, 'for folks to look at.’ Filka invited us with others, 
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and this was the greeting he gave me: ‘His wife is a tender¬ 
hearted soul,’ says he, ‘honourable and polite, who knows how 
to behave, nice in every way—that's what he thinks now. But 
you’ve forgotten, lad, how you smeared her gate with pitch 
yourself 1’ I sat drunk and then he seized me by the hair 
suddenly and holding me by the hair he shoved me down. 
‘Dance,’ says he, ‘Akulka’s husband! I’ll hold you by your hair 
and you dance to amuse me!’ ‘You are a scoundrel,’ I shouted. 
And he says to me, ‘I shall come to you with companions and 
thrash Akulka, your wife, before you, as much as I like.’ Then 
I, would you believe it, was afraid to go out of the house for a 
whole month. I was afraid he’d come and disgrace me. And 
just for that I began beating her. . . .” 

“But what did you beat her for? You can tie a man’s hands 
but you can’t stop his tongue. You shouldn’t beat your wife 
too much. Show her, give her a lesson, and then be kind to her. 
That’s what she is for.’’ 

Shishkov was silent for some time. 

“It was insulting,’’ he began again. “Besides, I got into the 
habit of it: some days I’d beat her from morning till night; 
everything she did was wrong. If I didn’t beat her, I felt bored. 
She would sit without saying a word, looking out of the window 
and crying. . . . She was always crying. I’d feel sorry for her, 
but I’d beat her. My mother was always swearing at me about 
her: ‘You are a scoundrel,’ she’d say, ‘you’re a jail-bird I' 
‘I’ll kill her,’ I cried, ‘and don’t let anyone dare to speak to me; 
for they married me by a trick.’ At first old Ankudim stood up 
for her; he’d come himself: ‘You are no one of much account,’ 
says he, ‘I’ll find a law for you.’ But he gave it up. Marya 
Stepanovna humbled herself completely. One day she came and 
prayed me tearfully, ‘I’ve come to entreat you, Ivan Serayono- 
vitch, it’s a small matter, but a great favour. Bid me hope 
again,’ she bowed down, ‘soften your heart, forgive her. Evil 
folk slandered our daughter. You know yourself she was innocent 
when you married her.’ And she bowed down to my feet and 
cried. But I lorded it over her. ‘I won’t hear you now! I shall 
do just what I like to you all now, for I am no longer master of 
myself. Filka Morozov is my mate and my best friend. . . .’’ 

“So you were drinking together again then?’’ 

“Nothing like it! There was no approaching him. He was 
quite mad with drink. He’d spent all he had and hired himself 
out to a storekeeper to replace his eldest son, and in our part 
of the country when a man sells himself for a soldier, up to the 
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very day he is taken away everything in the house has to give 
way to him, and he is master over all. He gets the sum in full 
when he goes and till that time he lives in the house; he some¬ 
times stays there for six months and the way he'll go on, it's a 
disgrace to a decent house. 'I am going for a soldier in place of 
your son,' the fellow would say, 'so I am your benefactor, so you 
must all respect me, or I'll refuse.' So Filka was having a rare 
time at the shopkeeper's, sleeping with the daughter, pulling the 
father's beard every day after dinner, and doing just as he liked. 
He had a bath every day and insisted on using vodka for water, 
and the women carrying him to the bath-house in their anus. 
When he came back from a walk he would stand in the middle of 
the street and say, 'I won't go in at the gate, pull down the 
fence,' so they had to pull down the fence in another place beside 
the gate for him to go through. At last his time was up, they 
got him sober and took him off. The people came out in crowds 
into the street saying, 'Filka Morozov’s being taken for a soldier 1 ’ 
He bowed in all directions. Just then Akulka came out of the 
kitchen garden. When Filka saw her just at our gate, 'Stop,' 
he cried, and leapt out of the cart and bowed down before her. 
'You are my soul,' he said, 'my darling, I've loved you lor two 
years, and now they are taking me for a soldier with music. 
Forgive me,' said he, 'honest daughter of an honest father, for 
I've been a scoundrel to you and it’s all been my fault! ’ And he 
bowed down to the ground again. Akulka stood, seeming scared 
at first, then she made him a low bow and said. ‘You forgive me 
too, good youth, I have no thought f)f any evil you have done.’ 

I followed her into the hut. 'What did you say to him, dog’s 
flesh?’ And you may not believe me but she looked at me: 
‘Why, I love him now more than all the world,’ said she." 

‘‘You don’t say so!" 

"I did not say one word to her all that day . . . only in the 
evening. ‘Akulka, I shall kill you now,’ says 1. All night 1 could 
not sleep; I went into the passage to get sOi.ie kvas to drink, 
and the sun was beginning to rise. I went back intf) the room. 
‘Akulka,’ said I, 'get ready to go out to the field.’ 1 had been 
meaning to go before and mother knew we were going. ‘That’s 
right,’ said she. ‘It’s harvest-time now and I hear the labourer’s 
been laid up with his stomach for the last three days.’ I got the 
cart out without saying a word. As you go out of our town there’s 
a pine forest that stretches for ten miles, and beyond the forest 
was the land we rented. When we had gone two miles I slopjK-d 
the horse. ‘Get out, Akulina,' said I, ‘your end has come.’ 
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She looked at me, she was scared; she stood up before me, she 
did not speak. *1 am sick of you,' says I, ‘say your prayers I' 
And then I snatched her by the hair; she had two thick long 
plaits. 1 twisted them round my hand and held her tight from 
behind between my knees. 1 drew out my knife, I pulled her 
head back and slid the knife along her throat. She screamed, 
the blood spurted out, I threw down the knife, flung my arms 
round her, lay down on the ground, embraced her and screamed 
over her, y^ng; she screamed and I screamed; she was flutter¬ 
ing all over, struggling to get out of my arms, and the blood 
was simply streaming, simply streaming on to my face and on to 
my han^. I left her, a panic came over me, and 1 left the horse 
and set off running, and ran home along the backs of the houses 
and straight to the bath-house. We had an old bath-house we 
didn't use: 1 squeezed myself into a comer under the steps and 
there I sat. And there I sat till nightfall." 

"And Akulka?" 

"She must have got up, too, after I had gone and walked home¬ 
wards too. They found her a hundred paces from the place." 

"Then you hadn’t killed her?” 

"Yes. . . ." Shishkov paused for a moment. 

"There’s a vein, you know," observed Tcherevin, "if you don't 
cut through that vein straight-away a man will go on struggling 
and won't die, however much blood is lost.” 

"But she did die. They found her dead in the evening. They 
informed the police, began searching for me, and found me at 
nightfall in the bath-house 1 . . . And here I've been close upon 
four years," he added, after a pause. 

"H'm ... to be sure, if you don’t beat them there will be 
trouble,” Tcherevin observed coolly and methodically, pulling 
out his tobacco-pouch again. He began taking long sniffs at 
intervals. "Then again you seem to have been a regular fool, 
young fellow, too. I caught my wife with a lover once. So I 
called her into the bam; 1 folded the bridle in two. 'To whom 
do you swear to be tme? To whom do you swear to be tme?’ 
says I. And I did give her a beating with that bridle, I beat her 
for an hour and a half. 'I'll wash your feet and drink the water,' 
she cried at last. Ovdotya was her name." 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMER TIME 

But now is is the beginning of April, and Easter is drawing near. 
Little by little the summer work begins. Every day the sun is 
warmer and more brilliant; the air is fragrant with spring and 
has a disquieting influence on the nerves. The coming of spring 
agitates even the man in fetters, arouses even in him vague 
desires, cravings and a yearning melancholy. I think one (wes 
for liberty more in the bright sunshine than in dull winter or 
autumn days, and that may be noticed in all prisoners. Although 
they seem glad of the fine days, yet at the same time their 
impatience and restlessness is intens&ed. In fact 1 have noticed 
that quarrels in prison become more frequent in the spring. 
Noise, shouting and uproar are heard more often, rows are more 
common; yet sometimes at work one suddenly notices dreamy 
eyes fixed on the blue distance, where far away beyond the Irtish 
stretch the free Kirghiz steppes, a boundless plain for a thousand 
miles. One hears a man heave a deep sigh from a full heart, as 
though he yearned to breathe that far-away free air and to ease 
with it tus stified and fettered soul. "Ech-mal" the convict 
exclaims at last, and suddenly, as though shaking off dreams and 
brooding, be sdlenly and impatiently snatches up the spade or 
bricks he has to move from place to place. A minute later be has 
foi^otten his sudden feeling and begun laughing or swearing 
according to his disposition. Or he suddenly sets to his task, if 
he has one, with extraordinary and quite superfluous zeal, and 
begins working with all his might, as though trying to stifle in 
himself something which is cramping and oppressing him within. 
They are all vigorous, men for the most part in the flower of their 
age and their strength. . . . Fetters are hard to bear at this 
season! I am not poetising and am convinced of the truth of 
what I say. Apart from the fact that in the warmth, m the bril¬ 
liant sunshine, when, in all your soul, in all your being, you feel 
nature with Mnite force springing into life again around you, 
prison doors, guards and bondage are harder to bear than ever— 
apart from that, with the coming of spring and the return of the 
lark, tramping begins all over Siberia and Russia; God’s people 
escape from prison and take refuge in the forests. After stifling 
dungeons, law courts, fetters and beatings, they wander at their 
own free will wherever they please, wherever it seems fair and 
free to them; they eat and drM what they find, what God sends 
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them, and at night they fall asleep peacefully under God's eye 
in the forest, or the fields, troubling little for the future, and free 
from the sadness of prison, like the birds of the forest, with none 
to say good night to but the stars. There is no denying that one 
may have to face hardship, hunger and exhaustion “in the service 
of Gener^ Cuckoo." One may have to go for days together with¬ 
out bread; one must keep in hiding, out of sight of everyone; one 
may be driven to steal, to rob and sometimes even to murder. 
“A convict free is like a baby, what he wants he takes,” is 
what they say in Siberia of the convict settlers. This saying 
applies in full force and even with some additions to the tnimp. 
It is rare for a tramp not to be a robber and he is always a thief, 
more from necessity than from vocation, of couree. 

There are inveterate tramps. Some, after their imprisonment 
is over, run away from settlements. One would have thought 
that a man would be satisfied in the settlement and free from 
anxiety, but no, something lures him, beckons him away. Life 
in the forest, a life poor and terrible, but free and adventurous, 
has a fascination, a mysterious charm for those who have once 
known it, and one may sometimes see a sedate precise man, who 
was promising to become a capable farmer and a good settled in¬ 
habitant run away to the forest. Sometimes a man will marry 
and have children, live for five years in one place, and suddenly 
one fine day disappear somewhere, leaving his wife, his children 
and the whole parish in amazement. A wanderer of this kind 
was pointed out to me in prison. He had never committed ^y 
special crime, at least I never heard anything of the kind 
spoken of, but he was always running away, he had been nmning 
away all his life. He had been on the southern frontier of 
Russia beyond the Danube, and in the Kirghiz steppes, and in 
Eastern Siberia and in the Caucasus—^he had been everywhere. 
Who knows, perhaps in other circumstances, with his passion 
for travelling he might have been another Robinson Crusoe. But 
I was told all this about him by other people; he spoke very little 
in prison himself and then only of necessity. He was a little 
pea^t of fifty, extremely meek, with an extremely calm and 
even vacant face, calm to the point of idiocy. In the summer 
he was fond of sitting in the sun, always humming some song to 
himself, but so quietly that five steps away he was inaudible. 
His features were somehow wooden; he ate little and chiefly 
bread; he never bought a roll or a glass of vodka and I doubt 
whether he ever had any money or knew how to count. He was 
perfectly unconcerned about everything. He sometimes fed the 
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prison dogs with his own hands and no one else ever did. 
Indeed, Russians in general are not given to feedii^ dogs. They 
said he had been married, twice indeed; it was said that he had 
children somewhere. . . . How he got into prison I have no idea. 
The convicts all expected him to give us the slip too, but either 
the time had not come or he was too old for it, for he went on 
living amongst us, calmly contemplating the strange environment 
in which he found himself. However, there was no reckoning 
on him, though one would have thought that he had nothing to 
run away for, that he would gain nothing by it. 

Yet, on the whole, the life of a tramp in the forest is paradise 
compared with prison. That is easy to understand and indeed 
there can be no comparison. Though it’s a hard life, it is freedom. 
That is why every convict in Russia, whatever prison he may be 
in, grows restless in the spring with the first kindly rays of sun¬ 
shine. Though by no means everyone intends to run away; one 
may say wi& certainty, indeed, that owing to the difficulty of 
escape and the penalties attaching to it, not more than one in a 
hundred ventures upon it; yet the other ninety-nine dream at least 
of how they might escape and where they would escape to and 
comfort their hearts with the very desire, with the very imagina¬ 
tion of its being possible. Some recall how they have run away 
in the past. ... I am speaking now only of those who are 
serving their sentence. But of course those who are awaiting 
sentence take the risks of flight far more frequently than other 
prisoners. Convicts condemned for a term run away only at the 
beginning of their imprisonment, if at all. When a convict has 
been two or three years in prison, those years begin to have a 
value in his mind and by degrees he makes up his mind that he 
would rather finish his term in the legal way and become a settler 
than run such risks, and take the chances of ruin if be fails. 
And failure is so possible. Scarcely one in ten succeeds in 
changing his luck. ^Amother class of convicts, who more frequently 
take the hazards of flight, consists of those who are condemned to 
very long terms. Fifteen or twenty years seem an eternity and 
a man condemned to such lengthy periods is always ready to 
dream of changing his luck, even if he has passed ten years in 
prison. 

The branding does something to prevent prisoners attempting 
flight. 

To change one’s luck is a technical expression, so much so that 
even in cross-examination a prisoner caught trying to escape 
will answer that he wanted to change his luck. This rather 
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bookish expression is exactly what is meant. Every fugitive looks 
forward, not exactly to complete freedom—-he knows that is 
almost impossible—but either to getting into another institution 
or being sent as a settler, or being tried again for a fresh offence 
committed when he was tramping; in fact he does not care what 
becomes of him, so long as he is not sent badk to the old pla(» 
he is sick of, bis former prison. If these fugitives do not, in 
the course of the summer, succeed in finding some exceptional 
place in which to spend the winter, if for instance they do not 
chance upon someone willing for interested motives to shelter a 
fugitive, if they do not, sometimes by means of murder, obtain 
a passport of some sort with which they can live anywhere they 
like, they are all either caught by the police or go in autumn of 
their own accord in crowds into the towns and the prisons and 
remain there for the winter, not, of course, without hopes of 
escaping again in the summer. 

Spring ^d an influence on me too. I remember how eagerly 
I sometimes peeped through the chinks in the fence and bow long 
I used to stand with my head against the fence looking obstinately 
and insatiably at the greenness of the grass on our prison rampart 
and the deeper and deeper blue of the sky in the distance. My 
restlessness and depression grew stronger every day, and the 
prison became more and more hateful to me. The dislike with 
which as a "gentleman" I was continually regarded by the con¬ 
victs during my first few years became intolerable, poisoning my 
whole life. During those first few years I often used to go into ffie 
hospital, though I had no illness, simply to avoid being in prison, 
simply to escape from this obstinate, irreconcilable hatred. 
"You have beaks of iron, you've pecked us to death,” the 
convicts used to say to us, and how I used to envy the peasants 
who were brought to the prison 1 They were looked upon as 
comrades by everyone at once. And so the spring, the phantom 
of freedom, the general rejoicing of nature affected me with 
melancholy and nervous resdessness. At the end of Lent, 1 tbink 
in the sixUi week, I took the sacrament. All the prisoners had 
been at the beginning of Lent divided by the senior sergeant 
into seven relays, one to take the sacrament during each week of 
the fast. Each of the relays consisted of about thirty men. 1 
very much liked the week of the preparation for the sacrament. 
We were relieved of work. We went to the church, which was 
not far from the prison, twice or three times a day. It was long 
since I had been to church. The Lenten service so familiar to me 
from far-away days of childhood in my father's house, the 
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solemn prayers, the prostrations->ali this stirred in my heart the 
far, far-away past, bringing die days of my chil^ood, and 
1 remember how pleasant it was walking over the frozen ground 
in the early morning to the house of God, escorted by guar^ with 
loaded guns. The guards did not, however, go into the church. 
We stood all together in a group dose to the church door, so far 
bade that we could only hear the loud-voiced deacon and from 
time to time catch a glimpse of the black cope and the bald head 
of the priest through the crowd. I remem^red how sometimes 
standing in church as a child I looked at the peasants aowding 
near the entrance and slavishly parting to make way for a thickly 
epauletted officer, a stout gentleman, or an over-dressed but pious 
lady, who invariably made for the best places and were ready 
to quarrel over them. I used to fancy then that at the church 
door they did not pray as we did, lhat they prayed humbly, 
zealously, abasing themselves and fully conscious of their humble 
state. 

Now I, too, had to stand in the background, and not only in the 
background; we were fettered and branded as felons; everyone 
avoided us, everyone seemed to be even afraid of us, alms were 
always given to us, and I remember that this was positively 
pleasing to me in a way; there was a special subtlety in this 
strange pleasure. "So be it," I thought. The convicts prayed 
very earnestly and every one of them brought his poor farting 
to ffie church every time to buy a candle, or to put in the aillec- 
tion, "I, too, am a man," he thought, and felt perhaps as he 
gave it, "in God's eyes we are all equal. . . ." We took the 
sacrament at the early mass. When with the chalice in his hands 
the priest read the words: ". . . accept me, 0 Lord, even as the 
thief," almost all of them bowed down to the ground with a 
clanking of chains, apparently applying the words literally to 
themselves. 

And now Easter had come. We received from the authorities 
an egg each and a piece of white bread made with milk and eggs. 
Loa^ of offerings for the prisoners were brought from the town 
again. Again there was a visit from the priest with a cross, again 
a visit of the authorities, again a cabbage soup with plenty of 
meat in it, again drinking and desultory idleness—«xadly as at 
Chiishnas, except that now one could walk about the prison 3 rard 
and warm ones^ in the sun. There was more light, more space 
than in ffie winter, but yet it was more melancholy. The long 
endless summer day seemed particularly unbearable in the 
holidays. On ordinary days, at least, it was shortened by work. 
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The summer tasks turned out to be far harder than our-work in 
winter. All were chiefly employed upon building. The convicts 
dug out the earth, laid the bricks; some were employed as 
carpenters, locksmiths or painters in doing up the government 
buildings. Others went to the brickyards to make bricks. This 
was considered the hardest work of all. The brickyard was two 
or three miles from the fortress. At six o’dock, every summer 
morning, a whole party of convicts, some fifty in number, set 
off for the brickyard. For this work they chose unskilled 
labourers, that is, men who had no special crait or trade. They 
took bread with them, for, as the place was so far off, it was waste 
of time going six miles home to dinner and back, so they had 
dinner on their return in the evening. The tasks were set for 
the whole day and we could only just get through them by 
working all day long. To begin with, one had to dig and carry 
the clay, fetch water, to pound the clay in a pit, and finally to 
make a great number of bricks out of it—I ^lieve it was two 
hundred, or perhaps even two hundred and fifty, a day. I only 
went twice to the brickyard. The brickyard men returned in the 
evening, worn out and exhausted, and all the summer they were 
continually throwing it up against the others, declaring that they 
were doing the hardest work. That seemed to be their consolation. 
Yet some of them were very ready to go to the brickyard: in 
the first place, it was outside the town, it was a free open space 
on the banks of the Irtish. It was a relief to look about one, 
anyway—to see something not the regulation prison surround¬ 
ings 1 One could smoke &eely and even lie down for half an 
hour with great satisfaction. 

I used to go as before to pound alabaster, or to the workshop, 
or I was employed to carry bricks on the building. I once had 
to carry bricks a distance of about a hundred and sixty yards, 
from the bank of the Irtish to the barracks that were being built 
on the other side of the fortress rampart, and I had to go on doing 
this every day for two months. I positively liked the work, 
though the cord in which I had to carry the bricks always cut 
my shoulder. But I liked to feel that I was obviously gaining 
muscular strength through the work. At first I could only carry 
eight bricks and each brick weighed nearly eleven pounds. But 
I got up to twelve and even fifteen bricks later on, and that was 
a great joy to me. In prison physical strength is no less nece^ary 
than moral strength to enable one to endure the hardships of that 
accursed manner of life. 

And I wanted to go on living when I got out of prison. 
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I liked carrying bricks not only because it strengthened my 
muscles but also because the work took me to the bank of the 
Irtish. I speak of the river-bank so often because it was only 
from there one had a view of God's world, of the pure clear dis¬ 
tance, of the free solitary steppes, the emptiness of which made 
a strange impression on me. It was only on the bank of the 
Irtish that one could stand with one’s back to the fortress and 
not see it. All our other tasks were done either in the fortress 
or close by it. From the very first days I hated that fortress, 
some of the buildings particularly. The major's house seemed to 
me a damnable, loathsome place, and I always looked at it with 
hatred every time I passed by. On the river-bank one might 
forget oneself: one would look at that boundless solitary vista as 
a prisoner looks out to freedom from his window. Everything 
there was sweet and precious in my eyes, the hot brilliant sum 
in the fathomless blue sky and the far-away song of the Kirghiz 
floating from the farther bank. One gazes into the distance and 
makes out at last the poor smoke-blackened tent of ^me Kirghiz. 
One discerns the smoke rising from the tent, the Kirghiz woman 
busy with her two sheep. It is all poor and barbarous, but it is 
free. One descries a bird in the limpid blue air and for a long 
time one watches its flight: now it darts over the water, now it 
vanishes in the blue depths, now it reappears again, a speck 
flitting in the distance. . . . Even the poor sickly flower which 
I found early in spring in a crevice of die rocky bank drew my 
attention almost pmnfully. 

The misery of all that first year in prison was intolerable, and it 
had an irritating, bitter effect on me. During that first year I 
failed to notice many things in my misery. I shut my eyes and 
did not want to look. Among my spiteful and hostile companions 
in prison, I (hd not observe the good ones—the men who were 
capable of thought and feeling in spite of their repellent outer 
husk. In the midst of ill-natured sayings, I sometimes failed to 
notice kind and friendly words, which were the more precious 
because they were uttered with no interested motives, and often 
came straight from a heart which had suffered and endured 
more than mine. But why enlarge on this? I was very glad to 
get thoroughly tired: I might go to sleep when I got home. For 
the nights were an agony in the summer, almost worse than in the 
winter. The evenings, it is true, were sometimes very nice. The 
sun, which had been on the prison yard all day, set at last. Then 
followed the cool freshness or evening and then the comparatively 
cold night of the steppes. The convicts wandered in groups 
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about the yard, waiting to be locked in. The chief mass, it 
is true, were crowding into the kitchen. There some burning 
question of the hour was always being Stated; they argued 
about this and that, sometimes discussed some rumour, often 
absurd, though it aroused extraordinary interest in these men cut 
off from the outer world; a report came for instance that our 
major was being turned out. Convicts are as credulous as 
children; they know themselves that the story is ridiculous, that 
it has been brought by a notorious gossip, an “absurd person”— 
the convict Kvasov whom it had long been an accepted rule not 
to believe, and who could never open his mouth without tdling 
a lie; yet everyone pounced on his story, talked it over and dis¬ 
cussed it, amudng themselves and ending by being angty with 
themselves and ashamed of themselves for having believed 
Kvasov. 

“Why, who’s going to send him away?” shouted one. “No 
fear, his neck is ^ck, he can hold his own.” 

“But tiiere are others over him, surely!” protested another, 
an eager and intelligent fellow who had seen something of life, but 
was the most argumentative man in the world. 

“One raven won't pick out another’s eyes!” a third, a grey¬ 
headed old man who was finishing his soup in the corner in 
solitude, muttered sullenly as though to hims^. 

“I suppose his superior officers will come to ask you whether 
they’re to sack him? ” a fourth added casually, strumming lightly 
on the balalaika. 

“And why not?” answered the second furiously. “All the 
poor people could petition for it, you must all come forward if 
they begin qu^tioning. To be sure, with us it’s all outciy, but 
when it comes to deeds we back out.” 

“What would you have?” said the balalaika player. “That’s 
what prison’s for!” 

“The other day,” the excited speaker went on, not heeding 
him, “there was some flour left. We scraped together what little 
there was and were sending it to be sold. But no, he heard of it; 
our foreman let him know; it was taken away; he wanted to 
make something out of it, to be sure. Was that fair now?” 

“But who is it you want to complain to?” 

“Who? Why, the inspector that’s coming.” 

“What inspector?” 

“That’s true, lads, that an inspector’s coming,” said a lively 
young fellow of some education who had been a derk and was 
reading The Duchess la VaUUre, or something of the kind. He 



was always meny and amusing, but he was respected for having 
a certain knowledge of life and of the world. Taking no notice 
of the general inter^t aroused by the news that an inspector 
was coming, he went straight up to one of the cooks and asked 
for some liver. Our cooks often used to sell such things. They 
would, for instance, buy a large piece of liver at their own 
expense, cook it, and sell it in small pieces to the convicts. 

"One ha’p’orth or two ha’p’orths?’’ asked the cook. 

"Cut me two ha’p’orths; let folks envy me,’’ answered the 
convict. "There’s a general, lads—a general coming from Peters¬ 
burg; he'll inspect all Siberia. That’s true. They said so at the 
commander’s." 

This news produced an extraordinary sensation. For a quarter 
of an hour there was a stream of questions: who was it, what 
general, what was his rank, was he superior to the generals here? 
Convicts are awfully fond of discussing rank, officials, which of 
them takes precedence, which can lord it over the other, and 
which has to give way; they even quarrel and dispute and 
almost fight over the generals. One wonders what difference 
it can m^e to them. But a minute knowledge of generals and 
the authorities altogether is the criterion of a man’s knowledge, 
discrimination and previous importance in the world. Talk about 
the higher authorities is generally considered the most refined 
and important conversation in prison. 

"Then it turns out to be true, lads, that they are coming to 
sack the major," observes Kvasov, a little red-faced man, 
excitable and remarkably muddle-headed. He had been the first 
to bring the news about the major. 

"He’ll bribe them,’’ the grim, grey-headed convict, who had 
by now finished his soup, brought out jerkily. 

"To be sure he will," said another. "He’s grabbed money 
enough I He had a battalion before he came to us. The other 
day he was wanting to marry the head priest’s daughter." 

"But he didn’t—they showed him the door, he was too poor. 
He’s not much of a match! When he gets up from a chair he 
takes all he’s got with him. He lost all his money gambling at 
Easter. Fedka said so." 

"Yes; the lad’s not one to spend, but he gets through cash 
no end." 

"Ah, brother, I was married, too. It’s no use for a man to 
be married; when you are married the night’s too short," 
remarked Skuratov, putting his word in. 

"Oh, indeed I It was you we were talking about, of course,” 
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observed the free-and-easy youth who had been a clerk. “But 
you are a silly fool, Kvasov, let me tell you. Do you suppose 
the major could bribe a general like that, and that such a general 
would come all the way from Petersburg to inspect the major? 
You are a fool, my lad, let me tell you." 

“Why, because he’s a general won’t he take it?” someone in 
the crowd observed sceptically. 

"Of course he won't; if he does, he’ll take a jolly big one." 

"To be sure, he will; to match his rank." 

"A general will always take bribes," Kvasov observed with 
decision. 

“You’ve tried it on. I suppose?” said Baklushin, suddenly 
coming in and speaking contemptuously. “I don't believe you’ve 
ever seen a general." 

“I have, though!” 

“You are lying!" 

“Liar yourself!" 

“Lads, if he has seen one, let him tell us all directly what 
general he knows. Come, speak away—for I know all the 
generals." 

“I've seen General Ziebert," Kvasov answered with strange 
hesitation. 

“Ziebert? There isn’t such a general. He looked at your back, 
I suppose, your Ziebert, when he was a lieutenant-colonel maybe, 
and you fancied in your fright he was a general!" 

“No, listen to me!" cried Skuratov, “for I am a married man. 
There really was such a general at Moscow, Ziebert, of German 
family, though he was a Russian. He used to confess to a Russian 
priest every year, at the fast of the Assumption, and he was 
always driving water, lads, like a duck. Every day he’d drink 
forty glasses of Moscow river water. They said that he took 
it for some disease, his valet told me so himself.” 

“He bred carp in his belly, I bet, with all that water," 
observed the convict with the balalaika. 

“Come, do shut up! We are talking business and they . . . 
What is this inspector, brothers?" a fussy old convict called 
Martinov, who had been a hussar, anxiously inquired. 

“What nonsense people talk!" observed a sceptic. “Where 
do they get it from and how do they fit it in? And it’s all 
nonsense!" 

"No, it’s not nonsense," Kulikov, who had hitherto been 
majestically sQent, observed dogmatically. He was a man of 
some consequence, about fifty, with an exceptionally prepossess- 
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ing countoiance and disdainfully dignified manners. He was 
aware of the fact, and was proud of it. He was a veterinary 
surgeon, partly of gypsy decent, who used to earn money by 
doctoring horses in the town, and sold vodka in prison. He was 
a clever fellow and had seen a good deal. He dropped his words 
as though he were bestowing roubles. 

"That's the truth, lads," he went on calmly. "I heard it 
last week. There’s a general coming, a very important one; he’ll 
inspect the whole of Siberia. We all know he w^ be bribed, too, 
but not by our old Eight-eyes; he wouldn’t dare to come near 
him. There are generals and generals, brothers. There are some 
of all sorts. Only 1 tell you, our major will stay where he is, 
anyway. That’s a sure thing. We can’t speak, and none of the 
officers will speak against one of their own lot. The inspector 
will look into the prison and then he’ll go away and report that 
he found everything all right. ...” 

"That’s rigk, lads, but the major's in a funk; he’s drunk 
from morning till night." 

"But in the evening he drives a different sort of cart. Fcdka 
was saying so." 

"You’ll never wash a black dog white. It’s not the first time 
he’s been drunk, is it? ’’ 

"I say, what if the general really does notliing? It is high time 
they took notice of their goings on I" the convicts said to each 
other in excitement. 

The news about the inspector was all over the prison in a 
moment; men wandered about the yard impatiently, repealing 
the news to one another, though some were purposely silent and 
maintained an indifferent air, evidently trying to increase their 
importance by so doing. Others remained genuinely uncon¬ 
cerned. Convicts with balalaikas were sitting on the barrack 
steps. Some went on gossiping. Others struck up songs, but 
all were in a state of great excitement that evening. 

Between nine and ten we were all counted over, driven into the 
barracks and locked up for the night. The nights were short, we 
were waked between four and five, and we were never all asleep 
before eleven. There was always noise and talking till that hour 
and sometimes, as in winter, there were card parties. It became 
insufferably hot and stifling in the night. Though there were 
wafts of the cool night air from the open window, the convicts 
tossed about on their beds all night as though in delirium. The 
fleas swarmed in myriads. There were fleas in the winter, too, 
and in considerable numbers, but from the beginning of spring 
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they swarmed in multitudes. Though I had been told of it 
before, I could not believe in the reality till I experienced it. And 
as the summer advanced, they grew more and more ferocious. 
It is true that one can get used to fleas—I have learnt this by 
experience; but still one has a bad time of it. They tonnent 
one so much that one lies at last as though in a fever, feeling that 
one is not asleep but in delirium. When at last, towards morning, 
the flcM desist, and as it were subside, and when one really drops 
into a sweet sleep in the cool of dawn, the pitiless tattoo of the 
drum booms out at the prison gate and the morning watch 
begins. Rolled up in your sheepskin you hear with a curse the 
loud, distinct sounds, as it were counting them, while through 
your sleep there creeps into your mind the insufferable thought 
that it will be all the same tomorrow and the day after tomorrow, 
and for years together, right on to the day of freedom. But when, 
one wonders, will that freedom be, and where is it? Meanwhile, 
one must wake up; the daily movement and bustle begins . . . 
men dress and hurry out to work. It is true one can sleep for 
an hour at midday. 

The story of the inspector was true. The rumour received 
more and more confirmation each day, and at last we all knew 
for a fact that an important general was coming from Petersburg 
to inspect the whole of Siberia, that he had already arrived, 
that he was by now at Tobolsk. Every day fresh reports reached 
the pri^n. News came, too, from the town. We heard that 
everyone was frightened and fluttered, and trying to show things 
the best side up. It was said that the higher officers were pre¬ 
paring receptions, balls, festivities. The convicts were sent out 
in parties to level the road to the fortress, to remove hillocks, to 
faint the fences and posts, to repair the stucco, to whitewash; 
in fact, they tried all in a minute to set right everything that 
had to be shown. 

The convicts understood all this very well, and talked with 
more and more heat and defiance among themselves. Their fancy 
took immense flights. They even prepared to make a complaint 
when the generd should inquire whether they were satisfied. 
Meanwhile they quarrelled and abused each other. 

The major was in great excitement. He used to visit the prison 
more frequently, he shouted at people, and fell upon them, sent 
prisoners to tte guard-house more frequently and was more 
zealous about cleanliness and decency. It was just at that time 
as luck would have it, that a little incident took place which die 
not, however, as might have been expected, disturb the majoi 
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at all, but on the contr^ gave him positive satisfaction, 
A convict stuck an awl into another’s chest, just over the 
heart. 

The convict who committed this crime was called Lomov; 
the man who was wounded was called Gavrilka among us; he 
was an inveterate tramp. I don’t know if he had any other 
name; among us he was called Gavrilka. 

Lomov had been a prosperous peasant from the K. district of 
T. province. All the Lomovs lived together in one family, the 
old father with his brother and three sons. They were well-to-do 
peasants. It was rumoured all over the province that they were 
worth as much as a hundred thousand roubles. They tilled the 
land, tanned skins, traded, but did more in the way of money- 
lending, sheltering tramps, receiving stolen goods, and such 
pursuits. Half the peasants in the district were in their debt and 
in bondage to them. They were reputed to be shrewd and crafty 
peasants, but at last they became puffed up with pride, especially 
when one important person in tlje district took to putting up at 
their house when he travelled, saw the old father and took to him 
for his quick-wittedness and practical ability. They began to 
think they could do what they liked, and ran greater and greater 
risks in illegal undertakings of all sorts. Everyone was complain¬ 
ing of them, everyone was wishing the earth would swallow them 
up; but they held their heads higher and higher. They cared 
nothing for police captains and excise officials. At last they 
came to grief and were ruined, but not for any wrongdoing, not 
for their secret crimes, but for something of which they were not 
guilty. They had a big outlying farm some several miles from 
the village. Once they had living there in the autumn six 
Kirghiz, who had worked for them as bondsmen under a contract 
for many years. One night all these Kirghiz labourers were 
murdered. An inquiry was made. It lasted a long while. Many 
other misdeeds were discovered in the course of the inquiry. The 
Lomovs were accused of murdering their labourers. They told 
the tale themselves, and everyone in the prison knew about 
it; it was suspected that they owed a great deal to their 
labourers, and as they were greedy and miserly in spite of their 
wealth, they had murdered the Kirghiz to escape paying them 
the arrears of their wages. During the trial and legal proceedings 
they lost all their property. The old father died. The sons were 
scattered. One of the sons and his uncle were sent to our prison 
for twelve years. And after all they were completely innocent as 
far as the death of the Kirghiz was concerned. There afterwards 
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turned up in our prison a notorious rogue and tramp called 
Gavrilka, a brisk and lively fellow, who was responsible for the 
crime. I did not hear, however, whether he admitted it himself, 
but the whole prison was convinced that he had a share in the 
murder. Gavrilka had had dealings with the Lomovs when he 
had been a tramp. He had come to the prison for a short term 
as a deserter from the army and a tramp. He had murdered 
the Kirghiz with the help of three other tramps; they had hoped 
to plunder the farm and carry of! a lot of booty. 

The Lomovs were not liked among us; w%, I don’t know. 
One of them, the nephew, was a fine fdlow, dever and easy to 
get on with; but his unde, who stuck the awl into Gavrilka, 
was a stupid and quarrelsome man. He had quarrelled with 
many of the prisoners before and had been often soundly beaten. 
Gavrilka everyone liked for his cheerful and easy temper. 
Though the Lomovs knew that he was the criminal and that tiiey 
were suffering for his crime, they did not quarrel with him, 
although they were never friepdly with him; and he took no 
notice of them cither. And suddenly a quarrel broke out between 
Gavrilka and the uncle Lomov over a most disgusting girl. 
Gavrilka began boasting of her favours; Lomov was jealous, 
and one fine day he stabbed him with the awl. 

Though the Lomovs had been ruined by their trial, yet they 
lived in comfort in the prison. They evidently had money. They 
had a samovar, drank tea. Our major knew of it and hated 
the two Lomovs intensely. Everyone could see that he was 
always finding fault with them and trying to get them into 
trouble. The Lomovs put this down to the major’s desire 
to get a bribe out of them. But they never offered him a 
bribe. 

Of course, if Lomov had driven the awl a very little farther in, 
he would have killed Gavrilka. But the assault ended in nothing 
worse than a scratch. It was reported to the major. I remember 
how he pranced in, out of breath, and obviously delighted. He 
treated Gavrilka with wonderful gentleness, quite as if he had 
been his own son. 

"Well, my boy, can you walk to the hospital or not? No, 
you’d better drive. Get the horse out at once I ’’ he shouted in 
excited haste to the sergeant. 

"But I don’t feel anything, your honour. He only gave me 
a little prick, your honour.’’ 

"You don’t know, you don’t know, my dear boy; we shall 
see. . . . It's a dangerous place; it all depends on the place; he 
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struck you just over the heart, the ruffian I And you, you," he 
roared, addressing Lomov, "now I'll make you smart I . . . 
To the guard-house I" 

And he certainly did make him smart. Lomov was tried and, 
ttough the wound turned out to be the slightest of prides, the 
intent was unmistakable. The criminal's term of imprisonment 
was increased and he was given a thousand strokes. The major 
was thoroughly satisfied. 

At last the inspector arrived. The day after he arrived in the 
town he visited our prison. It was on a holiday. For some days 
before, everything in the prison had been scrubbed, polished, 
cleaned. The prisoners were freshly shaven. Their clothes were 
wWte and dean. In the summer the regulation dress for the 
prisoners was white linen jacket and trousers. Every one of them 
had a black cirde about four inches in diameter sown on the back 
of his jacket. A whole hour was spent in drilling the convicts 
to answer properly if the great man should greet them. There 
were rehearsals. The major bustled about like one possessed. An 
hour before the general's appearance the convicts were all stand¬ 
ing in their places like posts with their arms held stiffly to their 
sides. At last, at one o'clock, the general arrived. He was a 
general of great consequence, of such consequence that I believe 
all official hearts must have throbbed all over Western Siberia 
at his arrival. He walked in sternly and majestically, followed 
by a great suite of the local authorities in attendance on him, 
several generals and colonels among them. There was one 
dvilian, a tall and handsome gentleman in a swallow-tail coat 
and low shoes, who had come from Petersburg, too, and who 
behaved with extreme freedom and independence. The general 
frequently turned to him and with marked courtesy. This 
interested the convicts immensely—a civilian and treated with 
such esteem and by such a general, tool Later on they found 
out his surname and who he was, but there were numbers of 
theories. Our major, wearing a tight uniform with an orange- 
coloured collar, with his bloodshot eyes and crimson pimply face, 
did not, I fancy, make a particularly agreeable impression on 
the general. As a sign of special respect to the distinguished 
visitor, he had taken off his spectacles. He stood at a little 
distance, stiffly erect, and his whole figure seemed feverishly 
anticipating the moment when he might be wanted to fly to 
carry out his excellency's wishes. But he was not wanted. The 
general walked through the prison-ward in silence, he glanced 
into the kitchen; I believe he tried the soup. I was pointed out 
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to him, they told him my story, and that I was of the educated 
class. 

"Ah I ” answered the general. "And how is he behaving him¬ 
self now?” 

"So far, satisfactorily, your excellency,” they answered him. 

The general nodded, and two minutes later he went out of the 
prison. The convicts were, of course, dazzled and bewildered, but 
yet they remained in some perplexity. Complaints against the 
major were, of course, out of the question. And the major was 
perfectly certain of that beforehand. 


CHAPTER VI 

PRISON ANIMALS 

The purchase of Sorrel, an event which took place shortly after¬ 
wards in the prison, occupied and entertained the prisoners far 
more agreeably than the grand visit. We kept a horse in the 
prison for bringing water, carrying away refuse and such things. 
A convict was told off to look after it. He used to drive it, too, 
accompanied, of course, by a guard. There was a great deal of 
work for our horse, both in the morning and in the evening. 
The former Sorrel had been in our service for a long time. It 
was a good horse, but worn out. One fine morning, just before 
St. Peter’s Day, this old Sorrel fell down after bringing in the 
barrel of water for the evening, and died within a few minutes. 
They were sorry for him; they all collected around him, discuss¬ 
ing and disputing. The old cavalrymen, the gypsies, and the 
veterinary surgeons among us showered great erudition as 
regards horses on the occasion and even came to abusing one 
another, but they did not get old Sorrel on to his legs again. He 
lay dead with distended belly, which they all seemed to feel 
bound to poke at with their fingers. The major was informed 
of this act of God, and he at once decided that a new horse 
should be bought. On the morning of St. Peter’s Day after mass, 
when we were all assembled together, horses for sale were led 
in. It was a matter of course that the convicts themselves 
should make the selection. There were some genuine connoisseurs 
in horse-flesh among us, and to deceive two hundred and fifty 
men who were specialists on the subject would be difficult. 
Kirghiz nomads, horse-dealers, gypsies, and townspeople turned 
up with horses. The convicts awaited with impatience the 
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arrival of eadi fresh horse. They were as happy as children. 
What flattered them most of all was that they were buying a 
horse as though for themselves, as though they were really pay¬ 
ing for it out of their own money, and had a full right to buy 
it like free men. Three horses were led in and taken away before 
they settled upon the fourth. The dealers who came in looked 
about them with some astonishment and even timidity and 
glanced round from time to time at the guards who led them 
in. A rabble of two hundred of these fellows, shaven, branded 
and fettered, at home in their own prison nest, the threshold 
of which no one ever crosses, inspired a certain sort of respect. 
Our fellows invented all sorts of subtleties by way of testing 
each horse that was brought; they looked it over and felt it in 
every part, and what is more, with an air as business-like, as 
serious and important as though the welfare of the prison 
depended upon it. The Circassians even took a gallop on the 
horse. Their eyes glowed and they gabbled in their incom¬ 
prehensible dialect, showing their wUte teeth and nodding with 
their swarthy, hook-nosed faces. Some of the Russians kept 
their whole attention riveted upon the Circassians’ discussion, 
gazing into their eyes as though they would jump into them. 
Not understanding their language, they tried to guess from the 
expression of their eyes whether they had decided that the horse 
would do or not, and such strained attention might well seem 
strange to a spectator. One wonders why a convict should be so 
deeply concerned in the matter—and a convict so insignificaijt, 
humble and down-trodden that he would not have dared to lift 
up his voice before some of his own comrades—as though he 
had been buying a horse for himself, as though it made any 
difference to him what sort of horse were bought. Besides the 
Circassians, the former horse-dealers and gypsies were the most 
conspicuous; they were allowed the first word, there was even 
something like a chivalrous duel between two convicts in par¬ 
ticular—Kulikov, who had been a gypsy horse-stealer and horse- 
dealer, and a self-taught vet., a shrewd Siberian peasant who 
had lately come to the prison and had already succeeded in carry¬ 
ing off all Kulikov's practice in the town. Our prison vets, were 
greatly esteemed in the town, and not only the shopkeepers and 
merchants, but even the higher gentry applied to the prison when 
their horses fell ill, in spite of the fact that there were several 
regular veterinary surgeons in the town. Kulikov had had no 
rival until Yolkin, the Siberian peasant, had appeared upon the 
scene; he had a large practice and was, of course, paid for his 
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services. He was a terrible gypsy and charlatan, and knew mnch 
less than he pretended. As far as money went he was an 
aristocrat among us and by his experience, intelligence, audacity 
and determination he had long won the involuntary respect of 
all the convicts in the prison. He was listened to and obeyed 
among us. But he talked little; he spoke as though he were 
making one a present of his words, and only opened his lips 
on the most important occasions. He was a regular fop, but 
he had a great deal of genuine energy. He was no longer young, 
but very handsome and very clever. He behaved to us convicts 
of the upper class with a sort of refined courtesy, and at the 
same time with extraordinary dignity. 1 believe t^t if he had 
been dressed up and introduced into some club in Moscow or 
Petersburg as a count he would have been quite at home even 
there, wodd have played whist, would have talked well, speaking 
little but with weight, and that perhaps it would not have been 
detected all the evening that he was not a count but a tramp. 
1 am speaking seriously; he was so clever, resourceful and quick¬ 
witted, moreover he had excellent manners and a good deal 
of style. He must have had many experiences of different kinds 
in his life. But his past was wrapped in the mists of obscurity. 
He was in the special division. But after the arrival of Yolkin, 
who, though he was a peasant, was a very crafty man of fifty, 
a dissenter, Kulikov's fame as a vet. began to decline. In two 
months’ time Yolkin had carried ofi almost the whole of his 
practice in the town; he cured, and it seemed quite easily, 
horses that Kulikov had given up as hopeless. Yolkin even 
cured some that the town veterinary surgeons had looked upon as 
incurable. 

This peasant had been brought to prison with some others 
for false coining. What had induced him at his age to mix himself 
up in such doings I He used to tell us, laughing at himself, 
that by melting down three real gold coins they could only 
turn out one counterfeit one. Kulikov was rather mortified at 
Yolkin’s veterinary successes and indeed his glory began to wane 
among the convicts. He kept a mistress in the town, wore a 
velveteen coat, had a silver ring on his finger, wore an ear-ring, 
and boots of Us own with decorated tops. Now, from want of 
money, he was forced to begin trading in vodka. Therefore 
everyone expected that the enemies would be sure to have a 
fight over the purchase of the new Sorrel; the convicte awaited 
it with curiosity. Each of them had his followers; the leading 
spirits on both sides were already getting excited and were 
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gradually beginning to fall foul of one another. Yolkin had 
already pursed up his crafty face in a most sarcastic smile. But 
it turned out that they were mistaken, Kulikov did not attempt 
to be abusive, but he behaved in a masterly way. He began 
by giving way and even listening with attention to his rival’s 
criticism, but, catching up one of his sayings, he observed 
modestly and emphati^ly that he was mistaken, and before 
Yolkin could recover and correct himself, he proved to him 
that he was in error on this point and on that. In fact Yolkin 
was routed quite unexpectedly and skilfully, and though he still 
carried the day, Kulikov’s followers were satisfied. 

"No, lads, you don’t beat him easily; he can take his own 
part, rather I" said some. 

"Yolkin knows morel" observed others, but they observed 
it rather deprecatingly. Both parties spoke suddenly in very 
conciliatory tones. 

"It’s not that he knows more, simply he has a lighter hand. 
And as for treating cattle, Kulikov is equal to anything there!" 

"Tlatheis, lad I" 

“That he is." 

Our new Sorrel was at last chosen and bought. It was a 
capital horse, young, strong and good-looking, with an extremely 
pleasant, good-humoured expression. It was, of course, 
irreproachable in all other respects. The convicts began haggling. 
The dealers asked thirty roubles, our fellows offered twenty-five. 
The bargaining was hot and lengthy. They kept adding and 
subtracting. At last they were amused at it themselves. 

"Are you going to take the money out of your own purse? 
What are you bargaining about?” said some. 

"Do you want to spare the government?" cried others. 

"But, after all, lads, after all, it’s sort of common money.” 

"Common money 1 Well, to be sure, there’s no need to sow 
fools like us, we spring up of ourselves." 

At last the bargain was clinched for twenty-eight roubles. 
The major was informed and the purchase was completed. Of 
course they brought out'bread and salt and led the new Sorrel 
into the prison with all due ceremony. I don’t think there was 
a convict who did not, on this occasion, pat the horse on the neck 
or stroke its nose. On the same day Sorrel was harnessed to 
bring in the water, and everyone looked with curiosity to see 
the new Sorrel drawing his barrel. Our water-carrier, Roman, 
looked at the new horse with extraordinary self-satisfaction. He 
was a peasant of fifty, of a silent and stolid character. And 
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all Russian coachmen are of a very sedate and even taciturn 
character, as though it were really the case that constant associa¬ 
tion with horses gave a man a special sedateness and even dignity. 
Roman was quiet, friendly to everyone, not talkative; he used 
to take pinches from a horn of tobacco and had always from 
time immemorial looked after the prison Sorrels. The one that 
had just been bought was the third of that name. The convicts 
were all convinced that a horse of sorrel colour was suited to the 
prison, that it would be, so to speak, better for the house. Roman, 
too, maintained this idea. Nothing would have induced them 
to buy a piebald horse, for instance. The task of water-carrier 
was, by some special privilege, always reserved for Roman, 
and none of us would ever have dreamt of disputing his right. 
When the last Sorrel died, it never occurred to anyone, even the 
major, to blame Roman; it was God’s will, that was all about 
it, and Roman was a good driver. 

Soon the new Sorrel became the favourite of the prison. 
Though the convicts are a rough set of men, they often went 
up to stroke him. It sometimes happened that Roman, return¬ 
ing from the river with the water, got down to close the gate 
which the sergeant had opened for him, and Sorrel would stand 
still in the yard with the barrel, waiting for him, and looking 
towards him out of the comer of his eyes. “Go on alone,” 
Roman would shout to him, and Sorrel would immediately go 
on alone, right up to the kitchen door, where he would stop, wait¬ 
ing for the cooks and the slop-pail men to come with their buckets 
for the water. “Clever Sorrel,” the prisoners shouted to him; 
“he's brought the water alone! He does as he is toldl” 

“There, upon my word! Only a beast, but he understands!” 
"He is a capital fellow. Sorrel!” 

Sorrel snorts and shakes his head as though he really did 
understand and is pleased at the praise. And someone is sure 
to bring him bread and salt at this point. Sorrel eats it and nods 
his head again as though to say: “I know you, I know you! 
I am a nice horse and you are a good man.” 

I used to like taking bread to Sorrel. It was pleasant to look 
into his handsome face and to feci on the palm of one's hand his 
soft warm lips quickly picking up the offering. 

Our prisoners in general would readily have been fond of 
animals, and if they had been allowed, they would gladly have 
reared all sorts of domestic birds and animals in prison. And 
could anything be more calculated to soften and elevate the 
harsh and savage character of the convicts than such occupa- 
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tion? But this was not allowed. It was forbidden by the 
regulations, and there was no place suitable for it. 

Yet it happened that there were several animals in prison 
during my time there. Besides Sorrel, we had dogs, geese, the 
goat Vaska and, for some time, there was an eagle. 

We had as a permanent prison dog, as I mentioned already, 
Sharik, a clever, good-natured animal with whom I was always 
on friendly terms. But as among the peasants everywhere the 
dog is always looked upon as an unclean animal whom one 
should scarcely notice, hardly anyone paid any attention to 
Sharik. The dog was simply there, slept in the yard, lived on 
the scraps from the kitchen, and no one took any particular 
interest m him; it knew everyone, however, and looked upon 
everyone in prison as its master. When the prisoners came in 
from work, as soon as the shout “Corporals!” was heard at 
the guard-house, the dog ran to the gates with a friendly greeting 
for every group, wagging his tail and looking affectionately in 
the face of every convict as he came in, hoping for some sort of 
caress. But for many years he did not succeed in winning a 
caress from anyone except me, and so he loved me more than all. 

I don't remember how it was that another dog, Byelka, came 
among us. The third, Kultyapka, I introduced myself, bring¬ 
ing him in as a puppy from where we were working. Byelka was 
a strange creature. He had once been run over by a cart and 
his spine was curved inwards, so that when he ran it looked like 
two white animals running, grown together. He was mangy too, 
and had discharging eyes; his tail, which was always between 
his legs, was mangy and patchy, almost without hair. A victim 
of destiny, he had evidently made up his mind to accept his lot 
without repining. He never barked or growled at anyone, as 
though he had not courage to. He lived for the most part 
behind the prison barracks in the hope of picking up food; if 
he saw any of us he would immediately, while we were some 
paces away, turn over on his back as a sign of humility, as 
much as to say: “Do with me what you will, you see I have no 
thought of resistance.” And every convict before whom he 
rolled over would give him a kick with his boot, as though he 
felt it incumbent on him to do so. “Ah, the nasty brute,” the 
convicts would say. But Byelka did not even dare to squeal, 
and if the pain was too much for him would give a muffled 
plaintive whine. He would roll over in the same way before 
Sharik or any other dog when anything called him outside the 
prison walls. He used to turn over and lie humbly on his back 



when some big long-eared dog rushed at him growling and bark¬ 
ing. But dogs like humility and submissiveness in their fellows. 
The savage dog was at once softened and stood with some hesita¬ 
tion over the submissive creature lying before him with his legs 
in the air, and slowly, with great curiosity, he would begin sniffing 
him all over. What could the trembling Byelka have been 
thinking all this time? What if he bites me, the ruffian? was 
probably what was in his mind. But after sniffing him over 
attentively, the dog would leave him at last, finding nothing 
particularly interesting about him. Byelka would at once leap 
up and again hobble after the long string of dogs who were 
following some charming bitch, and though he knew for a cer¬ 
tainty that he would never be on speaking terms with the 
charmer, still he hobbled after in the distance and it was a comfort 
to him in his trouble. He had apparently ceased to consider the 
point of honour; having lost all hope of a career in the future, 
he lived only for daily bread, and was fully aware of the fact. 
I once tried to caress him; it was something so new and un¬ 
expected for him that he suddenly collapsed on all fours on 
the ground trembling all over and beginning to whine aloud 
with emotion. I often patted him from compassion. After that 
he could not meet me without whining. As soon as he saw me 
in the distance, he would begin whining tearfully and hysterically. 
He ended by being killed by dogs on the rampart outside the 
prison. 

Kultyapka was a dog of quite a different character. Why I 
brought him from the workshop into the prison when he was 
still a blind puppy, I don’t know. I liked feeding him and 
bringing him up. Sharik at once took Kultyapka under his wing 
and used to sleep with him. When Kultyapka began to grow up, 
Sharik would let him bite his ears, pull his coat and play with 
him, as grown-up dogs usually play with puppies. Strange to 
say, Kultyapka hardly grew at all in height, but only in length 
and breadth. His coat was shaggy and of a light mouse colour; 
one ear hung down and one stood up. He was of a fervent and 
enthusiastic disposition like every puppy, who will as a rule 
squeal and bark with delight at seeing his master, dart up to 
lick his face and be ready to give the rein to all his other emotions, 
feeling that the proprieties are not to be considered and that all 
that matters is to show his enthusiasm. Wherever I might be, 
if I called "Kultyapka!” he would appear at once round some 
corner as though he had sprung out of the earth, and would 
fly to me with squealing rapture, turning somersaults and rolling 
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over like a ball as he came. I was awfully fond of this little 
monster. It seemed as though fate had nothing in store for him 
but joy and prosperity. But one fine day a convict called 
Neustroev, who made women's shoes and tanned skins, happened 
to take special notice of him. An idea seemed to strike him. 
He called Kultyapka to him, felt his coat and rolled him on his 
back in a friendly way. Kultyapka, suspecting nothing, squealed 
with delight. But next morning he disappeared. I looked for 
him for a long time; he had utterly vanished. And only a fort¬ 
night later all was explained. Neustroev had taken a particular 
fancy to Kultyapka’s coat. He skinned him, tanned the skin 
and lined with it the warm velvet boots which had been bespoken 
by the auditor’s wife. He showed me the boots when they were 
finished. The dog-skin lining looked wonderfully well. Poor 
Kultyapka! 

Many prisoners tanned skins, and they often brought into the 
prison dogs with good coats, who instantly disappeared. Some 
of these dogs were stolen, some even bought. I remember once 
seeing two convicts behind the kitchen consulting together and 
very busy about something. One of them held by a string a 
magnificent big black dog evidently of an expensive breed. Some 
rascal of a servant had brought it from his master’s and sold 
it for about sixpence to our shoemakers. The convicts were just 
going to hang it. This was a thing very easily done; they would 
strip off the skin and fling the dead body into the big deep cess¬ 
pool in the farthest corner of the prison yard, which stank 
horribly in the hottest days of summer. It was rarely cleaned out. 
The poor dog seemed to understand the fate in store for it. It 
glanced at each of the three of us in turn with searching and 
uneasy eyes and from time to time ventured to wag its drooping 
bushy tail, as though trying to soften us by this sign of its trust. 
I made haste to move away, and they no doubt finished the job 
to their satisfaction. 

It was by chance that we came to keep geese. Who first intro¬ 
duced them and to whom they really belonged I don’t know, 
but for some time they were a source of great diversion to the 
convicts and even became familiar objects in the town. They 
were hatched in the prison and were kept in the kitchen. When 
all the goslings were full grown, they all used to follow the con¬ 
victs to work in a flock. As soon as the drum sounded and the 
prisoners began to move towards the gates, our geese would run 
after us, cackling, fluttering their wings one after another 
leaping over the high sill of the gate, and would unhesitatingly 
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tom towards the right wing and there draw up and wwt till the 
convicts were ready to start. They always attached then^lwes 
to the largest party, and while the convicts were at work they 
would graze close by. As soon as the party began to move off 
again towatds the prison, the geese started too. It was reported 
in the fortre^ how the geese followed the convicts to work. 
"Hullo, here are the convicts with their gerae,” people would say 
when they met them. "How did you train them?" "Heres 
something for the geese," another would add and give us alms. 
But in spite of their devotion they were all killed for some feast 

^On the other hand nothing would have induced the convicts 
to kill our goat. Vaska, if it had not been for a special ^cum- 
stance. I don't know where he came from either, or who brought 
him into the prison, but one day a very charming little wtate 
kid made his appearance. In a few days we all grew fond of him 
and began to find entertainment and even consolation m him. 
They even found an excuse for keeping him by saymg, If we 
have a stable in the prison, we must have a goat." He did not, 
however, live in the stable, but at first in the kitchen and after¬ 
wards all over the prison. He was a very graceful, very ims- 
chievous creature. He ran up when he was called, jumped on 
benches and tables, butted at the convicts, and was always mpr 
and amusing. One evening when his horns had grown fairly big, 
a Lezghian called Babay, who was sitting on the steps with a 
group of other convicts, took it into his head to butt at the goat, 
they were knocking their foreheads together for a long time—to 
play like this with the goat was a favourite pastime of the convicts 
-when suddenly Vaska skipped on to the topmost step, and as 
soon as Babay turned aside, the goat instantly reared on its nmd 
legs and, bending his fore-legs inward, he butted with all his 
might at the back of Babay’s head so that the man flew head 
over heels off the steps to the intense glee of all present, espeaally 
Babay himself. Everyone was awfully fond of Vaska, in fact. 

When he began to be full grown it was decided after a long Md 
earnest deliberation to perform a certain operation on him which 
our veterinary specialists were very skilful in, or he vml 
so goaty", said the convicts. After that Vaska grew fearfully 
fat. The convicts used to feed him, too, as though they were 
fattening him up. He grew at last into a fine and handMme goat 
of extraordinary size with very long horns. He waddled as he 
walked. He, too, used to follow us to work, to the diversion of the 
convicts and of everyone we met. Everyone knew the prison 
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goat, Vaska. Sometimes if they were working on the bank of the 
riv^, for instance, the convicts would gather tender willow ^oots 
and other leaves and pick flowers on the rampart to decorate 
Vaska with them; they would wreathe flowers and green shoots 
round his horns and hang garlands all over his body. Vaska 
would return to the prison always in front of the convicts, decked 
out, and they would follow him, and seem proud of him when 
they met anyone. This admiration for the goat reached such a 
pit^ that some of our men, like children, suggested that they 
might gild Vaska’s horns. But they only talked of doing this, 
it was never actually done. I remember, however, asking Akim 
Akimitch, who, after Isay Fomitch, was our best gilder, whether 
one could really gild goats’ horns. At first he looked attentively 
at Ibe goat and adter serious consideration he replied that it was 
perhaps possible, but that it would not be lasting and would 
besides be utterly useless. With that the matter dropped. And 
Vaska might have lived for years in the prison and would perhaps 
have died of shortness of breath. But one day as he was returning 
home decked out with flowers at the head of the convicts, he was 
met by the major in his droshki. "Stop!” he roared; "whose 
goat is it?” It was explained to him. "Whatl a goat in the 
prison and without my permission! Sergeant!” The sergeant 
came forward and the order was promptly given that the goat 
should be immediately killed, that the slan should be sold in the 
market, and the money for it be put into the prison purse, and 
that the meat should be served out to the convicts in the soup. 
There was a great deal of talk and lamentation in the prison, but 
they did not dare to disobey. Vaska was slaughtered over the 
cesspool in the yard. One of the convicts bought the whole of 
the meat, paying a rouble and a half for it into the prison purse. 
With this money they bought rolls and the convict sold the meat 
in portions to the prisoners to be roasted. The meat turned out 
really to be exceptionally good. 

We had for some time in the prison an eagle, one of the small 
eagles of the steppes. Someone brought him into the prison 
wounded and exhausted. All the prisoners crowded round him; 
he could not fly; his right wing hung down on the ground, one 
leg was dislocated. I remember how fiercely he glared at us, 
looking about him at the inquisitive crowd, and opened his 
crooked beak, prepared to sell his life dearly. When they had 
looked at him long enough and were beginning to disperse, he 
hopped limping on one leg and fluttering his uninjured wing to 
the farthest end of the prison yard, where he took refuge in a 
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comer right under the fence. He remained with us for three 
months, and all that time would not come out of his comer. At 
first the convicts often went to look at him and used to set the 
dog at him. Sharik would fly at him furiously, but w^ evidently 
afraid to get too near. This greatly diverted the convicts. 
“Savage creature I He’ll never give ini” they used to say. 
Later Sharik began cmelly ill-treating him. He got over hu 
fear, and when they set him on the eagle he learnt to catch him 
by his injured wing. The eagle vigorously defended himself 
with his beak and, huddled in his comer, he looked fiercely and 
proudly like a wounded king at the inquisitive crowd who came 
to stare at him. 

At last everyone was tired of him; everyone forgot him, aband¬ 
oned him, yet every day there were pieces of fresh meat and a 
broken pot of water near him. So someone was looking after him. 
At first he would not eat, and ate nothing for several days; at last 
he began taking food, but he would never take it from anyone’s 
hand or in the presence of people. It happened that I watched 
him more than once. Seeing no one and thinking that he was 
alone, he sometimes ventured to come a little way out of his 
comer and limped a distance of twelve paces along the fence, 
then he went back and then went out again, as though he were 
taking exercise. Seeing me he hastened back to his comer, 
limping and hopping, and throwing back his head, opening his 
beak, with his feathers mifled, at once prepared for battle. None 
of my caresses could soften him; he pecked and straggled, would 
not t^e meat from me, and all the time I was near lum he used 
to stare intently in my face with his savage, piercing eyes. Fierce 
and solitary he awaited death, mistrustful and hostile to all. At 
last the convicte seemed to remember him, and thoi^h no one 
had mentioned him, or done anything for him for two months, 
everyone seemed suddenly to feel sympathy for him. They said 
that they must take the eagle out. “Let him die if he must, 
but not in prk)n,” they said. 

“To be sure, he is a free, fierce bird; you can’t get him used 
to prison,” others agreed. 

“It’s not like us, it seems,” added someone. 

“That’s a silly thing to say. He’s a bird and we are men, 
aren’t we?” 

“The eagle is the king of the forests, brothers,” began Skura- 
tov, but this time they did not listen to him. 

One day, after dinner, when the dram had just sounded for 
us to go to work, they took the eagle, holding his beak, for he 
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began fighting savagely, and carried him out of the prison. We 
got to the rampart. The twelve men of the party were eagerly 
curious to see where the eagle would go. Strange to say, they 
all seemed pleased, as though they too had won a share of 
freedom. 

"See, the cur, one does something for his good, and he keeps 
biting one," said the convict who was carrying Wm, looking at 
the fierce bird almost with affection. 

"Let him go, MUritkal" 

"It's no use rigging up a jack-in-the-box for him, it seems. 
Give him freedom, freedom full and freel” 

He threw the eagle from the rampart into the plain. It was a 
cold, gloomy day in late autumn, the wind was whistling over 
the bare plain and rustling in the yellow, withered, tussocky 
grass of the steppes. The eagle went off in a straight line, flutter¬ 
ing his injured wing, as though in haste to get away from us 
anywhere. With curiosity the convicts watched his head flitting 
through the grass. 

"Lookathiml” said one dreamily. "He doesn’t look round!" 
added another. "He hasn’t looked round once, lads, he just 
runs off I" 

"Did you expect him to come back and say thank you?" 
observed a third. 

“Ah, to be sure it’s freedom. It’s freedom he sniffs.” 

"You can't see him now, mates. . . ." 

"What are you standing for? March!” shouted the guards, 
and we all trudged on to work in silence. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE COMPLAINT 

In beginning this chapter the editor of the late Alexandr Petro- 
vitch Goryanchikov’s not^ feels it his duty to make the follow¬ 
ing statement to the reader: 

In the first chapter of "The House of the Dead” some words 
were said about a parricide belonging to the upper claa. Among 
other things he was quoted as an instance of the callousness 
wi& which the convicts will sometimes speak of their crimra. 
It was stated, too, that the murderer did not admit his guilt 
at his trial, but that judging by accounts given by people who 
knew all the details of hu story, the facts were so clear that it 
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was impossible to have any doubt of his guilt. These people told 
the author of the notes that the criminal was a man of reckless 
behaviour, that he had got into debt, and had killed his father 
because he coveted the fortune he would inherit from him. But 
all the people in the town where this parricide had lived told the 
story in the same way. Of this last fact the editor of these notes 
has fairly trustworthy information. Finally, it was stated in these 
notes that the criminal was always in the W of spirits in prison; 
that he was a whimsical, frivolous fellow, extremely lac^g in 
common sense, though by no means a fool, that the author had 
never noticed in him any sign of cruelty. And the words are 
added: “Of course I did not believe in that crime." 

The other day the editor of the notes from “The House of the 
Dead" received information from Siberia that the criminal really 
was innocent and had suffered ten years in penal servitude for 
nothing; that his innocence had been establish before a court, 
officially, that the real criminals had been found and had con¬ 
fessed, and that the luckless fellow had been already released 
from prison. The editor can feel no doubt of the truth of this 
news. There is nothing more to add. There is no need to enlarge 
on all the tragic significance of this fact, and to speak of the 
young life crushed under this terrible charge. The fact is too 
impressive, it speaks for itself. 

We believe, too, that if such a fact can be possible, this 
possibility adds a fresh and striking feature to the description 
of “The House of the Dead", and puts a finishing touch to the 
picture. 

Now we will* continue. 

I have already said that I did at last become accustomed to 
my position in prison. But this came to pass painfully and with 
dfficulty and far too gradually. It took me almost a year, in 
fact, to reach this stage, and that was the hardest year of my 
life. And that is why the whole of it is imprinted on my memory 
for ever. I believe I remember every successive hour of that 
year. I said, also, that other convicts, too, could not get used to 
that life. I remember how in that first year I often wondered to 
myself what they were feeling, could they be contented? And I 
was much occupied with these questions. I have mentioned 
already that all the convicts lived in prison not as though they 
were at home there, but as though they were at a hotd, on a 
journey, at some temporary halt. Even men sentenced for their 
whole life were restless or miserable, and no doubt every one of 
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them was dreaming of something almost impossible. This ever* 
lasting uneasiness, which showed itself unmistakably, though not 
in words, this strange impatient and intense hope, which some¬ 
times found involuntary utterance, at times so wild as to be almc^t 
like delirium, and what was most striking of all, often persisted in 
men of apparently the greatest common sense—gave a special 
aspect and character to &e place, so much so that it constituted 
perhaps its most typical characteristic. It made one feel, almost 
from the first moment, that there was nothing like this outside 
the prison walls. Here all were dreamers, and this was apparent 
at once. What gave poignancy to this feeling was the fact that 
this dreaminess gave the greater number of the prisoners a 
gloomy and sullen, almost abnormal, expressioii. The vast 
majority were taciturn and morose to the point of vindictiveiJ^; 
they id not like displaying their hopes. Candour, simplicity 
were looked on with contempt. The more fantasticd his ho^, 
the more conscious the dreamer himself was of their fantasticd 
character, the more obstinately and shyly he concealed them in 
his heart, but he could not renounce them. Who knows, some 
perhaps were inwardly ashamed of them. There is so much sober- 
mindedness and grasp of reality in the Russian character, and 
with it such inner mockery of self. Perhaps it was this continual 
hidden self-dissatisfaction which made these men so impatient 
with one another in the daily affairs of life, so irritable and sneer¬ 
ing with one another, and if, for instance, some one of them 
rather simpler and more impatient than the rest were to ra^e 
himself conspicuous by uttering aloud what was in the secret mind 
of all, and were to launch out into dreams and hopes, the others 
roughly pul him down at once, suppressed him and ridiculed 
him; but I fancy that the harshest of his assailants were just those 
who perhaps outstripped him in their own hopes and dreams. 
Candid and simple people were, as I have said already, looked 
upon generally as the vulgarest fools, and they were treated with 
contempt. Every man was so ill-humoured and vain that he 
despised anyone good-natured and free from vanity. All but 
these naive and simple chatterers, all the taciturn, that is, may be 
shar ply divided into the ill-natured and the good-natured, the 
sullen and the serene. There were far more of the ill-natured and 
the sullen, and those of them who were naturally talkative were 
infallibly uneasy backbiters and slanderers. They meddled m 
everyone’s affairs, though of their own hearts, their own private 
affairs, they showed no one a glimpse. That was not the thing, 
not correct. The good-natured—a very small group—were qmet, 
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hid their imaginings in their hearts, and were of course more 
prone than the ill-natured to put faidi and hope in them. Yet I 
fancy that there was another group of prisoners who had lost all 
hope. Such was the old dissenter from the Starodubovsky 
settlements; there were very few of these. The old man was 
externally calm (I have described him already), but from certain 
symptoms I judge that his inner misery was terrible. But he had 
his means of escape, his salvation—prayer, and the idea of 
martyrdom. The convict whom I have described already, who 
used to read the Bible, and who went out of his mind and &rew a 
brick at the major, was probably one of the desperate class too, 
one of those who have lost their last hope, and as life is impossible 
without hope he found a means of escape in a voluntary and 
almost artificial martyrdom. He declared that he attadred the 
major without malice, simply to "accept suffering". And who 
knows what psychological process was taking place in his heart 
then I Without some goal and some effort to reach it no man can 
live. When he has lost dl hope, all object in life, man often 
becomes a monster in his misery. The one object of the prisoners 
was freedom and to get out of prison. 

But here I have ^n trying to classify all the prisoners, and 
that is hardly possible. Real life is infinite in its variety in 
comparison with even the cleverest abstract generalisation, and 
it does not admit of sharp and sweeping distinctions. The 
tendency of real life is always towards greater and greater 
differentiation. We, too, had a life of our own of a sort, and it 
was not a mere official existence, but a real inner life of our own. 

But, as I have mentioned already, I did not, and indeed could 
not, penetrate to the irmer depths of this life at the beginning of 
my time in prison, and so all its external incidents were a source 
of unutterable misery to me then. I sometimes was simply begin¬ 
ning to hate those men who were sufferers like myself. I even 
envied them for being, anyway, among their equals, their com¬ 
rade, understanding one another; though in reahty they were all 
as si(^ and weary as I was of this companionship erfforced by 
stick and lash, of this compulsory association, and everyone was 
secretly looking towards something far away from all the r^t. I 
repeat again, Uiere were legitimate grounds for the envy which 
came upon me in moments of ill-humour. Those who declare 
that it is no harder for a gentleman, an educated man and all 
the rest of it, in our prisons and in Siberia than it is for any 
peasant are really quite wrong. I know I have heard of theories 
on the subject of late, I have read of them. There is something 
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true and humane at the back of this idea—all are men, all are 
human beings. But the idea is too abstract. It overlooks too 
many practical aspects of the question, which cannot be grasped 
except by experience. I don’t say this on the grounds that the 
gentleman, the man of education, may be supposed to be more 
refined and delicate in bis feelings, that he is more developed. 
There is no standard by which to measure the soul and its 
development. Even education itself is no test. I am ready to be 
the first to testify that, in the midst of these utterly uneducated 
and down-trodden sufferers, I came across instances of the 
greatest spiritual refinement. Sometimes one would know a man 
for years in prison and despise him and think that he was not 
a human being but a brute. And suddenly a moment will come 
by chance when his soul will suddenly reveal itself in an involun¬ 
tary outburst, and you see in it such wealth, such feeling, such 
heart, such a vivid understanding of its own suffering, and of the 
suffering of others, that your eyes are open and for the first 
moment you can't believe what you have seen and heard yourself. 
The contrary happens too; education is sometimes found side by 
side with such barbarity, such cynicism, that it revolts you, and 
in spite of the utmost good-nature and all previous theories on 
the subject, you can find no justification or apology. 

I am not speaking of the change of habits, of manner of life, 
of diet, etc., though that is harder of course for a man of the 
wealthier class than for a peasant, who has often been hungry 
when free, and in prison at least has enough to eat. I am not 
going to argue about that. Let us assume tlut for a man of any 
strength of will all this is of little consequence compared with 
other discomforts, though in reality a change of habits is not a 
trifling matter nor of little consequence. But there are discomforts 
beside which all this is so trivial that one ceases to notice the filth 
of one’s surroundings, the fetters, the close confinement, the 
insufficient and unclean food. Thci sleekest fine gentleman, the 
softest weakling will be able to eat black bread and soup with 
beetles in it, after working in the sweat of his brow, as he has 
never worked in freedom. To this one can get accustomed, as 
described in the humorous prison song which tells of a fine 
gentleman in prison: 

Cabbage and water they give me to eat, 

And I gobble it up as though it were sweet. 

No; what is much more important than all this is that while 
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two hours after his arrival an ordinary prisoner is on the ,same 
footing as all the rest, is at home, has the same rights in the 
community as the rest, is understood by everyone, understands 
everyone, knows everyone, and is looked on by everyone as a 
comrade, it is very different with the gentleman, the man of a 
different class. However straightforward, good-natured and 
clever he is, he will for years be hated and despised by all; he 
will not be understood, and what is more he will not be trusted. 
He is not a friend, and not a comrade, and though he may at 
last in the course of years attain such a position among them 
that they will no longer insult him, yet he will never be one of 
them, and will for ever be painfully conscious that he is solitary 
and remote from all. This remoteness sometimes comes to pass 
of itself unconsciously through no ill-natured feeling on the part 
of the convicts. He is not one of themselves, and that’s all. 
Nothing is more terrible than living out of one’s natural sur¬ 
roundings. A peasant transported from Tt^anrog to the port of 
Petropavlovsk at once finds the Russian peasants there exactly 
like Imself, at once understands them, and gets on with them, 
and in a couple of hours they may settle down peaceably to live 
in the same hut or shanty. It is very different with gentlemen. 
They are divided from the peasants by an impassable gulf, and 
this only becomes fully apparent when the gentleman is by force 
of external circumstances completely deprived of his former 
privileges, and is transformed into a peasant. You may have 
to do with the peasants all your life, you may associate with them 
every day for forty years, officially for instance, in the regulation 
administrative forms, or even simply in a friendly way, as a 
benefactor or, in a certain sense, a father—you will never know 
them really. It will all be an optical illusion and nothing more. 
I know that all who read what I say will think that I am exaggera¬ 
ting. But I am convinced of its truth. I have reached the 
conviction, not from books, not from abstract theory, but from 
experience, and I have had plenty of time to verify it. Perhaps 
in time everyone will realise the truth of this. 

Events, as ill-luck would have it, confirmed my observations 
from the first and had a morbid and unhinging influence on me. 
That first summer I wandered about the prison in almost complete 
loneliness without a friend. As I have mentioned already I was in 
such a state of mind that I could not even distinguish and 
appreciate those of the prisoners who were later on able to grow 
fond of me, though they never treated me as an equal. I had 
comrades too of my own class, but their comradeship did not ease 
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my heart of its oppression. I hated the sight of everything and 
I had no means of escape from it. And here, for instance, is one 
of the incidents which from the beginning made me understand 
how completely I was an outsider, and how peculiar my position 
was in the prison. 

One day that summer, early in July, on a bright hot working 
day at one o'clock, when usually we rested before our afternoon 
work, the prisoners all got up like one man and began forming 
in the yard. I had heard nothing about it till that minute. At 
that Hmft I used to be so absorbed in myself that I scarcely 
noticed what was going on about me. Yet the prisoners had for 
the last three days been in a state of suppressed excitement. 
Perhaps this excitement had begun much earlier, as I reflected 
afterwards when I recalled snatches of talk, and at the same time 
the increased quarrelsomeness of the convicts and the morMcness 
and peculiar irritability that had been conspicuous in them of 
late. I had put it down to the hard work, the long wearisome 
summer days, the unconscious dreams of the forest and of free¬ 
dom, and the brief nights, in which it was difficult to get enough 
sleep. Perhaps all this was working together now into one out¬ 
break, but the pretext for this outbreak was the prison food. 
For some days past there had been loud complaints and indigna¬ 
tion in the prison, and especially when we were gathered together 
in the kitchen at dinner or supper; they were discontented with 
the cooks and even tried to get a new one, but quickly dismissed 
him and went back to the old. In fact all were in an unsettled 
state of mind. 

"They work us hard and they fed us on tripe," someone 
would growl in the kitchen. 

"If you don't like it, order a blancmange," another would 
reply. 

"I like soup made of tripe, lads,” a third would put in, it s 

nice.” , , . . 

"But if you never get anything else but tnpe, is it nicei’ 

"Now, to be sure, it's time for meat,” said a fourth; "we toil 
and toil in the brickyard; when one’s work's done, one wants 
something to eat. And what is tripe?” 

"And if it is not tripe, it’s heart.” 

"Yes, there's that heart too. Tripe and heart, that s all they 
give us. Fine fare that is! Is that justice or is it not ? ’' 

"Yes, the food's bad.” 

"He's filling his pockets, I warrant.” 

"It’s not your business.” 
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“Whose then? It's my belly. If everybody would make a 
complaint we should get something done." 

“A complaint?” 

“Yes." 

“It seems you didn't get flogged enoi^h for that complaint. 
You imagine!” 

“That's true,” another who had hitherto been silent said 
grumpily. “It's easy talking. What are you going to say in 
your complaint? You'd better tell us that first, you blockhead I'' 

“All right. I'll tell you. If all would come. I'd speak with all. 
It's being poor, it is! Some of us eat their own food, and some 
never sit down but to prison fare.” 

“Ah, the sharp-eyed, envious fellow 1 His eyes smart to see 
others well off.” 

“Don't covet another man's pelf, but up and earn it for 
yourself!” 

“I'll dispute that with you till my hair is grey. So you are a 
rich man, since you want to sit with your arms folded?” 

“Eroshka is fat with a dog and a cat!” 

"But truly, lads, why sit still? We've had enough of putting 
up with their fooling. They are skinning us. Why not go to 
them?” 

“Why not? You want your food chewed, and put into your 
mouth, that's what you are used to. Because it's prison, that's 
why!” 

“When simple folk fall out, the governor grows fat.” 

“Just so. Eight-eyes has grown fat. He's bought a pair of 
greys.” 

“Yes, and he is not fond of drinking, eh?” 

“He was fighting the other day with the veterinary over cards. 
They were at it all night. Our friend was two hours at fisticuffs 
with him. Fedka said so.” 

“That's why we have stewed heart.” 

“Ah, you fools! It's not for us to put ourselves forward.” 

“But if we all go, then we shall see what defence he will make. 
We must insist on Aat.” 

“Defence! He'll give you a punch in the face and that will 
be all.” 

“And then court-martial us afterwards.” 

In short everyone was excited. At that time our food really 
was poor. And besides, all sorts of things came simultaneously— 
above all, the general mood of depression, the continual hidden 
misery. The convict is from his very nature fault-finding, 
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mutinous; but the mutiny of all or even of a large number is rare, 
owing to the continual dissensions among them. Every one of 
them is aware of it; that's why they are much more given to 
violent langus^e than to deeds. But this time the excitement did 
not pass off without action. They began collecting in groups about 
the prison wards, arguing; they recalled with oaths the whole 
of the major’s term of office, ferreted out every detail. Some 
were particularly excited. Agitators and ringleaders always 
turn up at such times. The ringleaders on these occasions— 
that is, on the occasion of a complaint being made—are always 
remarkable men, and not only in prison, but in gangs of work¬ 
men, companies of soldiers and so on. They are of a special type 
and everywhere have something in common. They are spirited 
men, eager for justice, and in perfect simplicity and honesty 
persuaded of its inevitable, direct and, ateve all, immediate 
possibility. These men are no stupider than their fellows, in fact 
there are some very clever ones among them, but they are too 
ardent to be shrewd and calculating. If there are men who are 
capable of skilfully leading the masses and winning their cause, 
they belong to a different class of popular heroes and natural 
leaders of the people, a type extremely rare among us. But those 
agitators and ringleaders of whom I am speaking now almost 
always fail, and are sent to prison and pensd servitude in conse¬ 
quence. Through their zeal they fail, but it is their zeal that 
^ves them their influence over the masses. Men follow them 
readily. Their warmth and honest indignation have an effect 
on everyone and in the end the most hesitating give their 
adherence to them. Their blind confidence in success seduces 
even the most inveterate sceptics, although sometimes this 
confidence has such feeble, such childish foundations that one 
wonders, looking on, how they can have gained a following. 
The great thing is that they march in the front and go forward 
fearing nothing. They rush straight before them like bulls, with 
their heads down, often with no knowledge of the affair, no 
caution, none of that practical casuistry by means of which 
the most vulgar and degraded man will sometimes succeed, attain 
his object and save his skin. They inevitably come to grief 
themselves. In ordinary life these people are choleric, con¬ 
temptuous, irritable and intolerant. Most often they we of very 
limited intelligence and that, indeed, partly makes their stren^h. 
What is most annoying in them is that, instead of going straight 
for their object, they often go off on a side-issue into trifles, 
and it is this that is their ruin. But the people can understand 
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them and therein lies their strength. I must, howev^, say a few 
words to explain what is meant by a complaint. 

There were some men in our prison who had been sent there 
for making a complaint. They were the men who were most 
excited now. Especially one called Maitinov, who had been 
in the hussars, a hot-headed, restless and suspicious man, but 
honest and truthful. Another was Vassily Antonov, a man 
as it were coldly irritated, with an insolent expression and a 
haughty, sarcastic smile, extremely intelligent, however. He too 
was honest and truthful. But 1 cannot describe all of them, 
there were a great many. Petrov among others was continually 
flitting backwards and forwards listening to all the groups, say¬ 
ing little, but evidently excited, and he was the first to run out 
when they began to assemble in the yard. 

The sergeant whose duty it was to keep order among us 
at once came out in a panic. The convicts, drawn up in the 
yard, asked him politely to tell the major that the prisoners 
wanted to speak to him in person and to ask him about one or 
two points. All the veterans followed the sergeant and drew 
themselves up on the other side facing the prisoners. The 
message given to the sergeant was an extraordinary one and 
filled him with horror. But he dared not refuse to take it at 
once to the major. To begin with, since the prisoners had already 
come to this, something worse might happen—ail the prison 
officials were extraordinarily cowarffiy widi regard to the con¬ 
victs. In the second place, even if there were nothing wrong 
and they should all think better of it and disperse at once, even 
then it was the duty of the sergeant to report everything that 
happened to the major at once. Pale and trembling with fear, 
he hastily went without attempting to question the convicts or 
reason with them himself. He saw that they would not even talk 
to him now. 

Knowing nothing about it, I, too, went out to stand with the 
others. I only learnt the details of the affair later. I thought 
that some inspection was going on, but not seeing the soldiers 
whose duty it was to carry out the inspection, I wondered and 
began looking about me. The men's faces were excited and 
irritated. Some were even pale. All looked anxious and silent, 
in anticipation of speaking to the major. I noticed that several 
looked at me with extraordinary amazement, but turned away 
in sUence. It obviously seemed strange to them that I should 
have joined them. They evidently did not believe that I had 
come out to take part in the complaint, but soon afterwards all 
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who were around me turned to me again. All looked at me 
inquiringly. 

"What are you here for?" Vaaily Antonov, who stood farther 
off than the rest, asked me in a loud, rude voice. Till then 
he had always addressed me formally and treated me with 
politeness. 

I looked at him in perplexity, still trying to understand what 
it all meant, and beginning to guess that something extraordinary 
was happening. 

"Yes, what need have you to stand here? Go indoors," 
said a young convict of the military division, a quiet, good- 
natured fellow whom I knew nothing of. "It's nothing to do 
wiA you." 

"But they are all forming up, I thought there was an in¬ 
spection," I said. 

"I say, so he has crawled out, too!" shouted another. 

"Iron beak!" said another. "Fly-crushers!" said a third 
with ineffable contempt. This new nickname evoked general 
laughter. 

"He sits with us in the kitchen as a favour," answered some- 
one. 

"They're in clover everywhere. This is prison, but they have 
rolls to eat and buy sucking-pig. You eat your own provisions, 
why are you poking in here?" 

"This is not the place for you, Alexandr Petrovitch," said 
Kulikov, approaching me in a nonchalant way; he took me by 
the arm and led me out of the ranks. 

He was pale, his black eyes were gleaming, and he was biting 
his lower lip. He was not awaiting the major with indifference. 
I particularly liked looking at Kulikov, by the way, on all such 
occasions, that is, on all occasions when he had to show what 
he was. He posed fearfully, but he did what had to be done. 
I believe he would have gone to the scaffold with a certmn style 
and gallantry. At this moment, when everyone was being rude 
and familiar to me, he with evident intention redoubled his 
courtesy to me, and at the same time his words were peculiarly, 
as it were disd ainf ully, emphatic and admitted of no protest. 

"This is our affair, Alexandr Petrovitch, and you’ve nothiiig 
to do with it. You go away and wait. All your friends are in 
the kitchen; you go there." , 

"Under the ninth beam, where Antipka nimble-heels lives! 
someone put in. 

Through the open window of the kitchen I did, in fact, see our 
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Poles. I fancied, however, that there were a good many people 
there besides. Disconcerted, I went into the kitchen. I was 
pursued by laughter, oaths and cries of tyu-tyu-t3m (the sound 
which took the place of whistling in prison). 

“He didn’t like it I Tyu-tyu-tyu! At him!” I had never 
bdore been so insulted in the prison, and this time I felt it very 
bitterly. But 1 had turned up at ^e wrong moment. In the 
entry to the kitchen I met T., a young man of strong will and 
generous heart, of no great education, though he was a man of 
good birth. He was a great friend of B's. The other convicts 
marked him out from the rest of us “gentlemen” and had some 
affection for him. He was brave, manly and strong, and this 
was somehow apparent in every gesture. 

“What are you doing, Goryanchikov?” he shouted at me; 
“come here I” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

“They are presenting a complaint, don’t you know? It 
won’t do them any good; who’ll believe convicts? They’ll 
try to find out the instigators, and if we are there they’ll be sure 
to pitch on us first as responsible for the mutiny. Remember 
what we came here for. They will simply be flogged and we 
shall be tried. The major hates us all, and will be glad to ruin 
us. And by means of us he’ll save himself.” 

“And the convicts would be glad to betray us,” added M., 
as we went into the kitchen. 

“You may be sure they wouldn’t spare us,” T. assented. 

There were a great many other people, some thirty, besides 
us “gentlemen” in the kitchen. They W all remained behind, 
not wishing to take part in the complaint—some from cowardice, 
others from a full conviction of the uselessness of any sort of 
complaint. Among them was Akim Akimitch, who had a natural 
and inveterate hostility to all such complaints, as destructive 
of morality and official routine. He said nothing, but waited 
in perfect tranquillity for the end of the affair, not troubling 
himself as to its result, and thoroughly convinced of the 
inevitable triumph of discipline and the will of the authoriti^. 
Isay Fomitch was there, too, looking much perplexed, and with 
drooping nose listening greedily and apprehensively to our con¬ 
versation. He was in great anxiety. All the Poles of the peasant 
class were here too, with their compatriots of the privileged class. 
There were seme other timid souls, people who were always silent 
and dejected. They had not dared to join the others, and were 
mournfully waiting to see how it would end. There were also 
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some morose and always sullen convicts who were not of a timid 
character. They stayed behind from obstinacy and a con¬ 
temptuous conviction that it was all foolishness, and that nothing 
but harm would come of it. But yet I fancy they felt somewhat 
awkward now; they did not look perfectly at their ease. Though 
they knew they were perfectly right about the complaint, as 
they were proved to be in the sequel, yet they felt rather as 
though ftey had cut themselves off from their mates, as though 
they had betrayed their comrades to the major. Another man 
who was in the kitchen was Yolkin, the Silurian peasant con¬ 
demned for false coinage who had carried off Kulikov’s practice 
as a vet. in the town. The Starodubovsky Old Believer was there, 
too. The cooks to a man had remained in the kitchen, probably 
convinced that they constituted part of the prison management, 
and consequentiy that it was not seemly for them to act in 
opposition to it. 

“Almost all have gone out except these, though,” I observed 
hesitatingly to M. 

“What, is it true?” muttered B. 

“We should have run a hundred times more risk than they 
do if we went out, and why should we? ]e Ms ces brigands. 
And can you imagine for a moment that their complaint will 
have any effect? Why should we meddle in this foolishness?” 

“Nothing will come of it,” put in another convict, a stubborn 
and exasperated old man. Almazov, who was present, made 
haste to agree with him, saying: 

“Except that fifty of them will get a flogging, nothing will 

come of it.” 

“The major has cornel” shouted someone, and all rushed 
eagerly to the windows. 

Tfie major flew up, spiteful and infuriated, flushed and wearing 
spectacles. Mutely but resolutely he went up to the front row. 
On such occasions he was really bold and never lost his present 
of mind. Besides, he was almost always half-drunk. Even his 
greasy forage cap with the orange band on it and his dirty silver 
epaulettes had a sinister aspect at this moment. He was followed 
by Dyatlov, the clerk, a very important person, who in reality 
governed everyone in the prison, and even had an influence 
over the major; he was a sly man, very cunning, but not a 
bad fellow. The convicts liked him. He was followed by our 
sergeant, who had evidently just come in for a fearful wigging, 
and was expecting something ten times worse later on. Behind 
him were three or four guards, not more. The convicts, who 
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had been standing with their caps off ever since they had sent 
the sergeant to fetch the major, now all drew themselves up 
and pulled themselves together; every man of them shifted from 
one leg to the other, and then they all stood mute and rigid, 
waiting for the first word or rather for the first shout of the 
major. 

It followed promptly; at his second word the major bawled 
at the top of his voice, almost squealed, in fact; he was in a 
violent fury. From the windows we could see him running along 
the front rank, rushing up to the men, questioning them. But 
it was too far off for us to hear his questions or Qie convicts’ 
replies. We could only hear him shouting shrilly: 

"Mutineers! . . . Beating! . . . Ringleaders! You are a 
ringleader? You are a ringleader?” he shouted, pouncing on 
somebody. 

No answer was audible. But a minute later we saw a convict 
leave the general body and walk towards the guard-house. A 
minute later another followed him in the same direction, then 
a third. 

"All under arrest! I’ll teach you! Whom have you got there 
in the kitchen?” he squealed, seeing us at the open windows. 
"All come here! Drive them here at once! ” 

The clerk Dyatlov came to us in the kitchen. In the kitchen 
he was told that we had no complaint to make. He returned at 
once and reported to the major. 

"Ah, they haven’t!” he repeated two notes lower, obviously 
relieved. "No matter, send them all here!” 

We went out. I felt rather ashamed of coming out. And 
indeed, we all walked with hanging heads. 

"Ah, Prokofyev! Yolkin too. Is that you, Almazov? Stand 
here—stand here all together,” the major said to us in a soft 
but hurried voice, looking at us amicably. "M., you are here, 
too . . . Make a list of them, Dyatlov! Dyatlov, make a list 
at once of those who are satisfied and those who are dissatisfied; 
every one of them, and bring the list to me. I’ll put you all 
. . . under arrest. I’ll teach you, you rascals!” 

The list had an effect. 

"We are satisfied!” a grating voice said suddenly from the 
crowd of the dissatisfied, but he spoke rather hesitatingly. 

"Ah, you are satisfied! Who’s satisfied? Those who are 
satisfied come forward.” 

"We are satisfied, we are satisfied,” several voices chimed in. 

"Satisfied? Men, you have been led astray. So there have been 
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agitators working upon you. So much the worse for them!” 

Good God, what's happening I” said a voice in the crowd. 

"Who’s that who shouted?” roared the major, rushing in 
the direction from which the voice came. "Is that you, 
Rastorguyev? You shouted? To the guard-house!” 

Rastorguyev, a tall, puffy-faced young fellow, stepped out 
and walked at once towards the guard-house. It was not he 
who had spoken, but as he had been pitched upon he went. 

"You don't know when you are well off!” the major howled 
after him. "Ah, you fat-face! I'll find you all out! Those 
who are satisfied, step forward!” 

"We are satisfied, your honour!” murmured some dozens of 
gloomy voices; the rest remained stubbornly silent. But that was 
enough for the major. It was evidently to his advantage to end 
the scene as quickly as possible, and to end it somehow 
pacifically. 

"Ah, now all are satisfied!” he said hurriedly. "I saw that 
... I knew it. It’s the work of agitators! There must be 
agitators among them!” he went on, addressing Dyatlov. "We 
must go into that more carefully. But now . . . now it's time 
for work. Beat the drum!” 

He was present himself at the telling off of convicts to their 
different tasks. The convicts dispersed in mournful silence to 
their work, glad at any rate to be out of his sight as soon as 
possible. But after they had gone, the major at once went to 
the guard-house and punished the "ringleaders”, not very 
cruelly, however. He hurried over it, in fact. One of them, we 
were told afterwards, begged his pardon, and was at once let 
off. It was evident that the major was not perfectly at his 
ease, and was perhaps even a little scared. A complaint is always 
a ticklish matter, and though the convicts' protest could hardly 
be called a complaint, because it was presented not to a higher 
authority, but to the major himself, yet it was awkward, it was 
not the right thing. What disconcerted him most was that 
almost all the prisoners had taken part in the protest. He must 
suppress it at all costs. They soon released the ringleaders. 
Next day the food was better, but the improvement did not last 
long. For some days afterwards the major visited the prison 
more frequently and found fault more frequently. Our sergeant 
went about looking anxious and perplexed, as though he could 
not get over his amazement. As for the convicts, they could not 
settle down for a long time afterwards, but they were not so much 
excited as before, they were in a state of dumb perplexity and 
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bewilderment. Some of them were deeply despondent. Others 
expressed their discontent, but sparingly. Many in their 
exasperation jeered at themselves aloud, as though to punish 
themselves for having got up the protest. 

"Put it in your pipe and smoke it,” someone would say. 

"We had our joke and now we must pay for it!” another 
would add. 

"What mouse can bell the cat?” observed a third. 

"There’s no teaching us without the stick, we all know. It's 
a good thing he didn't flog us all.” 

"For the future think more and talk less and you’ll do better!” 
someone would observe malignantly. 

"Why, are you setting up to teach?” 

"To be sure I am.” 

"And who are you to put yourself forward?” 

"Why, I am a man so far, and who arc you?” 

"You are a dog’s bone, that’s what you are.” 

"That’s what you are.” 

"There, there, shut up! What's the shindy about!” the 
others shouted at the disputants from all sides. 

The same evening, that is, on the day of the complaint, on 
my return from work, I met Petrov behind the barracks. He 
was looking for me. Coming up to me he muttered something, 
two or three vague exclamations, but soon relapsed into absent- 
minded silence and walked mechanically beside me. All this 
affair was still painfully weighing on my heart, and I fancied 
that Petrov could explain something to me. 

"Tell me, Petrov,” said I, "are they angry with us?” 

"Who angry?” he asked, as though waking up. 

"The convicts angry with us—^the gentlemen.” 

"Why should they be angry with you?” 

"Because we did not take part in the complaint.” 

"But why should you make a complaint?” he asked, as 
though trying to understand me. "You buy your own food.” 

"Good heavens! But some of you who joined in it buy your 
own food, too. We ought to have done the same—as comrades.” 

"But . . . but how can you be our comrades?” he asked in 
perplexity. 

I looked at him quickly; he did not understand me in the 
least, he did not know what I was driving at. But I understood 
him thoroughly at that instant. A thought that had been 
stirring vaguely within me and haunting me for a long time had 
at last become clear to me, and I suddenly understood what I 
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had only imperfectly realised. I understood that they would 
never accept me as a comrade, however much I might be a con¬ 
vict, not if I were in for life, not if I were in the special division. 
But I remember most clearly Petrov’s face at that minute. His 
question, "how can you be our comrade?” was full of such 
genuine simplicity, such simple-hearted perplexity. I wondered 
if there were any irony, any malicious mockery in the question. 
There was nothing of the sort; simply we were not their com¬ 
rades and that was all. You go your way, and we go ours; 
you have your affairs, and we have ours. 

And, indeed, I had expected that after the complaint they 
would simply torment us to death without mercy, and that life 
would be impossible for us. Nothing of the sort, we did not 
hear one word of reproach, not a hint of reproach; there was no 
increase of ill-feeling against us. They simply gibed at us a little 
on occasions, as they had done before—nothing else. They were 
not in the least angry either with the other convicts who had 
remained in the kitchen and not joined in the complaint; nor 
with those who had first shouted that they were satisfied. No 
one even referred to it. This last fact puzzled me especially. 


CHAPTER VIII 

COMRADES 

I WAS, of course, most attracted to the men of my own sort, 
the "gentlemen” that is, especially at first. But of the three 
Russian convicts of that class who were in our prison (Akim 
Akimitch, the spy A., and the man who was believed to have 
killed his father) the only one I knew and talked to was Akim 
Akimitch. I must confess that I resorted to Akim Akimitch 
only, so to say, in despair, at moments of the most intense bore¬ 
dom and when there was no prospect of speaking to anyone else. 
In the last chapter I have tried to arrange all the convicts in 
classes, but now I recall Akim Akimitch, I think that one might 
add another class. It is true that he would be the only repre¬ 
sentative of it—that is, the class of the absolutely indifferent 
convicts. Absolutely indifferent convicts, those, that is, to whom 
it was a matter of indifference whether they lived in prison or in 
freedom, one would have supposed did not and could not exist, 
but I think Akim Akimitch was an example of one. He had 
established himself in prison, indeed, as though he meant to 
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spend his life there; everything about him, his mattress, his 
pillows, his pots and pans, all were on a solid and permanent foot¬ 
ing. Iliere was nothing of a temporary, bivouacking character 
about him. He had many years stUl to be in prison, but I doubt 
whether he ever thought of leaving it. But if he were reconciled 
to his position, it was not from inclination, but from subordina¬ 
tion, though, indeed, in his case it amounted to the same thing. 
He was a good-natured man, and he helped me, indeed, at first 
with advice and kind offices; but I confess, sometimes, especially 
at first, he produced in me an intense depres^on which stiU 
further increased my misery. Yet it was my misery drove me to 
talk to him. I longed sometimes for a living word, however bitter 
or impatient or spiteful; we might at least have railed at our 
destiny together. But he was silent, gumming his paper lamps, 
or he would tdl me of the review in which he had taken part in 
such a year, and who was the commanding officer of the ffivision 
and what his Christian name was, and whether he had been 
satisfied with the review, and how the signals for the guimers had 
been changed, and all in the same even, decorous voice like the 
dripping of water. He scarcely showed the slightest animation 
when he told me ffiat he had been deemed worthy to receive 
the ribbon of St. Anne on his sword for the part he had taken 
in some action in the Caucasus. Only at that moment his voice 
became extraordinarily dignified and solemn; it dropped to a 
mysterious undertone when he pronounced the words “St. 
Anne", and for three minutes afterwards he became particularly 
silent and sedate. . . . During that first year I had stupid 
moments when I (and always quite suddenly) began, I don’t 
know why, almost to hate Akim Akimitch, and I cursed the 
fate which had put me with ray head next his on the common 
bed. Usually an hour later 1 reproached myself for the filing. 
But this was only during my first year; later on I became quite 
reconciled to Akm Akimitch in my heart, and was ashamed of 
my foolishness. Outwardly, as far as I remember, we were always 
on good terms. 

Besides these three Russians there were eight others, Polish 
prisoners, of the upper class in the prison while I was there. 
Some of them I got to know pretty well, and was glad of their 
frienddiip, but not all. The best of them were morbid, 
exceptional and intolerant to the last degree. With two of them 
I gave up talking altogether in the end. Only three of them 
were well educated: B., M., and Z., who had been a professor 
of mathematics, a nice, good-natured old man, very eccentric 
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and not at all clever, 1 diink, in spite of his education. M. and 
B. were men of a quite different type. I got on well with M. 
from the first; I respected him and never quarrelled with him, 
but 1 never could get fond of him or feel any affection for him. 
He was a profoundly mistrustful and embittered man with a 
wonderful power of self-control. But tUs very excess of sdf- 
control was what I did not like; one somehow felt that he 
would never open his heart to anyone. But perhaps 1 am 
mistaken. He was a man of strong and very noble character. 
His extreme and almost Jesuitical skill and circumspection in 
dealing with people betrayed bis profound iimer scepticism. Yet 
his was a soul tormented just by this duality—scepticism and 
a deep steadfast faith in some of his own hopes and convictions. 
But for all his skill in getting on with people, he was an 
irreconcilable enemy of B. and of the latter’s friend T. B. was 
a man in ill-healtii, of consumptive tendency, nervous and 
irritable, but at bottom a very kind-hearted and even great¬ 
hearted man. His irritability sometimes reached the pitch of 
extreme intolerance and caprice. I could not put up with his 
temper, and in the end I gave up having anything to do with 
B., but I never ceased to love him; with M. 1 never quarrelled, 
but I never was fond of him. It happened that, through cutting 
off my relations with B., I had also to give up T., the yoimg man 
of whom I have spoken in the last chapter when 1 described our 
“complaint”. I was very sorry for that. Though T. was not 
an educated man, he was kind-hearted and manly, a splendid 
young fellow, in fact. He was so fond of B., had such a respect 
and reverence for him that if anyone were ever so little at 
variance with B. he at once looked upon him almost as an enemy. 
I believe in the end he was even estranged even from M. on 
B.’s account, though he held out for a long time. But they 
were all morally sick, embittered, irritable and mistrustful. 
It was easy to understand; it was very hard for them, much 
worse than for us. They were far from their own country. Some 
of them were exiled for long periods, ten or twelve years, and 
what was worse they regarded everyone around tiiem with 
intense prejudice, saw in the convicts nothing but their brutality, 
could not discern any good quality, an 3 ^ing human in them, 
and had indeed no wish to do so. And, as was very easy to 
understand also, they were led to this unfortunate point of view 
by the force of circumstance, by fate. There is no doubt that 
they were very miserable in prison. To the Circassians, to the 
Tatars and to Isay Fomitch they were cordial and friendly, but 
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shunned the other convicts with abhorrence. Only the 
Staiodubovsky Old Believer won their entire respect. It is 
remarkable, however, that all the while 1 was in prison none oi 
the convicts ever taunted them with their nationality and their 
religion, or their ideas, as Russian peasants sometimes, though 
very rarely, do with foreigners, especially Germans. Though 
perhaps they do no more than laugh at the Germans; a German is 
alwa}/s an extremely comic figure in the eyes of the Russian 
peasant. The convicts treated our foreign prisoners respectfully 
m prison, far more so than the Russian "gentlemen" prisoners 
indeed, and they never touched them. But the latter seemed 
unwilling to notice and consider this fact. 1 have spoken of T. 
It was he who, when they were walking from their tot place of 
exile to our prison, carried B. in his arms almost the whole 
journey, when the ktter, weak in health and constitution, broke 
down before half the day's march was over. They had at tot 
been exiled to U. There, so they said, they were well off, that is, 
much better off than in our prison. But they got up a corre¬ 
spondence, of a perfectly haradess character howev^, with some 
other exiles in another town, and for this reason it was considered 
necessary to exile these three to our fortress, where they would 
be under the eye of a higher official. Their third comrade was 
Z. Till they came, M. was the only Pole in the prison. How 
miserable he must have been in his tot year there! 

This Z. was the old man who was always saying his prayers, 
as I have mentioned before. All our political prisoners were 
young, some mere boys; only Z was a man of over fifty. He 
was a man of unquestionable honesty, but rather strange. His 
comrades B. and T. disliked him very much; they did not even 
speak to him; they used to say of him that he was quarrelsome, 
obstinate and fussy. I don't know how far they were right. 
In prison, as in all places where people are kept together iu a 
crowd against their will, I think people quane! and even hate 
one another more easily than in freedom. Many circumstance 
combine to bring this about. But Z. certainly we a rather 
stupid and perhaps disagreeable man. None of his other com¬ 
rade were on good terms with him. Though I never quarrelled 
with him, I did not get on with him particularly wdl. I beUeve 
he knew his own subject, mathematie. I remember that he 
was always trying to explain to me in his broken Russian some 
special astronomical system he had invented. I was told that 
he had once published an account of it, but the learned world 
had only laughed at him. I think he was a little cracked. For 
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whole days together he was on his knees saying his prayers, for 
which all the convicts respected him to the day of his death. 
He died before my eyes in our hospital after a severe illness. 
He won the convicts’ respect, however, from the firet moment 
in prison after the incident with the major. On the journey 
from U. to our prison they had not been shaved and they had 
grown beards, so when they were led straight to the major he 
was furiously indignant at such a breach of discipline, though 
they were in no way to blame for it. 

“What do they look likel’’ he roared; “they are tramps, 
brigands I “ 

Z., who at that time knew very little Russian and thought they 
were being asked who they were—tramps or brigands?— 
answered: 

“We are not tramps, we are political prisoners.” 

“Wha—aat? You are insolent 1 Insolent 1" roared the major. 
“To the guard-house I A hundred lashra, at once, this instant I ” 

The old man was flogged. He lay down under the lashes with¬ 
out a protest, bit his hand and endured the punishment without 
a cry, a moan, or a movement. Meanwhile B. and T. went 
into the prkon, where M., already waiting for them at the gate, 
fell on dieir necks, though he had never seen them More. 
Agitated by the way the major had received them, they told 
M. all about Z. I remember how M. told me about it. 

“I WM b«ide myself,” he said. “I did not know what was 
happening to me and shivered as though I were in a fever. I 
waited for Z at the gate. He would have to come straight from 
the guard-house where the flogging took place. Suddenly the 
gate opened: Z. came out with a pale face and trembling white 
bps, and without looking at anyone passed through the convicts 
who were assembled in the yard and already knew that a ‘gentle¬ 
man’ was being flogged; he went into the prison ward, straight 
to his place, and widiout saying a word knelt down and began 
to pray. The convicts were impr«sed and even touched. “When 
I saw that old grey-headed man,” said M., “who had left a 
wife and children in his own country—when I saw him on his 
knees praying, after a shameful punishment, I rushed behind 
the prison, and for two hours I did not know what I was doing; 
I was frantic. . . .” 

The convicts had a great respect for Z. from that time forward 
and they always treated him respectfully. What they par¬ 
ticularly liked was that he had not cried out under punishment. 

One must be however: one cannot judge of the behaviour 
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of the authorities in Siberia to prisoners of the educated dass, 
whoever they may be, Poles or Russians, from this instance. 
This instance only shows that one may come across a bad man, 
and, of course, if that bad man is an independent senior officer 
somewhere, the fate of an exile whom that bad man particularly 
disliked would be very insecure. But one must adimt that the 
highest authorities in Siberia, upon whom the tone' and dis¬ 
position of all the other commanding officers depend, is very 
scrupulous in regard to exiles of the upper class, and is even in 
some cases disposed to favour them in comparison with the 
other convicts of the peasant class. The reasons for this are 
clear: these higher authorities, to begin with, belong to the 
privileged class themselves; secondly, it has happened in the 
past mt some of the exiles of this cl^ have refund to lie down 
to be flogged and have attacked the officers, which has led to 
terrible consequences; and, thirdly, 1 believe the chief explana¬ 
tion is that thirty-five years ago a great mass of exiles of the 
upper class were sent to Siberia all at once, and these esdles had 
succeeded in the course of thirty years in establishing their 
character throughout Siberia, so that from an old fractional 
habit the government in my day could not help looking upon 
political prisoners as very dffierent from ordinary convicts. The 
subordinate officers were accustomed to look u^n them in the 
same way, taking their tone and attitude from the higher 
authorities, of course, and following their lead. But many of 
these commanding officers of inferior rank were stupid and 
secretly critical of the instructions given them, and they would 
have been very glad if they could have made their own arrange¬ 
ments without l^g checked. But this was not altogether per¬ 
mitted. 1 have good reason for this belief and 1 will give it. The 
second dass of penal servitude in which I was serving—imprison¬ 
ment in the fortress under military command—was incomparably 
more severe than the other two divisions, that is, servitude in 
the mines and in government works. It was not only hardo: 
for prisoners of the privileged dass but for all the convicts', 
simply because ffie government and organisation of this division 
was all military and not unlike that of the dfrdplinary battalions 
in Russia. Military government is harsher, the regmations are 
stricter, one is always in chains, alwaj^ under guard, always 
behind bars and bolts; and this is not so much the case in the 
other two divisions. So at least all our convicfr said, and there 
were some amongst them who knew what tbey were talking 
about. They would all gladly have passed into the first division, 
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which is reckoned by the law to be the hardest, and often 
dreamed of the change. Of the disciplinary battalions in Russia, 
all who had been in them spoke with honor, declaring that in 
all Russia nothing was harder than the disciplinary ^ttalions 
in the fortresses, and that Siberia was paradise compared with 
the life in them. So if, in such harsh conditions as in our prison 
under military rule, before the eyes of the Govemor-Genoal him¬ 
self, and in spite of the pc^sibihty (such things sometimes 
occuned) of officious outsiders through spite or jealousy secretly 
reTOrting that certain political prisoners were favoured 
officers of doubtful loyalty—if in such circumstances, I repeat, 
the political prisoners were looked upon somewhat differently 
from the other convicts, they must have been treated even more 
leniently in the first and third divisions. So I believe I can 
judge in this respect of all Siberia by the place where I was. 
All the tales and rumours that reached me on this subject from 
exiles of the first and third divisions confirmed my conclusion. 
In reality all of us, prisoners of the upper class, were treated by 
the authorities with more attention and circumspection in our 
prison. We certainly had no favour shown us in regard to work 
or other external conditions: we had the same work, the same 
fetters, the same bolts and bars—in fact, we had everyttog 
exactly like the other convicts. And indeed it was impossible 
to mitigate our lot. I Imow that in that town in the recent but 
so remote past there were so many spies, so many intrigues, so 
many people laying traps for one another, that it was natural 
that the governing authorities should be afraid of being de¬ 
nounced. And what could be more terrible at that period than 
to be accused of showing favour to political prisoners? And 
so all were afraid, and we lived on an equal footing with all the 
convicts; but as regards corporal punishment there was a certain 
difference. It is true they would readily have flogged us if we 
deserved it, that is, had committed a misdemeanour. That 
much was dictated by official duty and equality as regards 
corporal punishment. But they would not have flogged us at 
random on the impulse of the moment; and, of rourse,^ cases of 
such, w anton treatment of the common convicts did occur 
especially with some commanding officers of lower rank, who 
enjoyed domineering and intimidation. We knew Aat the 
governor of the prison was very indignant with the major when 
he knew the story of old Z., and impressed upon him the necessity 
of restraining hims elf in Ae future. So I was told by everyone. 
It was known also in prison that the Governor-General, too, 
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though he trusted and to some extent liked our major as a man 
of some ability who did his duty, reprimanded him about that 
affair. And the major had made a note of it. He would dearly 
have liked, for example, to lay hands upon M., whom he hated 
from the tales A. told him, but he was never able to flog him, 
though he persecuted him and was on the look-out for a pretext 
and ready to pounce upon him. The whole town soon heard of 
the Z. affair, and public opinion condemned the major; many 
people reproved him, and some made themselves very unpleasant. 

I remember at this moment my first encounter with the major. 
When we were at Tobolsk, the other political prisoner with whom 
I entered the prison and myself, they frightened us by telling 
us of this man's ferocious dbaracter. Some old pollticd exiles, 
who had been in Siberia for twenty-five years and who met us at 
Tobolsk with great sympathy and kept up relations with us all 
the time we were in the forwarding prison, warned us against 
our future commanding officer and promised to do what they 
could, through certain prominent persons, to protect us from hw 
persecution. Three daughters of the Governor-General, who had 
come from Russia and were staying with their father, did, in 
fact, receive letters from them and spoke about us to their father. 
But what could he do? He merely told the major to be more 
careful. About three o’clock in the afternoon my comrade and 
I arrived in the town, and the guards took us at once to the 
major. We stood in the entry waiting for him. Meanwhile they 
sent for the prison sergeant. As soon as he appeared, the major, 
too, came out. His spiteful, purple, pimply face made a very 
depressing impression: it was as though a malicious spider had 
run out to pounce on some poor fly that had fallen into its web. 

“What's your name?” he asked my comrade. He spoke 
rapidly, sharply, abruptly; he evidently wished to make an 
impression on us. 

“So-and-so.” 

“You?” he went on, addressing me and glaring at me through 
his spectacles. 

“&-and-so.” 

“Sergeant I To prison with them at once, shave them in the 
guard-house-4ialf the head, as civilian prisoners; change their 
letters to-morrow. What coats are those? Where did you get 
them?” he answered suddenly, his attention being caught by ffie 
grey overcoats with yellow circles on the back which had been 
given us at Tobolsk and which we were wearing in his illustrious 
presence. “That's a new uniform I It most be a new imiform. 
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. . . A new pattern . . . from Petersburg," he added, making 
us turn round one after the other. "They've nothing with them?" 
he asked the escort. 

"They’ve got their own dothw, your honour," said the 
gendarme, drawing himself up suddenly wiUi a positive start. 
Everyone knew of the major, everyone had heard of him, every¬ 
one was frightened of him. 

"Take away evening! Only give them back their under¬ 
linen, the white things; if there are any coloured things take 
them away; and sell ^.the rest by auction. The money for the 
prison funds. The convict has no property," he added, looking 
at us sternly. "Mind you behave yourselves! Don’t let me hear 
of you! Or . . . cor—po—ral pu—nishment. For the least 
misdemeanour—the lash!" 

This reception, which was unlike anything I was used to, made 
me almost ill Ae whole evening. And the impression was 
increased by what I saw in the prison; but I have already 
described my first hours in prison. 

I have mentioned already that the authorities did not, and 
dared not, show us any favour or make our tasks lighter than 
those of the other convicts. But on one occasion they did try to 
do so: for three whole months B. and T. used to go to the 
engineer’s office to do clerical work there. But this was done in 
strict secrecy, and was the engineering officer’s doing. That is to 
say, all the other officials concerned knew of it, but they pre¬ 
tended not to. That happened when G. was commanding officer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G., was a perfect godsend for the short time 
he was with us—^not more than six months, if I mistake not, 
rather less perhaps. He made an extraordinary impression on the 
convicts before he left them to return to Russia. It was not simply 
that the convicts loved him; they adored him, if such a word may 
be used in this connexion. How he did it I don’t know, but he 
gained their hearts from the first moment. "He is a father to us, 
a father I We’ve no need of a father!" the convicts were con¬ 
tinually saying all the time he was at the head of the engineering 
department. I believe he was a terribly dissipated character. 
He was a little man with a bold, self-confident expression. But 
at the same time he was kind, almost tender, with the convicts, 
and he really did love them like a father. Why he was so fond 
of the convicts I can't say, but he could not see a convict without 
saying something kindly and good-humoured to him, without 
making a joke or laughing with him, and^ the best of it was there 
was no trace of the authoritative maimer in it, nothing suggrative 
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of coDdescending or purely official kindness. He was their 
comrade and completdy one of themselves. But although he 
was instinctivdy democratic in manner and feeling, the convicts 
were never once guilty of disrespect or familiarity with him. 
On the contrary. But the convict's whole face lighted np when 
he met the lieutenant-colonel and, taking oS his cap, he was all 
smiles when the latter came up to him. And if the officer spoke 
the convict felt as though he had received a present. There are 
popular people like this. He looked a manly fellow, he walked 
with an erect and gallant carriage. “He is an eagle," the con¬ 
victs used to say of him. He could, of course, do nothing to 
mitigate their lot; he was only at the head of the engineering 
work, which, having been settled and laid down by law once for 
all, went on unchanged, whoever was in command. At most, if 
he chanced to come across a gang of convicte whose work was 
finished, he would let them go home before the drum sounded, 
instead of keeping them hanging about for nothing. But the 
convicts liked his confidence in them, the absence of petty fault¬ 
finding and irritability, the utter lade of anything insulting in 
speech or manner in his offidal relations with them. If he had 
lost a thousand roubles, and a convict had picked the money up, 
I do believe, if it were the worst thief in prison, he would have 
r^tored it. Yes, I am sure of that. With intense ssonpathy the 
convicts learnt that their "eagle” had a deadly quarrel with our 
hated major. It happened during the first month G. was there. 
Our major had at some time served with him in the past. After 
years of separation they met as friends and used to dri^ together. 
But their relations were suddenly cut short. They quarrelled and 
G. became his mortal enemy. There was a rumour that they 
had even fought on the occasion, which was by no means out 
of the question with our major: he often did fight. When the 
convicts heard of this their delight knew no bouni. "As though 
old Eight-eyes could get on with a man like that. He is an eagle, 
but the major a..." and here usually followed a word quite unfit 
for print. The prisoners were fearfuUy interested to know which 
had given the other a beating. If the rumours of the fight had 
turned out to be false (which was perhaps the case) I believe our 
convicts would have been very aimoyed. “You may be sure the 
colond got the best of it," they used to say; “he's a plucky one, 
ffiough he is small, and the major crawled under the bed to get 
away from him, they say.” 

But G. soon left us and the convicts sank into despondency 
again. Our engineermg commanders were all good, however; 
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three or four succeeded one another in my time. “But we shall 
never have anoth^ like him/’ the convicts used to say; “he was 
an eagle, an eagle and our champion.” This G. was veiy fond 
of us political prisoners, and towards the end he used to make 
B. and me come to work in his office sometimes. After he went 
away this was put on a more regular footing. Some in the 
engineering department (especially one of them) were very 
sympathetic with us. We used to go there and copy papers, 
our handwriting began to improve even, when suddenly there 
came a peremptory order from the higher authorities that we 
were to be sent back to our fonner tasl^; someone had already 
played the spy. It was a good thing, however; we had boffi 
begun to be tearfully sick of the office I Afterwards for two 
years B. and I went almost inseparably to the same tasks, most 
frequently to the workshops. We used to chat together, talk of 
our hopes and convictions. He was a splendid fellow; but his ideas 
were sometimes very strange and exceptional. There is a certain 
class of people, very intelligent indeed, who sometimes have 
utterly paradoxical ideas. But they have suffered so much for 
them in their lives, they have paid such a heavy price for them, 
that it would be too painful, almost impossible, to give theni up. 
B. listened to every criticism with pain and answered with bitter¬ 
ness. I dare say he was more right than I was in many things— 
I don't know; but at last we parted, and I was very sad about it: 
we had shared so many things together. 

Meanwhile M. seemed to become more melancholy and gloomy 
every year. He was overwhelmed by depression. During my 
early days in prison he used to be more communicative, his 
feelings found a fuller and more frequent utterance. He had 
been two years in prison when I first came. At first he took 
interest in a great deal of what had happened in the world during 
those two years, of which he had no idea in prison; he questioned 
me, listened, was excited. But towards the end, as the years 
went on, he seemed to be more concentrated within and shut up 
in his own mind. The glowing embers were being covered up by 
ash. His exasperation grew more and more marked. "Je hats 
ces brigands" he often repeated to me, looking with hatred at 
the convicts, whom I had by then come to know better, arid 
nothing I could say in their favour had any influence. He did 
not understand what I said, though he sometimes gave an al^nt- 
minded assent; but next day he would say again; ' Je hats ces 
brigands." We used often to talk in French, by the way; arid on 
this account a soldier in the engineers, called Dranishnikov, 



nicknamed us the "medicals”—I don’t know from what con¬ 
nexion of ideas. M. only showed warmth when he spoke of his 
mother. "She is old, she is ill,” he said to me; "she loves me 
more than anything in the world, and here I don’t know whether 
she is alive or dead. To know that I had to run the gauntlet was 
enough for her . . .” M. did not come of the pri^^^ed class, 
and ^fore being sent to exile had received corporal punishment. 
He used to dench his teeth and look away when he recalled it. 
Towards the end he used more and more fr^uently to walk alone. 

One morning, about midday, he was summoned by the 
governor. Our governor came out to him with a good-humoured 
smile. 

"Well, M., what did you dream about last night?” he asked. 

"I trembled,” M. told us afterwards, "I fdt as though 1 
had been stabled to the heart.” 

"I.dreamt I had a letter from my mother,” he answered. 

"Better than that, better than thatl” replied the governor. 
"You are free! Your mother has petitioned in your favour, 
and her petition has been granted. Here is her letter and here 
is the order relating to you. You will leave the prison at once.” 

He came back to us pale, unable to recover from the shock. 
We congratulated him. He pressed our hands with his cold and 
trembling hands. Many of &e common convicts, too, congratu¬ 
lated him and were delighted at bis good luck. 

He was released and remained in our town as a "settler”. 
Soon he was given a post. At first be often came to our prison, 
and when he could, told us all sorte of news. Politics was what 
interested him most. 

Besides M., T., B. and Z., there were two quite yoimg men 
who had been sent for brief terms, boys of little education, but 
honest, simple, and straightforward. A third, A-tchukovsky, 
Was quite a simpleton, and there was nothing special about him. 
But a fourth, B-m, a middle-aged man, made a very disagreeable 
impression upon all of us. I don’t know how he came to be one 
of the political prisoners, and, indeed, he denied all connexion 
with them himself. He had the coarse soul of a petty huckster, 
and the habits and principles of a shopkeeper who had grown 
rich by cheating over halfpence. He was entirely without educa¬ 
tion, and took no interest in anything but his trade. He wm a 
painter, and a first-rate one—magnificent. Soon the authorities 
heard of his talent, and all the town began wanting B-m to paint 
their walls and ceilings. Within two years he had painted mmost 
all the officials’ houses. Their owners paid him out of their own 
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pockete, and so he was not at all badly off. But the best of it was 
that his comrade, too, began to be sent to work with him. Two 
who went out with him continually learnt the trade, too, and one 
of them, T-zhevsky, became as good a painter as he was himself. 
Our major, who lived in a government house himself, sent for 
B-m in his turn, and told him to paint all the walls and ceilings. 
Then B-m did his utmost: even the Governor-General's house was 
not so well painted. It was a tumble-down, very mangy-looking, 
one-storey wooden house; but the interior was painted as though 
it were a palace, and the major was highly delighted ... He 
rubbed his hands, and declared that now he really must get 
married: "with such a house one must have a wife," he added 
quite seriously. He was more and more pleased wiA B-m, and 
through him with the others who worked with him. The work 
lasted a whole month. In the course of that month the major 
quite altered his views of the political prisoners, and began to 
patronise them. It ended by bis summoning Z. one day from the 
prison. 

"Z.,” said he, "I wronged you. I gave you a flogging for 
nothing. I know it. I regret it. Do you understand that? 
I, /, /—regret it!” 

Z. replied that he did understand it. 

"Do you understand that I, I, your commanding officer, have 
sent for you, to ask you your forgiveness? Do you feel that? 
What are you beside me? A worml Less than a worm: you 
are a convict. And I, by the grace of God,* am a major. A 
major! Do you understand that?" 

Z. answered that he understood that, too. 

"Well, now I am making peace with you. But do you feel it, 
do you feel it fully, in all its fullness? Are you capable of under¬ 
standing it? Only think: I, I. the major ..." and so on. 

Z. told me of the whole scene himself. So even this drunken, 
quarrelsome, and vicious man had some humane feeling. When 
one takes into consideration his ideas and lack of culture, such 
an action may almost be called magnanimous. But probably 
his drunken condition had a good ded to do with it. 

His dreams were not realised; he did not get married, though 
he had fully made up his mind to do so by the time the decoration 
of his house was toished. Instead of being married he was 
arrested, and be was ordered to send in bis resignation. At the 

•This expression was literally used in my time, not only by the major, 
but by many petty officers, especially those who had risen from the lower 
ranks. 
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trial all his old sins were brought up against him. He had 
previoudy been a provost of the town . . . The blow fell on 
his unex^ctedly. There was immense rejoicing in the prison 
at the news. It was a festive day, a day of triumph! Th^ said 
that the major howled like an old woman and was dis^lved 
in tears. But there was nothing to be done. He retired, sold his 
pair of greys, and then his whole property, and even sank into 
poverty. We came acro» him afterward, a civilian wearing 
a shabby coat and a cap with a cockade in it. He looked vidousl}' 
at the convicts. But all his prestige went with his uniform. In a 
uniform he was terrible, a deity. In civO dress he became 
absolutely a nonentity, and looked like a lackey. It's wonderful 
what the uniform does for men like that. 


CHAPTER IX 

AN ESCAPE 

Soon after our major was removed, there were fundamental 
changes in our prison. They gave up using the place as a prison 
for penal servitude convicts and founded instead a convict 
batti^on, on the pattern of the Russian disciplinary battalions. 
This meant that no more convicts of the second class were brought 
to our prison. It began to be filled at this time only with convicts 
of the military division, men therefore not deprived of dvil rights, 
soldiers like all other soldiers except that they were undergoing 
punishment in the prison for brief terms, six years at the utmost. 
At the expiration of their sentence, they would go back to thdr 
battalions as privates, just as before. Those, however, who came 
bade to the prison after a second offence were punished as before 
by a sentence of twenty years. There had t^en, indeed, even 
before this change a division of convicts of the military dass, 
but they lived with us because there was no other place for them. 
Now ^e whole prison became a prison for this military section. 
The old convicts, genuine dvil convicts, who had been deprived 
of all rights, had been branded, and shaved on one side of the 
head, remained, of course, in the prison till their full terms were 
completed. No new ones came, and tho% who remained gradu¬ 
ally worked out their terms of servitude and went away, so that 
ten years later there could not have been a convict left in our 
prison. The spedal division was left, however, and to it from 
time to time were sent convicts of the military dass who had 
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committed serious crima, and they were kept there till certain 
penal works were established in Siberia. So in reality life went 
on for us as before, the same conditions, the same food, and 
almost the same regulations; but the officers in command were 
different and more numerous. A staff officer was appointed, a 
commander of the battalion and four superior officers who were 
on duty in the prison in turns. The veterans, too, were abolished 
and twelve sergeants and a quartermaster were appointed. The 
prisoners were divided into tens and corporals were appointed 
bom the convicts themselves, nominally, of course, and Akim 
Akimitch at once became a corporal. All these new institutions 
and the whole prison, with its officials and convicts, were as before 
left under the control of the governor of the prison as the highest 
authority. That was all that happened. 

The convicte were, of course, very much excited at first; they 
talked, guessed and tried to read the characters of their com¬ 
manders, but when they saw that in reality everything went on 
as before, they calmed down and our life went on in its old way. 
But the great thing was that we were all saved from the old 
major; everyone seemed to breathe freely and to be more con¬ 
fident. They lost their panic-stricken air; all knew now that in 
case of need one could have things out with the authorities and 
that the innocent would not be punished for the guilty except by 
mistake. Vodka was sold just as before and on the same system, 
although instead of the veterans we had sergeants. These sergeants 
turned out to be for the most part a good sort of sensible men 
who understood their position. Some of them, however, at first 
showed an inclination to domineer, and, of course, in their inex¬ 
perience thought they could treat the convicts like soldiers, but 
soon even these realised the position. Those who were too riow 
in understanding had it pointed out to them by the convicts. 
There were some sharp encounters; for instance, they would tempt 
a sergeant and make him drunk, and afterwards point out to him, 
in their own fashion of course, that he had drunk with them, and 
consequently ... It ended in the sergeants looking on unran- 
cemed, or rather trying not to see, when vodka was brought in in 
bladders and sold. What is more, they went to the market as the 
veterans had done before and brought the convicts rolls, beef, 
and all the rest of it; that is, anyttog that was not too out¬ 
rageous. Why all these changes were made, why convict 
battalions were formed, I don't know. It happened during my 
years in prison. But I had two years to spend under these 
new r^ulations. 
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Shall I describe all that life, aU my years in prison? I don’t 
think so. If I were to descril^ in order, in succession, all that 
happened, and all that I saw and experienced in those years, I 
might have written three times, four times as many diapters as 
I have. But such a description would necessarily become too 
monotonous. All the incidents would be too much in the same 
key, especially if, from the chapters already written, the reader 
has succeeded in forming a fairly satisfactory conception of prison 
life in the ^ond division. I wanted to give a vivid and concrete 
picture of our prison and of all that 1 lived through in those years. 
Whether I l«ive attained my object I don’t know. And, indeed, 
it is not quite for me to judge of it. But I am convinced that 
I can end my story here. Besides, I am sometimes depressed by 
these memories myself. And I can hardly recollect everything. 
The later years have somehow been effaced from my memory. 
Many circumstances, I am quite sure, I have entirely forgotten. 
I remember that aU those years, which were so much alike, 
passed drearily, miserably. 1 remember that those long weari¬ 
some days were monotonous, as drops of water trickling from the 
roof after rain. I remember that nothing but the passionate 
desire to rise up again, to be renewed, to begin a new life, gave 
me the strength to wait and to hope And at last I mastered 
myself; I looked forward, and I reckoned off every day, and 
although a thousand remained, I took pleasure in tickmg them oS 
one by one. I saw the day off; I buried it, and I rejoiced at the 
coming of another day, because there were not a tiiousand left 
but nine hundred and ninety-nine days. I remember that all that 
time, though I had hundreds of companions, I was fearfully 
londy, and at last I grew fond of that loneliness. In my spiritual 
solitude I reviewed all my past life, went over it all to the 
smsdlest detail, brooded over my past, judged myself sternly and 
relentlessly, and even sometimes blessed fate for sending me tMs 
solitude, without which I could not have judged myself like this, 
nor have reviewed my past life so sternly. And what hopes set 
my heart throbbing in those days 1 I believed, I resolved, I swore 
to myself that in my future life there should be none of the 
mia takfifl and lapses there had been in the past. I sketched out a 
programme for myself for the whole future, and I firmly resolved 
to keep to it. The blind faith that I should and could keep these 
resolutions rose up in my heart again. I looked forward eagerly 
to freedom, I prayed for it to come quickly; I longed to test 
myself again in fresh strife. At times I was overcome by nervous 
impatience. But it hurts me to recall now my spiritual condition 
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at that time. Of course, all that concerns no one but me. But 1 
have written all this because I think everyone will understand 
it, for the same thing must happen to everyone if he is sent to 
prison for a term of years in the flower of his youth and struigth. 

But why talk of it? I had better describe something else, that 
I may not end too abruptly. 

It occum to me that someone may ask, was it really impc^ible 
for anyone to escape from prison, and dd not one ^cape in all 
those years? As I have said already, a prisoner who has spent 
two or three years in prison begins to attach a value to those 
years and cannot help coming to the conclusion that it is better 
to ^rve the rest of his time without trouble and risk and leave 
the prison finally in the legal way as a "settler". But this con¬ 
clusion can only occur to a convict who has been sentenced to 
a brief term. Tlie man with many years before him might well 
be ready to risk anything. But somehow this did not often 
happen in our prison. I don’t know whether it was that they 
were very cowardly, whether the supervision was particularly 
strict and military, whether the situation of our town in the open 
steppes was in many ways unfavourable: it is hard to say. I 
imagine all these considerations had their influence. Certainly it 
was rather difficult to escape from us. And yet one such case 
did happen in my time; two convicts ventured on the attempt 
and those two were among the most important criminals. 

After the major had gone, A. (the convict who had played 
the spy for hini in the prison) was left quite friendless and un¬ 
protected. He was still young, but his character had grown 
stronger and steadier as he grew older. He was altogether a 
bold, resolute and even very intelligent man. Though he would 
have gone on spying and making 1^ living in all sorts of under¬ 
hand wa)^ if he had been given his freedom, he would not have 
been caught so stupidly and imprudently as before and have 
paid so dearly for his folly. While he was in prison, he practised 
mairing false passports a little. I cannot speak with certainty 
about this, however. But I was told so by the convicts. It 
was said that he used to work in that line at the time when he 
frequented the major’s kitchen and of course he picked up all 
he could there. In short he was capable of anything "to change 
his luck”. I had an opportunity of reading his character and 
seeing to some extent into his mind; cynicism in him reached 
a pitch of revolting impudence and cold mockery, and it excited 
an invincible repugnance. I believe that, if he had had a gr^t 
desire for a glass of vodka and if he could not have got it except 
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by murdering someone, he would certainly have committed the 
murder, if he could only have done it in secret so that no one 
could (^over it. In prison he learnt pru^nce. And tins man 
caught the attention of Kulikov, a convict in the special division. 

I have already spoken of Kulikov. He was a man no longer 
young, but passionate, vital, vigorous, with great and vari^sd 
abilities. There was strength in him and he s^ had a longing 
for life. Such men feel the same thirst for life up to extreme 
old age. And if I had wondered why none of the convicts 
escaped from the prison, the first I should have thought of would 
have been Kulikov. But Kulikov made up his mind at last. 
Which of them had the most influence on the other—A. on 
Kulikov or Kulikov on A.—I do not know, but they were a match 
for one another and well suited for such an enterprise. They 
became friends. I fancy Kulikov reckoned on A.’s preparing 
the passports. A. a “gentleman”, had belonged to good 
society; that promised something different from the usual 
adventures, if only they could get to Russia. Who can tell how 
they came to an agreement and what hopes they had? But 
it is certain that they were hoping for something very different 
from the usual routine of tramping in Siberia. Kulikov was 
an actor by nature; he could play many and varied parts in life; 
he might hope for many things, at least for a great variety of 
things. Prison must weigh heavily on such men. They agreed to 
escape. 

But it was impossible to escape without the help of a guard. 
They had to persuade a guard to join them. In one of the 
battalions stationed in the fortress there was a Pole, a man of 
energy, deserving perhaps of a better fate; he was middle-aged 
and serious, but he was a fine, spirited fellow. In his youth, 
soon after he had come as a soldier to Siberia, he had deserted 
from intense home-sickness. He was caught, punished and kept 
for two years in a disciplinary battalion. When he was sent 
back to serve as an ordinary soldier again, he thought better 
of it and began to be zealous and to do his best in his work. 
For distinguished service he was made a corporal. He was an 
ambitious, self-reliant man who knew his own value. He spoke 
and looked like a man who knows his own value. I met him 
several times during those years among our guar^. Tlie Poles 
too, had spoken of him to me. It seemed to me that his home- 
siclmess had turned to a hidden, dumb, unchanging hatred. This 
man was capable of doing anything and Kulkov was right in 
choosing him as a comrade. His name was Koller. 
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They agreed and fixed on a day. It was in the hot days of 
June. The climate was fairly equable in our town; in the anmmar 
there was hot settled weather, and that just suited tramps. Of 
course they could not set off straight from the fortress; the whole 
town stands on rising ground open on all sides. There was no 
forest for a long distance round. They had to change into 
ordinary dress, and to do this they had first to get to the ^ge 
of the town, where there was a house that Kulikov had long 
frequented. I do not know whether his friends there were fully 
in the secret. One must suppose that they were, though the 
point was not fully established when the case was tried after¬ 
wards. That year in a secluded nook at the edge of the town 
a very prepossessing yopg woman, nicknamed Vanka-Tanka, 
who showed great promise and to some extent fulfilled it later 
on, WM just begirming her career. Another nickname for her 
was Fire. I beUeve she, too, had some share in the escape. 
Kulikov had been spending lavishly upon her for a whole year. 

Our heroes went out as usual into the prison yard in the morn¬ 
ing and cleverly succeeded in being sent with Shilkin, a convict 
who made stoves and did plastering, to plaster the empty 
barracks, which the soldiers had left some time before to go into 
camp. A. and Kulikov went with Shilkin to act as porters. 
KoUer turned up as one of the guards, and as two guards were 
required for three convicts, Koller, as an old soldier and a 
corporal, was readily entrusted with a young recruit that he 
might tiWi him and teach him his duties. Our fugitives must 
have had great influence on Koller and he must have had great 
confidence in them, since after his len^y and in latter years 
successful service, clever, prudent, sensible man as he was, he 
made up his mind to follow them. 

They came to the barracks. It was six o'clock in tlw morning. 
There was no one there except them. After working for an 
hour, Kulikov and A. said to Shilkin that they were going to the 
worlshop to see someone and to get some tool, which it seemed 
they had come without. They had to manage cleverly, that is, 
as naturally as possible, with Shilkin. He was a Moscow stove- 
maker, shrewd, clever, full of dodges, and sparing of his words. 
He was frail and wasted-looking. He ought to have been always 
wearing a waist(X)at and a dressing-gown in the Moscow fashion, 
but fate had decreed otherwise, and after long w^derings he 
was settled for good in our prison in the special division, that 
is, in lie class of the most dangerous military criminals. How 
he had deserved such a fate I don’t know, but I never noticed 
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any sign of special dissatisfaction in him; he behaved peaceably 
and equably, only sometimes got as dnmk as a cobbler, but 
even then be beMved decently. He was certainly not in the 
secret and his eyes were sharp. Kulikov, of course, winked to 
him signifying that they were going to get vodka, of whidi a 
store had been got ready in the workshop the day before. That 
toudied Shilkin; he parted from them without any suspicion 
and remained alone with the recruit, while A., Kulikov and Koller 
set off for the edge of the town. 

Half an hour passed; the absent men did not return and at 
last, on reflection, Shilkin began to have his doubts. He had seen 
a good ded in his day. He began to remember things. Kulikov 
had been in a peculiar humour, A. had seemed to whisper to 
him twice, anyway Kulikov bad twice winked to him, he had 
seen that; now he remembered it aU. There was something 
odd about Koller, too, as he went away with them; he had begun 
lecturing the recruit as to how he was to behave in his absence, 
and that was somehow not quite natural, in Koller, at least. 
In fact the more Shilkin thought about it, the more suspicious 
he became. Meanwhile time was getting on, they did not come 
back, and his uneasiness became extreme. He realised thoroughly 
his position and his owq danger; the authorities might turn 
their suspicions upon him. They might think that he let his 
comrades go knowingly and had an understanding with them, and 
if he delayed to give notice of the disappearance of A. and 
Kulikov, there would seem to be more grounds for suspicion. 
There was no time to lose. At that point he recollected that 
Kulikov and A. had been particularly thick of late, had often 
been whispering, and had often been walking together behind the 
prison out of sight of everyone. He remembered that even at the 
time he had thought something about them. He looked search- 
ingly at his guard; the latter was leaning on his gun, yawning and 
very innocentlj^ picking bis nose. So Shilkin did not deign to 
communicate ms suspiaons to him, but simply told him that he 
must follow him to the engineer's workshop. He had to ask 
whether they had been there. But it appeared that no one had 
seen them mere. Shilkin’s last doubts were dissipated. "They 
might have simply gone to drink and have a spree at tiie edge 
of the town, as Kulikov sometimes did," thought Shilkin, "but 
no, that could hardly be it. They would have told him, they 
would not have thought it worth while to conceal that from 
him." S hilkin left his work and, without returning to the 
barracks, went straight off to the prison. 
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It was almost nme o’clock when he presented himself before 
the chief sergeant and informed him of what had happened. 
The wrgeant was aghast and at first was unwilling to believe it. 
Shilkm, of course, told him all this simply as a guess, a suspicion. 
The sergeant ^hed off to the commanding officer, and the 
latter at once informed the governor of the prison. Within a 
quarter of an hour all the necessary steps had ^en taken. The 
(^vemor-General was informed. The criminals were important 
ones, and there might be serious trouble from PetersWg on their 
account. Correctly or not, A. was reckoned a political prisoner; 
Kulikov in &e special division, that is, a criminal of the 
first magnitude and a military one, too. There had never been 
an instance of a prisoner’s escaping from the special division 
before. It was incidentally recalled that every convict of the 
special division should be escorted to work by two guards, or, 
at the least, have one each. This rule had not been observed. 
So it looked an unpleasant business. Messengers were sent to 
all the villages through all the sunounding country to announce 
the escape of the fugitive and to leave tbeir description every¬ 
where. Cossacks were sent out to overtake and catch them; 
neighbouring districts and provinces were written to. The 
authorities were in a great panic, in fact. 

Meanwhile there was excitement of a different sort in prison. 
As the convicts came in from work, they learnt at once what had 
happened. The news flew round to all. Everyone received it 
with extraordinary secret joy. It set every heart throbbing. 
Besides breaking the monotony of prison life and upsetting the 
ant-hill, an escape, and such an escape, appealed to something 
akin in every heart and touched on long-forgotten chords; some¬ 
thing like hope, daring, tiie possibility of "dianging their luck” 
stirred in every soul. "Men have escaped, it seems, why 
then . . . ?” And at this thought everyone plucked up his 
spirit and looked defiantly at his mates. At any rate, they all 
seemed suddenly proud and began looking condescendingly at 
the sergeants. Of course the authorities swooped down on the 
prison at once. The governor of the prison came himself. Our 
convicts were in high spirits, and they looked bold, even rather 
contemptuous, and had a sort of silent stem dignity, as though 
to say: "We know how to manage things.” Of course they had 
foreseen at once that all the au&orities would visit the prison. 
They foresaw, too, that there would be a search and got evety- 
thing hidden in readiness for it. They knew that the authoritiw 
on such occasions are always wise after the event. And so it 
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turned out; there was a great fuss, everything was turned upside 
down, everything was searched and nothing was found, of course. 
The convicts were sent out to their afternoon work and escorted 
by a larger number of guards. Towards evening the sentries 
looked into the prison every minute; the men were called over 
an extra time and mistakes in the counting were made twice as 
often as usual. This led to further confusion; all the men were 
sent out into the yard and counted over again. Then there was 
another counting over in the prison wards. There was a great deal 
of fuss. 

But the convicts were not in the least disturbed. They all 
looked extremely independent and, as is always the case on 
such occasions, behaved with extraordinary decorum all that 
evening, as though to say: "There's nothing you can find fault 
with." Ihe authorities, of course, wondered whether the 
fugitives had not left accomplices in prison and gave orders 
that the convicts should be watched and spied upon. But the 
convicts only laughed. "As though one would leave accom- 
plices behind one in a job of that sort I" "A thing of that sort 
is done on the quiet and nohow else I" "And as though a man 
like Kulikov, a man like A., would leave tracra in an affair like 
that I They’ve managed in a masterly way, every sign hidden; 
they’re men who’ve seen a thing or two; they’d get through 
locked doors! ’’ 

In fact the glory of Kulikov and A. was vastly increased; every¬ 
one was proud of them. The convicts felt that their exploit 
would be handed down to the remot^t generation of convicts, 
would outlive the prison. 

"They’re master-hands!” some would say. 

"You see, it was thought there was no escaping from here. 
They’ve escaped, though," others added. 

"Escaped!" a third would pronounce, looking round with 
an air of some authority. "But who is it has escaped? The 
likes of you, do you suppose?" 

Another time tne convict to whom this question referred would 
certainly have taken up the chaillenge and defended his honour, 
but now he was modestly silent, reflecting: "Yes, really, we 
are not all like Kulikov and A.; we must show what we can do 
before we talk.’’ 

"And why do we go on living here, after all, brother?’’ said 
a fourth, breaking the silence. He was sitting modestly at the 
kitchen window with his cheek propped on his hand. He spoke 
in a rather sing-song voice, full of sentimental but secretly com- 
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placent feeling. "What are we here for? We are not alive though 
we are living and we are not in our graves though we are dead. 
E-e^dil” 

"It's not a shoe, you can't cast it off. What's the use of 
saying 'e-e-ch'?" 

"But you see, Kulikov ..." a green youth, one of the im¬ 
pulsive sort, tried to interpose. 

"KulikovI" Another cut him short at once, cocking his eye 
contemptuously at the green youth. "Kulikov 1" 

This was as much as to say: "Are there many Kulikovs here ?'' 

"And A., too, lads, he is a cute one, oh, he is a cute one!" 

"Rather I He could turn even Kulikov round his finger I You 
won't cat^ him 1" 

"I wonder whether they’ve got far by now, lads? I should 
like to know." 

At once there followed a discussion of whether they had gone 
far, and in what direction they had gone, and where it would 
have been best for them to go, and which district was nearer. 
There were people who knew the surrounding country; they 
were listened to with interest. They talked of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages and decided that they were not 
people to rely upon. They were too near a town to be simple. 
They wouldn’t help a convict, they'd catch him and hand him 


over. 

"The peasants hereabouts are a spiteful set, mates, that they 
are!” 

"There's no depending on them 1" 

"They’re Siberians, the beggars. If they come across you, 

they’ll kiU you.” 

"Well, but our fellows ...” wu u i j* 

"To be sure, there's no saying which will get the best ot it. 

Our men are not easy customers either." 

"Well, we shall hear, if we live long enough. 

"Whv. do you think they'll catch them?” 

"I dra’t believe they’ll ever catch them I" o* 

enthusiasts pronounces, banging the table with his fist. 

"H'ml That's all a matter of luck." . „ 

"And I tell you what I think, lads,” Skuratov breaks in: if 
I were a tramp, they'd never catch me. 

"Youl” 

'fhere is laughter, though some pretend not to want to listen. 

But there is no stopping Skuratov. 

"Not if I know itl" he goes on vigorously. I often think 
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about it and wonder at myself, lads. I believe I'd cre^ through 
any chink before they catch me." 

"No fearl You'd get hungry and go to a peasant for bread." 

General laughter. 

"For bread? Nonsense 1" 

"But why are you wagging your tongue? Uncle Vasya and 
you killed the cow plague.* Tliat's why you came here." 

The laughter was louder than ever, The serious ones looked 
on with even greater indignation. 

"That’s nonsense 1" shouted Skuratov. "That's a fib of 
Mikita's, and it’s not about me, but Vaska, and they've mixed 
me up in it. I’m a Moscow man and I was brought up to tramp¬ 
ing from a child. When the deacon was teaclwg me to read, 
he used to pull me by the ear and make me repeat: 'Lead me 
not into temptation in Thy infinite mercy,' and soon I used to 
repeat; ‘Lead me to the police-station in Thy infinite mercy,’ and 
so on. So that's how I used to go on from my childhood up." 

Everyone burst out laughing s^ain. But that was all Skuratov 
wanted. He could not resist playing the fool. Soon the convicts 
left him and fell to serious conversation again. It was mainly 
the old men, authorities on such affairs, who gave their opinions. 
The younger and humbler prisoners looked on in silent enjoyment 
and craned their heads forward to listen. A great crowd gathered 
in the kitchen; there were, of course, no sergeants present. They 
would not have spoken freely before them. 

Among those who were particularly delighted, I noticed a 
Tatar, c^ed Mametka, a short man with high cheek-bones, an 
extremely comic figure. He could hardly speak Russian at all 
and could hardly understand anything of what was said, but 
be, too, was craning his bead forward out of the crowd and 
listening, listening with relish. 

"WeU, Mamefta, yakshee]}” Skuratov, abandoned by all 
and not knowing what to do with himself, fastened upon him. 

"Yakshee, oh, yakshee!” Mametka muttered in great anima¬ 
tion, nodding his ridiculous head to Skuratov. "Yaksheer 

"They won't catch them, yok?“ 

"‘Yok, yokr and Mametka began babbling, gesticulating as 
well. 

"So you lie, me not understand, eh?” 

•That is, killed a man or woman, suspecting that he or she had put a 
spell on the cattle, causing their death. We had one such murderer 
amongst ns. 

fTatar word. 
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placent feeling. "What are we here for? We are not alive though 
we are living and we are not in our graves though we are dead. 
E-e^dil” 

"It's not a shoe, you can't cast it off. What's the use of 
saying 'e-e-ch'?" 

"But you see, Kulikov ..." a green youth, one of the im¬ 
pulsive sort, tried to interpose. 

"KulikovI" Another cut him short at once, cocking his eye 
contemptuously at the green youth. "Kulikov 1" 

This was as much as to say: "Are there many Kulikovs here ?'' 

"And A., too, lads, he is a cute one, oh, he is a cute one!" 

"Rather I He could turn even Kulikov round his finger I You 
won't cat^ him 1" 

"I wonder whether they’ve got far by now, lads? I should 
like to know." 

At once there followed a discussion of whether they had gone 
far, and in what direction they had gone, and where it would 
have been best for them to go, and which district was nearer. 
There were people who knew the surrounding country; they 
were listened to with interest. They talked of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring villages and decided that they were not 
people to rely upon. They were too near a town to be simple. 
They wouldn’t help a convict, they'd catch him and hand him 


over. 
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"Not if I know itl" he goes on vigorously. I often think 
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a few, then from almost all, except some earnest and resolute 
men who thought for themselves and who could not be turned 
by taunts. They looked .with contempt at the shallowness of the 
majority and said nothing. 

La faid, they now ran Kulikov and A. down, enjoyed running 
them down as much as they had crying them up before. It was 
as though the runaways had done them all some injury. The 
convicts, with a contemptuous air, repeated that the fugitives 
had been very hungry, that they had not been able to stand, 
and had gone to a village to ask for bread from the peasant. 
This is the lowest depth of ignominy for a tramp. These stories 
were not true, however. The fugitives had been tracked, they 
had hidden in tiie forest; the forest had been surrounded by a 
cordon. Seeing that they had no hoM of escape, they had 
surrendered. There was nothing else left tor them to do. 

But when in the evening ILey really were brought back by 
the gendarmes, their arms and legs tied, all the convicts trooped 
out to the fence to see what would be done with them. They 
saw nothing, of course, except the carriages of the major and 
the governor outside the guard-house. The runaways were put 
in a cell apart, fettered, and next day brought up for trial. The 
contempt and the jeers of the convicts soon passed off. They 
learnt more fully the circumstances, they found out that there 
was nothing for them to do but surrender, and all began follow¬ 
ing the course of the proceedings sympathetically. 

“They'll give them a thousand," said some of them. 

“A thousand, indeed!" said the others. "They'll do for 
them A. a thousand, perhaps, but Kulikov will!:» beaten to 
death, because he is in the specisJ division." 

They were mistaken, however. A. got off with five himdred 
blows; his previous good behaviour and the fact that it was 
his firet offence were taken into account. Kulikov, I believe, 
received fifteen hundred, but the punishment was administered 
rather mercifully. Like sensible men, the fugitives implicated 
no one e^ at the trial, gave clear and exact answers; they said 
they had run straight away from the fortress without staying 
anywhere in the town. I felt sorriest of all for Koller; he had 
lost everything, his last hopes; his sentence was the worst of all, 
I believe two tiiousand “sticks", and he was sent away to another 
prison as a convict. Thanks to the doctors, A.'s punishment wm 
light and humane, but he gave himself airs and talked lou^y in 
the hospital of his being ready for anything, of his sticking at 
nothing now, and of doing something much more striking. 
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Kulikov behaved as usual, that is, with dignity and decorum, 
and when he returned to prison after the punishment, he looked 
as though he had never left it. But the convicts looked at him 
differenuy; though Kulikov always and ever 3 rwhere knew how 
to stand up for himself, the convicts had somehow inwardly 
ceased to respect him and began to treat him with more 
familiarity. In fact, from this time Kulikov’s glory greatly 
declined. Succ^ means so much to men. 


CHAPTER X 

HOW I LEFT PRISON 

All this happened during my last year in prison. The last year 
was almost as memorable as the first one, especially the last days 
in prison. But why go into detail! I only remember that that 
year, in spite of my impatience for the end of my time, I found 
life easier than during all my previous years in prison. In the 
first place I had by then in the prison a number of friends and 
well-wishers, who had quite made up their minds that I was a 
good man. Many of them were devoted to me and loved me 
sincerely. The "pioneer” almost shed tears when he saw me and 
my comrade off on the day we left the prison, and when, after 
leaving, we spent a month in the town, he came almost every 
day to see us, with no object except to have a look at us. There 
were some of the convicts, however, who remained morose and 
diurlish to the end and seemed, God knows why, to grudge 
having to speak to me. It seemed as though there existed a 
kind of barrier between us. 

I enjoyed more privilege towards the last than in the early 
years of my life in prison. I discovered among the officers serving 
in the town some acquain tan ces and even old schoolfellows of 
mine . I renewed my acquaintance with them. Through their 
good offices I was able to obtain larger supplies of money, was 
able to write home and even to have boofa. It was some years 
since I had read a book, and it is difficult to describe the sti^ge 
and agitating impression of the first book I read in the prison. 
I remember I began reading in the evening when the ward was 
locked up and I read all night long, till daybreak. It was a 
magazine. It was as tfiough news had come to me from another 
world; my former life rose up before me full of light and colour, 
and I tried from what I read to conjecture how far I had dropped 
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behind. Had a great deal happened while I had been away, 
what emotions were agitating praple now, what questions were 
occupying their minds? I pored over every word, tried to read 
between the lines and to find secret meanings and allusions to the 
past; I looked for trac^ of what had agitated us in my time. 
And how sad it was for me to realise how remote I was from 
this new life, how cut off I was from it all. I should have to 
get used to everything afresh, to make acquaintance with the 
new generation again. I pounced with special eagerness on 
articles signed by men I had known and been intimate with. But 
there were new names too; there were new leaders, and I was 
in eager haste to make their acquaintan<^, and I was vexed that 
I had the prospect of so few books to read, and that it was so 
difficult to get hold of them. In old days, under our old major, 
it was positively dangerous to smuggle a book into prison. If 
there had been a search, there would immediately have been ques¬ 
tions where the book came from, where one had got it from. 
It would be surmised that one had acquaintances in the town. 
And what could I have answered to such inquiries? And there¬ 
fore, living without books I had unconsciously become absorbed 
in myself, set myself problems, tried to solve them, worried over 
them sometimes. But there’s no describing all thatl 

I had entered the prison in the winter and therefore I was to 
leave it and be free in the winter too, on the anniversary of my 
arrival. With what impatience I looked forward to the winter, 
with what enjoyment at the end of the summer I watched the 
leaves withering and the grass fading in the steppes. And now 
the summer had passed, the autumn wind was howling; at last 
the first flakes of snow fluttered down. At last the winter I had 
so long looked forward to had cornel At times my heart began 
throbbing dumbly at the great thought of freedom. But, strange 
to say, as time went on and the end came nearer, the more 
and more patient I became. In the last few days I was really 
surprised and reproached myself. It seemed to me that I had 
become quite unconcerned and indifferent. Many of the convicts 
who met me in the yard in our leisure time would speak to me 
and congratulate me. 

"You'll soon be going out to freedom, Alexandr Petrovitch, 
soon, soon. You’ll leave us all alone, poor devils." 

"And you, Martynov, will your time soon be up?” I would 
respond. 

"Mel Oh, well, I have another seven years to pine away.” 

And he would sigh to himself, stand still and look lost in 
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thought, as though staring into the future. . . . Yes, many joy¬ 
fully and sincerely congratulated me. It seemed to me as though 
all of them began to be more cordial to me. They had evidently 
begun to think of me as no longer one of themselves; they were 
already taking leave of me. K-tchinksky, one of the educated 
Poles, a quiet and gentle young man, was, like me, fond of walk¬ 
ing about the yard in his leisure time. He hoped by exercise and 
fresh air to preserve his health and to counteract the evil effect 
of the stifling nights in the prison ward. 

“I am impatiently looking forward to your release,” he said 
with a smile, meeting me one day as we walked. "When you 
leave the prison, I shall know that I have exactly a year before 
I leave.” 

1 may mention here parenthetically that our dreams and our 
long divorce from the reality made us think of freedom as some¬ 
how freer than real freedom, that is, than it actually is. The 
convicts had an exaggerated idea of real freedom, and that is so 
natural, so characteristic of every convict. Any officer’s servant 
was looked on by us almost as in his way a king, almost as 
the ideal of a free man compared with the convicts, simply 
because he was not shaven and went about unfettered and un¬ 


guarded. 

On the evening before the last day I walked in the dusk for 
the last time all round our prison by the fence. How many 
thousands of times I had walked along that fence during those 
years 1 Here behind the barracks during my first year in prison 
I used to pace up and down, alone, forlorn and dejected. I 
remember how I used to reckon then how many thousand days 
were before me. Good God, how long ago it was I Here in 
this corner our eagle had lived in captivity; here Petrov often 
used to meet me. Even now he was constantly at ray side. He 
would run up and, as though guessing my thoughts, would walk 
in silence beside me, seeming as though he were secretly wonder 
ing. Mentally, I took leave of the blackened rough-timocred 
walls of our prison. How unfriendly they had seemed to me 
then, in those first da 3 ?sl They, too, must have grovm older by 
now, but I saw no difference in them. And how much youth lay 
uselessly buried within those walls, what mighty powers were 
wasted here in vain 1 After all, one must tell the whole truth, 
those men were exceptional men. Perhaps they were the mMt 
gifted, the strongest of our people. But their mighty eriereies 
were vainly wasted, wasted abnormally, unjustly, hopelessly. 
And who was to blame, whose fault was it? 
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That’s just it, who was to blame? 

Early next morning as soon as it began to get light, before 
the convicts went out to work, I wall^ through the prison 
wards to say good-bye to all the convicts. Many strong, homy 
hands were held out to me cordially. Some, but they were 
not many, shook hands quite like comrades. Others realised 
thoroughly that I should at once become quite a different sort of 
man from them. They knew that 1 had friends in the town, 
that I was going strai^t from the prison to "the gentry", and 
that 1 should sit down with them as their equal. ‘Diey under¬ 
stood that and, although they said good-bye to me in a friendly 
and cordial way, they did not speak to me as to a comrade, but 
as to a gentleman. Some turned away from me and sullenly 
refused to respond to my greeting, ^me even looked at me 
with a sort of hatred. 

The drum beat and all went out to work, and 1 remained at 
home. Sushilov had got up almost before anyone that momir^; 
and was doing his utmost to get tea ready for me before he went. 
Poor Sushilov I He cried when I gave him my convict clothes, 
my shirts, my fetter-wrappers and some money. "It’s not that 
that I want, not that,’’ he said, with difficulty controlling his 
trembling Ups. "It’s dreadful losing you, Alexandr Petrovitchl 
What shaU I do here without youl" 

I said good-bye for the last time to Akim Akimitch, too. 

"You’U be going soon, too,’’ I said to him. 

"I’ve long, very long to be here still," he muttered as he 
pressed my hmd. I threw myself on his neck and we kissed. 

Ten minutes after the convicts had gone out, we, too, 1^ the 
prison, never to return. My comrade had entered prison with 
me and we left together. We had to go straight to the black¬ 
smith’s to have our fetters knocked off. But no guard Mowed 
us with a gun; we went accompanied only by a sergeant. Our 
fetters were removed by our convicts in the engineer’s work¬ 
shop. While they were doing my comrade, I waited and then 
I, too, went up to the anvil. The blacksmiths turned me round 
so that my back was towards them, Ufted my leg up and laid 
it on the anvil. They bestirred themselves, tri^ to do their best, 
their most skilful. 

"The rivet, the rivet, turn that first of aUI" the senior com¬ 
manded, "hold it, that’s it, that's right. Hit it with the hammer 
now." 

The fetters M off. I picked tl^ up. I wanted to hold them 
in my hand, to look at them for the last time. I seemed already 
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to be wondering that they could have been on my l^s a minute 
before. 

"Well, with God's blessing, with God’s blessing 1" said the 
convicts in coarse, abrupt voices, in which, however, there was a 
note of pleasure. 

Yes, with God’s blessing I Freedon?, new life, resurrection from 
the d^. . . . What a glorious moment I 
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